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BREAKING THE SHACKLES 



CHAPTER I 



"all hope abandon, ye who enter here" 



AT the prison gate Lady Molly paused, 
bowing her head, pressing a hand 
beneath her heart and clasping her nether lip 
between her teeth, under the pang that wrung 
her heart. The warder on the other side of 
the road cast a glance at her, and with unmoved 
face paced out his beat before the governor's 
house : maybe she was not the first woman he 
had seen bowed in agony before that gate of 
despair. The child by her side, mite as she 
was, perceived her mother's pain, and nestling 
closer in her skirts, pressed her cheek against 
the hand that held hers. 

** Ve'y tired, mammy? " she asked. 

" Better now, dearie," answered the mother, 
straightening herself. *' We didn't know the 
hill was so steep." 
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" Dodo won't make mammy cany her next 
time." 

This was her first visit to Portland, and 
Lady Maryan had refused the flyman's offer to 
take her to "The Grove" for sixpence, partly 
from the pressing need of economy, partly 
because she was ashamed to. have it known 
where she was going with her child. And the 
terrible hill had taxed her strength ; Dodo 
asking to be carried from time to time ; and 
now, being so near her husband, whom she had 
not seen since the day when he was condemned 
to death, the long-deferred hour of meeting, 
mingled with the dread of finding him debased 
to the condition of herded villains, made her 
heart-sick and faint. Her courage came back 
after that momentary relapse, bracing up her 
faculties for the coming ordeal, and she rang 
the gate bell with the determination to let no 
sign of her martyrdom add to the bitterness of 
his. 

" Dis papa's house ? " asked Dodo. 

** Papa lives here, dearie," 

" Papa, papa," the child murmured, trying to 
remember and to realise who it really was she 
had been taught to pray for night and morning 
since she had learned to talk. 

A door in the great gate opened, and a 
cheerful-looking gaoler admitted the mother and 
child into the spacious entrance-hall, closed at 
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"ALL HOPE ABANDON" 9 

each end with massive gates that glittered with 
bolts and bars and padlocks of polished steel. 
With a brisk observation on the state of the 
weather he led them into a small waiting-room 
on the left of the entrance, and leaving them 
there, bustled off to send a messenger to the 
governor's office with the visiting order. 

The square, whitewashed room was furnished 
with two chairs ; Lady Molly seated herself 
on that which commanded a glimpse of the 
entrance - hall, and nursing her child — a. little 
scared by the strangeness of the place — she 
pressed her cheek against the little head, 
looking beyond and listening for the coming of 
her husband. The tap of a key upon the inner 
gate brought her quickly to her feet. 

'* Not yet, mum," said the brisk gaoler, 
passing the door with a bunch of keys jingling 
in his hand. 

With a clatter of bolts and a clang of falling 
bars the great gates were thrown open, and a 
gang of six convicts under the guard of an 
armed warder plodded slowly through the hall, 
dragging a trolley with iron pipes on it behind 
them. They were clad in drab jackets and 
breeches marked with the broad arrow, barred 
stockings, and small foraging caps on their 
closely cropped heads. 

They caught sight of Lady Molly, and leered 
at her under their brows. There was not a 
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redeeming trait in any one of their faces — all 
were brutal and hideous, with the wicked, sullen 
look of wild beasts tamed to go through a set 
performance. Would he be like this, or come 
in time to look like this? Lady Molly asked 
herself 

With more clatter and clang and jingle the 
gates closed, and then the gaoler, with a raised 
key, beckoned her to come. With a quickly 
beating heart she followed him into a second 
waiting-room. Dodo toddling by her side. 

" He'll be here directly, mum," said the 
gaoler, and then closed the door upon them. 

The room was divided into three pens. The 
first, for the visitors, separated from the second 
by iron bars ; the second, for the warder, cut off 
from the third by an iron gate and a wooden 
partition with a shuttered opening in it some 
four or five feet square. The sound of footsteps 
drew near, there was more rattling of keys and 
bolts, then a warder came through the iron 
gate and locked it behind him — a provision for 
preventing the prisoner, in an access of passion, 
rushing into the second pen, where he might 
have clasped a friend through the bars. Then 
he threw up the shutter, — and there the 
prisoner. Doctor Muriroe, stood before his 
wife and child! 

She flung out her arms through the bars, 
pressing her breast against the iron in the mad 
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desire to reach him, crying, " Dick, my darling 
Dick ! " 

" Molly, Molly, love ! " he returned — he, too, 
vainly stretching forth his arms. 

** Oh, thank God you are not changed, love ! ** 
said his wife. 

He passed his hand over his forehead to 
wipe away the sweat, and then carried his hand 
over his head and brought it down his cheek to 
his chin expressively. He was close shaven 
and close clipped, like the other convicts, but 
in her eyes that rather improved than disfigured 
him : the noble breadth of forehead, the fine 
outline of the head, were better seen, and no 
one but she would have known what sweetness 
there was in his mouth who had only seen 
him with a beard and moustache. He looked 
older, for six months of separate confinement, 
there were lines of care in his face which were 
new, and the old reckless gaiety and buoyant 
hopefulness were gone; but these signs of 
suffering, appealing to her pitiful heart, were 
not likely to lessen her love and admiration 
for the man. 

" Is that ours ? " he asked, looking down at 
Dodo, who, still perplexed and frightened, was 
peeping shyly up at him from the security of 
her mother's skirt. 

** Who else, dear love ? Though, indeed, 
she has almost grown out of knowledge in the 
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13 BREAKING THE SHACKLES 

past six months. See what a big, bonnie girl 
she is " — holding her up in her arms. " And 
she can talk now — quite long sentences. And 
she has not forgotten you, I am sure. Look, 
Dodo, who is that ? " 

Some conscientious scruple held baby's 
tongue for a moment, as she regarded her ^ 

father's face steadfastly ; then the wonderful 
tenderness in his eyes, reviving some past 
impression, she clapped her hands with a crow 
of conviction, cried *' Papa ! " and pressed her | 

face between the bars, pursing up her lips to * 

kiss him through the cruel space. 

Lady Molly felt the tears welling up, and to 
keep them back she rushed into talk of baby 
— the wondrous intelligence and sweet dis- 
position and pretty ways of it, illustrated by i 
little anecdotes. 

" Do you know, love, when she has anything ] 

very good she puts a little piece away in a | 

corner and says it*s for papa when he comes , 

home," she concluded, with a little quaver in I 

her voice ; and then putting Dodo down and [ 

speaking with yet more emotion, she added : I 

**And oh, love, it can't be long before you I 

come back to us! They must know soon 
that you are innocent!" 

He nodded assurance, not having a lie at the ! 

tip of his tongue to conceal the despair at his | 

heart. 

t 
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"Mr. Keene says you will be allowed to 
petition the Home Secretary." 

" Yes, love, I have done that ; but it is too 
early yet to expect much to come of it" He 
had sent three petitions for a reconsideration of 
the sentence, and to each the customary reply, 
" No grounds," had been made. " It'll all 
come right sooner or later, no doubt, but what's 
to become of you, my darling, in the mean- 
time? — that's what troubles me." 

** Why, then, your trouble may end at once, 
love. See, my gloves are quite new ; I'm not 
a bit dowdy, and baby has everything she 
wants. We have so many friends, you know, 
dear " — she wouldn't for the life of her have let 
him know that all had turned their backs on 
her. " And if we feel too proud to take their 
help, I can help myself. There are so many 
things a woman may do now to earn a living." 
And so few that she could touch — she who had 
never earned a penny in all her life and was but 
now beginning to know the meaning of thrift. 
" And then, darling, think — I have always 
baby. You cannot imagine what she is to me 
— she is part of you. Oh, if you only had such 
a comfort ! " 

" Hope, love, is my baby — to hug in the 
night-time and cherish in the day." 

They stood gazing at each other, silenced by 
a hidden terror ; she thinking of her child, he 
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of his hope, and both wondering what would 
become of them if God thought meet to take 
that one blessing from them. She was the 
first to set aside that paralysing fear. 

"You have every reason to hope," said 
she. "No one believes that you are I 

guilty." i 

Who could be brutal enough to tell her that, 
even if they believed it? he asked himself; j 

and then, as she proceeded to cite what people ' 

had said in his defence, he noted that not a • 

single fact had cropped up since his conviction 
to shake the justice of it, and so his hope was 
lopped of one member. 

"And then, love," she continued, "to know 
that you are innocent must give you courage." 

"Ay, to be sure, Molly," said he, with 
assumed cheerfulness. But he knew that there 
was another view of this condition, a view j^ 

that made the injustice of punishment so in- 
tolerable that men in that prison had found 
means to end it with their lives. 

"Two minutes more," said the warder, 
looking at his Wc\tch. j 

"Oh, Dick, dear, is there nothing I can do 
for you ? " 

*' Nothing more than you have already 
done, dear love," said he, knowing that she 
had left nothing undone which might undo 
his misfortunes. 
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" I had so much to tell you, and it has all 
gone from my mind." 

** What you have left unsaid I have read in 
your dear face, Molly. There is food there 
for my thoughts till we meet again." 

" One moment," she implored as the warder 
raised his hand to the shutter. 

* * Good - bye, darling — farewell, ** said the 
prisoner. 

"Oh, wait! Dodo, Dodo, say good-bye to 
papa ! " she cried passionately, lifting her child. 

But the shutter had fallen, separating father 
and child— for ever. 



CHAPTER II 



"captain tom" 
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IT was not without significance that Captain 
Thomas Vernon was generally known as ^ 

Captain Tom. It indicated the easy, familiar y 

footing on which he stood with most men, and 
also represented the essential qualities of his 
character. Vernon might have suggested a 
prig or a pedant ; Tom proclaimed him the 
hearty, vigorous, headstrong, blundering fellow 
he was. 

A big, well set-up, well-groomed young man, 
with a healthy sheen in the ripples of his fair 
hair, clear, steadfast eyes, and strong, clean-cut 
features, he sat poring over a set of newspaper 
cuttings amidst such a chaotic litter of daily 
papers, weekly journals, monthly magazines, 
bills, circulars, and scattered correspondence as 
is only to be seen in an officer's quarters the 
morning after that officer's return from a long 
leave of absence in the hills. He was so 
absorbed in reading — his jaw resting in the 
palm of his left hand and his elbow on the 
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^* CAPTAIN TOM" 17 

table — that he failed to perceive the arrival of 
a visitor, and so Major Saunders, standing 
under the verandah quietly mopping his moist 
red face, had leisure to inspect his young friend 
through the open window of the bungalow, and 
this he did with a dash of paternal pride in his 
affectionate regard which was not altogether 
unjustified, for it was he who had made that 
fine young soldier out of the reedy stripling 
shipped over to him at Calcutta on Her 
Majesty's service. 

" Is Captain Vernon in, Tom ? " he asked, 
stowing away his handkerchief. 

" Good Heaven, major ! *' cried Captain 
Tom, starting to his feet; "I never heard 
your step." 

" It*s not much lighter than it was, anyhow," 
replied the major, laying his hand on his 
friend's shoulder with a fat chuckle. 

"Come along in — jolly glad to see you. 
Here's a chair" — kicking a passage through 
the litter on the floor — "and there's the light 
refreshment alongside." 

" Something's the matter,** thought the 
major, with a sinking of spirit, as he made his 
way to the chair and bumped himself down in 
it. " Hasn't offered me his hand." Then 
tapping some seltzer in a glass, and blowing off 
steam through his grizzled moustache, he said, 
" Had a good time? " 
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" Gorgeous. Got over into Tibet — grandest 
shooting in Asia — took out my six months 
there, and came in for another month on the 
frontier buzzing the Dacoits." 

**Ah. and now youVe seven months' ar- 
rears of civilisation to take up. Won't you 
smoke ? " 

The major had helped himself to a cigar, 
and now held out the box. 

"Why not.*^" answered Captain Tom, after 
a moment's hesitation ; then keeping his right 
hand in his jacket pocket he stretched out his 
left and took a cigar, bungling over it. 

" What's the matter with your sword - arm, 
Tom ? " 

The captain, biting away the end of his 
weed, drew out his right hand gingerly, and 
holding it up showed a neat bandage round 
the wrist ; after that he lit his cigar, and there 
was silence on both sides. 

" Serious ? '* asked the major. 

" Nothing more to apprehend, if I keep quiet 
for a month. But" — the cigar between his 
teeth quivered a little as he threw back his 
head — " it's spoilt me, I shall never again 
draw a sword." 

"Poor — old — boy," said the major, with 
tender emphasis on each word. 

"Such a silly wound, you know," said 
Captain Tom, with vexation. " The Dacoit's 
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knife just snicked a tendon down here, and " — 
a shrug signified the rest. 

'* Ham-strung, begad ! What are you going 
to do ? " 

** Retire as gracefully as I can." 

The major puffed in angry silence for a 
minute, and then he said — 

** It is rough ! Promotion within reach and 
a big future before you — all knocked over by a 
confounded twopenny-halfpenny cut like that 
How old are you, Tom.'^" 

** Twenty-eight." 

** Shelved at twenty-eight, and here am I — 
fifteen stone of me — with a dozen years of 
active service before me! Providence has a 
rum way of distributing favours. That cut 
would have been a God-send to me and Mrs. 
Saunders. Blood-money, half-pay, and nothing 
to do but take out Mrs. Saunders's pug on a 
string is all I have asked of Fortune, and 
Fortune answers, Don't you wish you may get 
it?" 

There was a pause. Captain Tom looking 
far away with a grave face. 

**One thing, you have money, Tom." 

**Not too much of that" 

" But that uncle of yours can't live for 



ever." 



** He's gone " — Tom turned over a telegram 
on the floor with his foot — **and of the thirty 
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thou. I was to have had from him I shan't get 
a penny." 

* * Another facer. After the first shot comes 
a volley: always the way." Then, after a 
drink, ** You'll have to marry. Your chances 
there are better than ever." 

**0h, go away." 

"Well, look at Dickson, with a cork leg, and 
only a sub." 

** Oh, I know. You think I'm going to pose 
as a hero — carry my arm in a sling — go out to 
tea-parties to be petted and pitied by a lot of 
women. Don't be an ass, major." 

" Well, I want to know what you are going 
to do with your superabundant energy if you 
don't get marriied," said the major, folding his 
arms. Rumour had it that Mrs. Saunders 
taxed her husband's endurance to the full. 

Captain Tom was looking far away again, 
with an expression that betrayed no vacillating 
purpose in the future. The major flung his 
cigar away : it didn't taste right, somehow. 

** I'm beas'ly awf ly sorry for you, old chap," 
he said, with unmistakable sincerity. 

** There are more deserving men than I 
have had less mercy shown 'em," said ths 
captain, dropping his eyes upon the newspaper 
cuttings. 

I should like to know who they are." 

" Did you ever hear of Doctor Munroe ? ** 
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" I think I have heard his name before," 
replied the major, suppressing a smile ; for the 
friendship of Captain Tom and Doctor Dick 
was better known in the mess annals than the 
story of Damon and Pythias. 

** He was the best chum I ever had — not 
even barring you, major. He chucked an 
appointment to see me through my first fight 
— taking the place of Bates, the newspaper 
man, who was winged at Steor. YouVe heard 
of the Bloody Gullet mess ? " 

The major grunted assent. 

** Our company was sent in advance with a 
Maxim to clear the way to Lundi K6tal. We 
had hardly got through the pass when the 
niggers swarmed out of the rocks — fifty to one 
in that devil trap, and we had to back out as 
best we could. I dropped before' I knew I 
was hit, but the doctor, who was recharging 
saw what had happened, flung down his rifle, 
laid hold of my hand, twitched my arm round 
his neck and hoisted me up on his shoulder in 
a twinkle. Then he began to shove his way 
to the rear — 3. tough job, handicapped as he 
was — over shifting boulders and jagged rocks, 
amongst a set of panic-stricken Johnny-raws, 
through that narrow gorge for dear life, with 
that horde of niggers howling the charge not 
fifty yards from the hindermost. * It's no good, 
Tom,' panted the doctor after a bit. * Can't 
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keep up the pace, and we shall be between two 

fires in a minute.' So he dumped me down at 

the foot of a rock. * Lie doggo, old boy/ says 

he, * and sham dead till I come back for you.' 

Two minutes afterwards the niggers were all 

swarming past me, screaming triumph like mad 

demons. But not for long ; presently they w 

were howling to another tune, flying back the 

way they had come and dropping about like 

flies. 

** We had got the Maxim to work at last, and 4 

it squirted death. That black mob was swept 
back like mud before a fire-hose. When they 
got out of range hostilities were suspended, 
both sides having had enough of it, and the 
mangled, red and black, lay there together on 
the broken rocks between them pretty peace- 
fully till the night came. Then we began to 
wake up. Out from the rocks crept those 
black devils to slake their thirst for blood upon 
the wounded. 

** I had kept a pretty steady nerve up till 
that time, but begad, major, it began to give 
way as that cold-blooded butchery went on. — 
The *slish' of a knife running into a body, 
without other sound ; an interval, and then a 
grunt and a choking curse. A howl on the 
right, and presently a groan on the other side ; 
and I could see nothing but the outline of 
rocks against the stars. But I detected the 
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smell of blood for the first time, and it made 
me sick. I shut my eyes, put my fingers in 
my ears, tried to dull my senses by — I laugh 
now to think of it — by going through the 
multiplication table. It was no use. I was 
fairly funked, and found myself growing 
hysterical, and so at last I resolved to crawl 
out of that Golgotha at all' hazards. 

**Some light was reflected into the pass 
from the rising moon by an opposite rock, and 
I thought I might steer clear of the enemy 
wriggling among the rocks. So I got on my 
hands and knees and made a start, but 
before I had crawled a yard from the rock a 
wet, sticky hand glued itself on my forehead, 
two fingers hooking me here under the orbital 
bone, and my head was jerked backwards. 
Instinctively I felt the beast was going for my 
throat, and I threw up my arm to defend it. 
The knife sliced into it here just above the elbow, 
till it grated against the bone. J ust then came 
a * crack ' and a * whit,' and my nigger bowled 
over without a cry. I just had senses enough 
left to hear Doctor Dick cry, * Tom, don't say 
it's too late,' and fainted off like a blessed girl." 

" Hadn't had any grub inside you for some 
time ? " suggested the major as an explanation. 

**Not since the morning. Well, when I 
came round I found Doctor Dick clasping my 
arm with his left hand and nursing his revolver 
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in the other. * I can't move, Tom/ says he, 

* for I've got to keep my thumb on your artery 
by way of tourniquet, and at the same time ' — 
he raised the revolver as he spoke, took careful 
aim, fired, and drew a yell out of the darkness — 

* but,' he continued, as if nothing had happened, 
*if you put your free hand in my jacket 
pocket, you'll find a flask of spirits and a lump 
of cheese.'" 

** That fellow's made of the right stuff," cried 
the major, slapping his leg. 

" That's exactly what I wanted to get out of 
you," said Captain Tom. ** Never mind the 
rest of the yarn — you can guess it. Now to 
the point. You wanted to know a man more 
roughly treated by Providence than I am. 
That man is Doctor Dick Munroe, for at this 
moment he is lying in a convict prison under 
a sentence of penal servitude for life." 

** Hum ! Perhaps he deserved it, Tom, in 
which case his treatment and yours are not 
to be taken into comparison. What did he 
do?" 

** He is supposed to have murdered an old 
man. The thing's utterly impossible." 

The major whistled softly, drumming a tattoo 
with his fingers on the table beside him by way 
of comment. 

** What do you mean by that, major ? " asked 
Tom impatiently. 
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" I was thinking that the crime might not 
be so impossible as it seems to you, Tom. 
Because the doctor saved your life you believe 
he couldn't take the life of anyone else. But I 
regard the matter in a quite different light ; it 
seems to me that any man with a bit of backbone 
in him is a potential murderer. Now if a man 
insulted Mrs. Saunders I might — I don't say I 
should, though she would certainly expect 
it of me — put a bullet through that man's 
head." 

**Oh, rot! There was no motive either of 
passion or principle in this crime. The murder 
was committed solely for the purpose of 
robbery, and supposes the doctor devoid of 
gratitude and every feeling of decent humanity ; 
for the murdered man was his best friend, 
whose last act was to make him a present of 
a hundred pounds." 

" Did the doctor want money ? " 

" Oh, he was always hard up. But he was 
the least avaricious of men. He seemed as 
ignorant of the value of money as a child, and 
he was reckless only in giving it away." 

The major went through another mild 
musical performance. 

*' I wish to Heaven you would express your 
feelings by some other means than whistling," 
said Tom. 

"You won't like it if I do. I can't help 
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feeling, Tom, that you are not an impartial 
judge of that man." 

" I should be in this case, anyhow, for the 
murdered man was my uncle, and the twenty- 
five thousand pounds of which he was robbed 
would have come to me — a fact that was as 
well known to Doctor Munroe as to you." 

The major stuck his thumbs in the armholes 
of his waistcoat and leant back in his chair, 
regarding the captain with round-eyed astonish- 
ment. 

"Well, this is a rum affair," he gasped. 
"Those cuttings are a report of the trial, I 
suppose ? ** 

" Yes." 

"How does the evidence read ?" 

" Dead against the doctor. I can't detect a 
flaw in the chain of circumstances that con- 
victed him." 

" Nevertheless, you believe him innocent** 

" I am absolutely certain of it" 

"In spite of the deliberate judgment of 
those who heard the evidence sifted and found 
him guilty." 

" It's a matter of faith, major, that no reason- 
ing can shake.*' 

" Catholic to the backbone," thought the 
major, and wondered whether it was more than 
a coincidence that Tom's family motto was 
** Loyal au morV^ 
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"With that conviction," pursued Captain 
Tom, after relighting his cigar, **you may 
guess what I intend to do with that * super- 
abundant energy * you were speaking about" 

'* You are going to prove that Doctor 
Munroe is innocent" 

*'With the help of God, I will," said the 
captain, with quiet emphasis. 

Whether that noble mission was to be fulfilled, 
or his energy to be misspent in redeeming a 
consummate scoundrel, remains to be shown. 



CHAPTER III 



A STRANGE CASB 



STEPPING on the platform at Maidstone, 
within a few hours of his arrival in 
England, Captain Tom perceived a white- 
haired old gentleman, the very pink of 
professional respectability, looking in perplexity 
over the gold rims of his spectacles from one 
fresh arrival to the other as they swarmed out 
of the train. Tom chuckled to perceive that 
he was not recognised by the lawyer, who had 
known him from a boy, when he was not above 
taking a tip from the kindly old gentleman. 

" Don't you know me, Mr. Keene ? " he 
asked, laying a hand on his shoulder. 

** Upon my honour I didn't ! " exclaimed the 
old gentleman, turning and grasping Tom's limp 
hand. " Why, what a size you are ! Grown 
out of all knowledge, I declare." 

"I've had time to grow, sir, since we last 
parted." 

" Ay, ay — eight years this very month, I find 
by my journal." 



s 
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" Well, you don't look eight years older.** 

" Past the plastic age, my boy. Sunshine or 

torm makes small impression on an old tree — 

externally, at anyrate," he added, with a sigh. 

" I knew your voice, though, Tom — it has your 

uncle's hearty ring in it." He and Colonel 

Vernon, old bachelors both, had been cronies 

in the past. " But we won't speak of him, if 

you please, till we've finished a bottle of 
port" 

"That's how I feel, sir; but in the mean- 
time " — 

" We'll have dinner — at * The Crown,' where 
I have taken a room for you, thinking you'd 
feel freer there than in my fusty old house." 

" So that I see you as often as I wish, I don't 
care where I stay," replied Tom ; but he was 
grateful all the same for Mr. Keene's con- 
sideration in this matter — the lawyer's house in 
the old street exactly facing the rooms in which 
Colonel Vernon, Tom's uncle, had lived and 
been murdered. So they dined together, Tom 
eating like a trooper, but handling his knife 
with pitiful awkwardness ; and then, passing 
into the private room Mr. Keene had secured 
for Tom's use, they drew up their chairs 
before the fire, broached the port and lit their 
cigars. 

** I have considered the substance of your 
last letter, Tom," said Mr. Keene, breaking 
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the silence that had fallen upon them, "very 
carefully." 

**And have come to the conclusion," added 
Tom, "that my proposal is absolutely pre- 
posterous." 

" Not at all, my boy. As a mere matter 
of business your efforts will be well directed 
in trying to find out what has become of the 
money that was stolen from your murdered 
uncle, but when in addition to that you be- 
lieve it possible to prove that your friend 
Doctor Munroe is innocent of that crime, 
your purpose approaches the level of con- 
scientious duty." 

"Thank you, sir, for taking me seriously. 
You're the first man who has. They seem 
to think that all Tm fit for now is to dangle 
about women and bet on horses." 

"If they think you unfit for this work, Tom, 
it's because they pin too much faith on the 
axiom that you must set a thief to catch a 
thief. I don't believe in it. The professional 
investigators have had this matter in hand for 
nine months, and, being paid by results, have 
quietly dropped it as a bad job. A man of 
science may be perplexed by a paradox that 
is seen through by a child who brings to bear 
upon it a frfesh intelligence unobscured by 
complex rules. Now, I wish you to forget 
all you have read and heard with regard to 
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this crime, and take the salient facts from me, 
as I shall endeavour to lay them before you 
in a succinct and unbiassed form/* 

Tom nodded, laid aside his cigar, and 
dropping his elbows on his knees, leant 
forward, regarding the old lawyer in eager 
expectancy. 

"At eight o'clock on the morning of April 
the fifteenth. Sir Edward Medwin, M.P., called 
at my office and desired to see me immediately. 
He, as you know, is the banker here, and the 
object of his call at that unusual hour was to 
know if I could raise the sum of twenty or 
thirty thousand pounds in twenty-four hours. 
From private sources he had learned that a 
great banking-house in London was about to 
close accounts. The crash might come that 
very day, and in the event of a panic ensuing, 
a rush upon Medwin's bank was to be feared 
the next day — market day — which he must be 
fully prepared to meet. It was imperative 
that the money should be raised without 
publicity, and be paid into the bank the next 
morning before the doors opened to the public, 
and in Bank of England notes of five and ten 
and twenty pounds ; and for this convenience 
he was willing to pay any percentage that I 
considered equitable. 

"I thought at once of your uncle. Colonel 
Vernon, who had instructed me to look about 
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useful, but an overdose — a tablespoonful 
instead of a teaspoonful — would kill you in 
half an hour.* He left soon after. 

"About eight I looked in to see if the 
money was all right. *Yes, it's all right/ 
said the colonel. * Tve counted it up, and 
locked it in my desk.' I said I would call 
for it the next morning at eight o'clock, and 
went away. Mary Price swears that, to her 
knowledge, no one entered the house that 
night after I left it. At nine o'clock she set 
the grog on the table by her master's side, 
in the customary way. He was then reading, 
and seemed to be in his usual health and 
spirits. He told her to put the bottle of 
medicine on the table with a wine glass and 
teaspoon, and then bade her good-night. She 
went up to bed soon afterwards, and heard no 
sound during the night. 

** A little before eight on Saturday morning 
the old woman rushed into my office— I had 
just come down — and, half mad with agitation, 
begged me to cross the road at once, as she 
believed her master was dead. I went into 
the room where I had left him the night 
before, and found him huddled up on the 
floor at the foot of his chair, and quite dead. 
The medicine bottle lay empty on the table, 
the desk stood open, and the notes were all 
gone. I sent at once for a medical man and 
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the police. A very short examination con- 
vinced the doctor that your uncle had been 
dead some hours, and that he had been 
poisoned by prussic acid. 

** There was no sign of infraction to support 
the theory of burglary first started by the 
police. The windows were securely fastened, 
and Mary Price declared that she had bolted 
the street door over-night. Whether it was 
unbolted in the morning she could not swear 
to, having been too excited by the discovery 
of her master's death to notice the fastenings. 
The only suspicious fact elicited was this : the 
latch-key, which habitually hung upon a hook 
in the passage when not in use, was nowhere 
to be found. 

" I sent my clerk to London to apprise the 
Bank of England of the robbery — the numbers 
of the notes paid out being, of course, known 
to them. The police department immediately 
proceeded to inquire in all the well-known 
channels whether any of the notes had yet 
been put in circulation ; for the first object 
of an intelligent thief would be to pass them 
out of his hands before the crime was known. 
Before the end of the day it was discovered 
that five notes of twenty pounds each had 
been changed for French money at a tourist 
agency in London, and five more of the same 
value at the booking-office of the South- 
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Eastern Railway — change there being also 
taken in French notes. When I heard this 
I telegraphed to Doctor Munroe — * Colonel 
Vernon dead. Return at once.' I knew he 
had gone to Vichy, and trusted to the wire 
finding him, vagfue as the address was. On 
Monday morning the police found that a third 
hundred pounds of the missing notes had been 
changed in Paris on Sunday morning at a 
changer's in the Palais Royal. 

**With this evidence before the coroner's 
inquest a warrant was issued for the arrest 
of Doctor Munroe. He was apprehended on 
the Wednesday following, as he landed from 
the Calais boat at Dover. On being searched, 
five more of the missing notes — each of twenty 
pounds value — were found in his possession." 

"Great Heavens! is it possible?" exclaimed 
Tom. 

** There's very little ip that fact, Tom, to 
damn the doctor. His explanation is perfectly 
feasible. Your uncle gave him the hundred 
pounds as a nest-egg for his child, and I 
incline to think he sent the doctor for the 
money to furnish an occasion for making him 
a parting gift." 

** Why, to be sure — that's just how he would 
do it" 

Mr. Keene suppressed a smile at the simpli- 
city of this would-be detective, and continued— 
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"But how those other notes were changed 
at a time and place exactly coinciding with 
his journey, the doctor could not explain, nor 
how it was that the missing latch-key was 
found by the police at the H6tel de la Grande 
Bretagne, where the doctor had put up on 
arriving at Vichy ; and on that evidence, and 
the fact that not another single note has been 
found in circulation since the doctor s arrest, 
he was convicted." 

** Where is Mary Price?** 

"In Maidstone Workhouse. A certain 
amount of suspicion was cast upon her which 
prevented her obtaining any sort of employment." 

*' It couldn't have been she." 

** She has never left Maidstone, so it was 
impossible for her to pass those notes in 
London and Paris. If she had a confederate, 
or connived in any way at the murder, the 
confederate would certainly not let her lie there 
— ^unless " — 

** Unless what, sir ? ** 

"Unless that confederate was Doctor 
Munroe." 

'' But he didn't do it** 

" Then who did ? Not the faintest clue has 
been found to show that it was done by any- 
one else." 

" But surely, sir, you believe that he is 
guiltless of that crime ? " 
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" Tom, in my profession one must believe 
nothing that is not as clearly demonstrated to 
reason as the fact that two and two are four. 
Doctor Munroe's innocence has not been sub- 
stantiated ; but in his case there is this saving 
point : had there not existed a possible judicial 
error in his conviction the death sentence would 
not have been remitted to imprisonment for life." 

" Imprisonment for life ! " Tom echoed, in 
a low voice. "It's too horrible to think of — 
a man like that penned up with scoundrels, and 
cut off from all the pleasures of existence." 

** He is greatly to be pitied," observed Mr. 
Keene, in a tone that exasperated Tom, for 
sympathy of that general kind might be applied 
to the worst of criminals. 

" When shall I be able to see him ? *' 

** Not for three months, unless you can obtain 
special permission from the Home Office or 
the governor of the gaol." 

"His poor wife, too. The punishment falls 
upon her and on their child as well. What 
has become of them ? " 

" I can't tell you, Tom. Lady Maryan is 
not living now in the lodgings she occupied 
at the time of the trial. She has not com- 
municated with me since." 

"That's odd. I should have thought she 
would be perpetually anxious to know if any 
clue had been found." 
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*' Yes," said Mr. Keene, and then he looked 
over the rims of his spectacles into Tom's face 
in a silence not to be misconstrued : it implied 
clearly that Lady Maryan knew no clue was 
to be found that would prove her husband 
innocent. 

** Can't you tell me openly what is in your 
mind, sir ? " Tom asked. 

" No, Tom. You must not press me to 
express any kind of opinion, if you are to carry 
out your purpose with an unprejudiced mind. 
I think I can get Lady Maryan's address from 
Sir Edward Medwin — she is his step-daughter, 
you know." 

" I didn't know that*' 

** It was not noticed in the report of the 
trial. Sir Edward moved heaven and earth 
to keep his name out of the affair, for an 
obvious reason : he hopes to get into the 
Cabinet with the next change of Ministry." 

"Well, with that relation the poor soul is 
not likely to want material comforts." 

" I am not sure on that point Lady Maryan 
married Doctor Munroe, against the strenuous 
opposition of her step-father; and with his 
ambitious views Sir Edward is not likely to 
do anything which may associate his name with 
that of a convicted murderer." 

** But from her own family " — 

"She has nothing to expect from them. 
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When her father, Lord Rodwell, lost all his 
fortune at Monte Carlo and shot himself there, 
the family severed all connection with Lady 
Rodwell and her daughter. She was absolutely 
penniless when Sir Edward married her, and 
died a year after. Sir Edward married her 
solely to have a titled wife and daughter — 
always with a view to a place in the Ministry. 
You can understand his chagrin when a poor 
army surgeon took the daughter away from 
him, and his feeling towards her now. No ; 
she must stand in need of the help that I know 
full well you intend to offer, and so," concluded 
the old gentleman, rising to go, and offering 
his hand, " I will, if possible, get her address 
and let you have it to-morrow." 



CHAPTER IV 



LADY MARYAN 



TOM got Lady Molly's address from Mr. 
Keene the next day, but that was all. 
In reply to his questions as to what kind of 
a woman she was, the lawyer replied, with 
the guarded con3traint that had been so 
obvious in his reference to her overnight, 
" I can't pretend to tell you, Tom. I never 
could fathom women, and this one seems to 
me more inscrutable than most of 'em. When 
you have seen her you will be able, perhaps, 
to give me a more exact estimate of her 
character than that I have hitherto formed." 

From this reticence Tom drew his own 
conclusions ; and it was with serious misgivings 
that he started out the next day to find his 
friend's wife in Wilderness Crescent, Brixton. 
He had no favourable predisposition towards 
Lady Molly before his interview with Keene 
— ^what man can be generously disposed to- 
wards the wife who takes his place in an old 
friend's heart .^ The daughter of a gambling 
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suicide and an old woman who sold herself 
on the edge of the grave couldn't be up to 
much. Perhaps the daughter also had sold 
herself. To be sure the doctor could never 
have been in a position to pay a high price, 
but that only suggested that her charms were 
not of much marketable value, even with a 
title thrown into the bargain. 

He remembered that Dick in his letters 
raved ridiculously about her, but he forgot 
the particulars ; and he concluded that a man 
must of necessity gas considerably in writing 
about the woman he is going to marry — if 
only in self-defence. And when a middle-aged 
man — Dick must be getting on for fifty — falls 
in love or takes the measles he has *em badly, 
and delirium usually sets in. Then poor old 
Dick always had such queer fancies about 
women. At the hill stations he invariably 
paired off with the old frumps, though that 
to be sure might be from pure tender- 
heartedness and sympathy. But if ever he 
did fall into raptures over a woman she was 
sure to be one of the awfullest waxwork type 
— a regular wig-block. 

He expected to find Lady Maryan a woman 
of that type, with moral and intellectual 
qualities to match — a seedy daughter of a 
shady peer, with a taste for ** gee-gees " and 
" huntin' " and **shootin' " — making debts as sho 
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would make bets, with no intention to pay — 
just the sort of woman who would drag down 
a simple old duffer and lead him into evil 
ways to cover her extravagances — if those 
decent principles of his were to be broken 
down. 

With these not over-charitable reflections 
Tom beguiled the time whilst the hansom 
threaded its way through the maze of bay- 
fronted houses in the tortuous back streets 
of Brixton, till at length it pulled up at the 
Crescent, and cabby asked " What number ? " 

" Never mind the number," said Tom, 
getting out ; for whatever were her faults. 
Lady Molly's poverty was to be respected. 
He waited till the cabby was gone, then 
throwing away his cigar he strolled up the 
Crescent until he came to No. 55, and 
knocked modestly at the door. A slattern 
with her fringe in curlers opened the door. 

** Does Lady Maryan Munroe live here ? " 
he asked. 

** There ain't no Lady Maryannes here, but 
there's Mrs. Munroe on the fus' floor." 

*• Take my card," said Captain Tom — ^with 
the inner comment, " She's not a snob, at 
any rate, his wife." 

** Oh, you'll find her up there. Mover says 
I ain't to wait on lodgers. Y'oughter rung 
the bell." 



1 
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" Oh, shouldn't I like to see your mover 
boxing your ears, my sweet child," thought 
Captain Tom, making his way down the 
narrow passage to the narrower stairs. 

He went up carefully, for the staircase was 
ill-lit, the angles acute, and the stair -cloth 
holey, and, coming to the landing, stood still 
and looked about him for further guidance. 
There was a glimmer of light from an open 
door farther on, so he stepped that way 
and looked into the room. 

" Not there," was his first impression, as 
he caught sight of a handsome young woman 
seated in an American chair with her eyes bent 
on the fire. Her feet were crossed and stretched 
forth upon the hearthrug, and they were 
dainty feet ; her hands were knitted together 
under the coil of her black hair, and rested 
against the top of the chair ; the outline of 
her figure from head to foot was graceful and 
delicate. What he could see of her profile 
was striking — low, dark brows, black lashes 
from deep - set eyes, a straight, white nose, 
and an olive cheek sweeping in the line of 
beauty from the cheek-bone to the well - cut 
chin. She was absolutely motionless, so 
absorbed in thought that the sounds from 
below had failed to distract her speculations. 

" No ordinary type of Brixton lodger this — 
surely it can't be she," thought Captain Tom. 
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There was an inclined glass over the chimney 
that reflected her face, and just as he observed 
this, with excited interest in the striking pensive 
features, she turned her eyes and became con- 
scious of his presence. She rose to her feet, 
not with the abrupt movement of one surprised 
in a negligent pose, but with the slow ease 
of perfect composure and self-command. It 
was Captain Tom who felt embarrassed with 
those wonderful deep eyes looking at him out 
of the tragic face. 

" I — I beg your pardon," he stammered, 
whipping off his hat. " They sent me up 
here, you know — dirty girl in curler things. I 
— I am looking for Lady — for Mrs. Munroe." 

** / am Mrs. Munroe," said she, moving 
only her lips and speaking very distinctly, as 
she stood facing him with her hand upon 
the table that stood between them. "Who 
are you ? " 

" You are his wife," Tom blundered out, with 
the fine colour mounting to the roots of his 
hair as he perceived the rudeness of betraying 
surprise. " I must beg your pardon again — 
Tm the most awkward beggar in the world, as 
I daresay you know, if Dick has ever told you 
about the man whose life he saved — Tom 
Vernon." 

"Captain Tom?" said she, her eyes and the 
whole set of her features melting in a smile of 
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welcome. " I was sure you would come, from 
what he told me, and I am so glad" — she 
stepped forward and gave him her hand. ** It's 
I who must ask for pardon. I have so few 
friends, and those who visit me here affront me 
rather." 

** Good heavens, affront you ? " 

'• Not intentionally, but by a want of good 
taste that is hardly balanced by their good 
intentions. Gentlemen who represent philan- 
thropic societies, and ladies who seem to regard 
misfortune as an error to be corrected by 
leaflets." 

'* If one could only regard these cranks on 
their ridiculous side," suggested the captain. 

*' That is impossible from my point of view 
without a larger sense of humour than I 
possess." And then, seating herself, she asked, 
" Are you staying in London ? " 

" I only arrived at Dover the day before 
yesterday, and left Maidstone, where I've been 
staying with Mr. Keene, this morning." 

A keen observer would have noticed that 
Lady Molly's eyelids narrowed at the mention 
of the old lawyer's name, but Tom saw only 
that she was listening very attentively, and ex- 
plained how it was that he had been so long 
in ignorance of what had been passing at 
home. 

"However," said he, in conclusion, "here I 
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am now, with nothing in the world to do but 
to serve my friend. I should have gone on to 
him at once, but I found that isn't exactly 
practicable just now, so I came here instead, 
knowing that would please Dick even more." 

** He is so unselfish, isn't he ? " she said, 
leaning forward with suffused eyes and a little 
trembling in her voice. " I know his grief is 
for us, not for his own misfortunes." 

Tom nodded, remembering now that in his 
last letter Doctor Dick had raved about a child 
that had been born to him. Catching sight of 
a doll on a chair hard by, he said — 

" I suppose it's a little girl ? " 

" Yes ; she is having her midday sleep in 
the next room. Would you like to see her ? I 
am sure you must like children," she said, 
rising. 

*• Well, I should be a rum lot if I didn't," 
replied Tom ; and then on tiptoe the big man 
followed the slender lady into the next room, 
and they stood by the bedside looking down at 
the sleeping child, the mother with ineffable 
love in her face, and Tom with a strange 
yearning in his heart. She lifted a flossy curl 
from the child's forehead, and whispered — 

" Isn't she like him there — so broad and 
good ? " 

Tom nodded, and slipped a finger against 
one of the soft palms. 
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" Awfully lovely little daddies, aren't they ? " 
he asked. 

Then she nodded, and bending down kissed 
the curly head — as lightly as the fall of a rose 
petal. 

**Oh, Keene's an old fool!" said Tom to 
himself, recollecting the slightly veiled suspicion 
cast by the lawyer upon this tender young 
mother. 



CHAPTER V 



THEORIES 



THEY returned to the little sitting-room, 
and Lady Molly talked about the child 
with animation, the woman's heart expanding 
under the genial influence of Tom's sympathy. 
The piteous case of this young mother, cast 
adrift with her child upon an unknown sea, ap- 
pealed to his simple, compassionate nature, and 
he listened with unfeigned interest to all that 
concerned the little one to which she clung so 
passionately. And the more he listened the 
more his pity grew, seeing that she had nothing 
else to think of in her isolation, and little else 
to hope for. She showed him a frock she was 
making for baby, and asked if he didn't think 
the stitching neat, for one who had scarcely 
known how to hold a needle before her 
marriage. 

" It's wonderful," said Tom. " But I fancy 
you could do anything that you put your heart 
into, as you have into that." 

"Oh, if I could! When the little one 
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coughs at night, my heart aches and aches 
because I can do nothing." 

** Have you had any advice ? " Tom asked. 

'*The doctor makes light of it; but if my 
dear Dick were here he could stop it, I know." 

** Do you think it is good to live here ?" 

** I am told that Brixton is very healthy, and 
the living is so cheap." 

** It ought to be, for it must be awfully nasty." 

"Oh, I don't have anything cooked down- 
stairs — I don't feel that I could stand that. 
Look, I keep everything in this cupboard. 
This is Dodo's milk, and this is the affair I 
cook her food in, and here's my cup and saucer, 
and — and everything I need. You see," she 
added, closing the cupboard, ** I cannot live 
out of London, because I am always hoping 
to find something to do." 

** It seems to me that the little one gives 
you as much as you can do." 

•* During the day ; but then after she is 
asleep I have a lot of time. I address circulars 
— I mean to finish that pile to-night The pay 
is dreadfully small, but if it will only keep us 
together " — 

** Isn't that rather dangerous ? Suppose you 
should be tempted to overtax your strength 
and be laid up." 

" I don't like to think of that," said Lady 
Molly, bending over the frock she was folding. 
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" No ; but Fm sure you do." 

Lady Molly raised her eyes and regarded 
him in silence, knowing that he would not 
have discouraged her in her present course 
unless he had an acceptable alternative to 
propose. 

** Cutting down one's expenses is sometimes 
false economy, don't you know," pursued Tom. 
** Now it seems to me that if you had com- 
fortable quarters somewhere out on one of 
those open commons, if you wish to be in 
London, and got a nice motherly woman to do 
your household affairs and stitch for baby, you 
might make twice as much even by addressing 
circulars as you do at present. Don't you 
think so ? " 

" Yes ; but then — there'§ the motherly woman 
to find." 

*' I know the very one, if you wouldn't object 
to her." 

-Who?" 

" Mary Price." 

** Mary Price — what do you know about 
her ? " she asked quickly, ceasing to pleat the 
frock and looking at Captain Tom with a 
lowering of her brows. 

" I know that she was an admirable servant 
to my uncle for a longer time than I remember, 
and the kindest, motherly old creature to me 
when I was a little nipper." Then observing 
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the strained look in her face, he added, "You 
don't believe that she was an accomplice in 
that crime ? " 

"An accomplice — certainly not Where is 
she now ? I have been looking for her." 

** She is in Maidstone Workhouse. She 
mustn't stay there. I must make some sort of 
provision for her. But she's Welsh, and her 
pride is not likely to have dropped greatly in 
adversity, and she'll need management. It 
struck me that if I gave her a little house and 
furnished it she might keep up her precious 
feeling pf independence by letting part and 
giving her attendance. Now if you would not 
object to paying what you pay here " — 

Tom was growing very warm, and a little 
flurried by the fear that he was sticking his 
foot in it and woundiflg Lady Molly's pride by 
this proposal — the expression of her face had 
suddenly become so cold and hard. . 

" Is this your own idea," Lady Molly asked, 
in the low, distinct tone that had frightened 
Tom at the offset, "or was it suggested by 
Mr. Keene?" 

"Oh dear no! he knows nothing about it 
whatever. I am solely responsible for making 
you this proposal." 

"It is a very kind one," she said, softening 
at once. 

Tom was perplexed. 
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'* May I ask why you put that question ? " 
said he. 

** I will tell you presently. Let me say at 
once that I am very grateful for your offer, and 
that I shall be very happy indeed to fall in with 
any arrangement you may make." 

** Then, that's settled," said Tom, with a deep 
sigh of relief; "and before a week's past Dodo 
shall breathe something purer than the reek of 
this place." 

Lady Molly had laid aside her child's frock, 
and with her hands folded on her knee regarded 
Captain Tom with a look that brought home to 
his mind what Keene had said with regard to 
her inscrutable character. 

" I will tell you candidly that I accepted 
your proposal so promptly, for the opportunity 
it will give me of winning the confidence of 
Mary Price." 

" I am puzzled," Tom admitted, after trying 
in vain to see the corollary. 

" To know why ? At the trial she was con- 
fused, and contradicted herself. If I gain her 
confidence I may learn for certain whether she 
found the door locked or unlocked when she 
opened it after finding that your uncle was 
dead. That, I believe, is the key of the 
mystery, and must almost certainly show 
whether Colonel Vernon was murdered or 
not" 
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Was there any doubt on that point ? Tom 
wondered, more perplexed than ever. 

"Now to answer another question," con- 
tinued Lady Molly. **You asked why I 
wanted to know whether this proposal of bring- 
ing me and Mary Price together under the 
same roof was suggested by Mr. Keene. If 
you had answered ' Yes * I should have refused 
the offer, suspecting some sinister motive on 
his part." 

'* I fear you dislike Mr. Keene." | 

" I have every reason to dislike and mistrust i 

him. If it had not been for Mr. Keene my 1 

husband would not have been tried and con- i 

demned for murder. I will even go further, 
and say that if it had not been for my husband 
Mr. Keene might at this moment have been a 
convicted felon." 

Tom held his breath in amazement, and i 

could not speak. Inscrutable, Lady Molly 
indeed was. The monstrous charge she 
brought against the kindly old lawyer suggested 
that trouble had shaken her reason in this 
matter. It was, for Tom, as inconceivable 
that Mr. Keene had murdered his old crony as 
to believe that Doctor Munroe had killed his 
benefactor. And yet Lady Molly showed no 
signs of that wandering intelligence which 
betrays the monomaniac. Her regard had the 
calm steadfastness of confirmed conviction; 
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her features were set in the firm mould of 
unswerving resolution. 

" You must have seen Mr. Keene when you 
were in Maidstone," continued Lady Molly. 
'* Did he not tell you that I openly charged 
him with the crime ? " 

" No ; he said nothing with regard to you, 
except that he could not understand you,' 
replied Tom, who was less perplexed now by 
Mr. Keene's constrained reticence than he had 
been at the time. It was obvious that the 
lawyer had purposely left his mind unprejudiced 
by any doubt as to Lady Molly's sanity which 
he himself might have felt 

" It may suit him to regard me as a maniac," 
said Lady Molly coldly. 

*'You actually believe that he killed^ my 
uncle ? " 

**On the contrary, I do not believe that 
your uncle was murdered." Again Tom 
gasped in astonishment. ** I believe," she con- 
tinued, with the clear, careful enunciation of 
perfect self-command, ** that what my husband 
foresaw as a possible accident actually happened, 
and that Colonel Vernon died from an overdose 
of that mixture." 

**Then why was Doctor Munroe charged 
with murder ? " 

** Because the robbery of the missing notes 
could only be fixed on him by that theory — 
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if, as it was presumed from the vacillating 
evidence of Mary Price, the street door was 
unlocked when she went to open it in the 
morning." 

" But the other alternative " — 

** The other alternative would have brought 
Mr. Keene to the bar. For he was the first 
man to enter Colonel Vernon s room on the 
morning after his death ; he was alone with 
the dead body in that room while Mary Price 
went for the police ; the notes were in the desk 
waiting for him to fetch them, and they were 
gone when the police came and searched the 
place." 

** Good Heavens! " exclaimed Tom. ** How 
fearfully strange ! " 

** What is it that seems strange to you? I 
beg you to tell me, for it is only by knowing 
what obstacles lie in the path that we can hope 
to clear the way for my Dick's release." 

"In the first place, what motive could Mr. 
Keene have had to rob my uncle ?" 

** The motive of secret necessity — the motive 
that has led men as respected as he to yield to 
momentary temptation." 

**Then why was this simple solution of 
the mystery neglected for the more compli- 
cated one of a murder committed by Doctor 
Dick ? " 

"Because Mr. Keene was one of the best 
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known and most widely respected men in 
Maidstone, and it was easier for the coroner's 
jury — ^all knowing Mr. Keene — to believe an 
unknown man guilty of the crime than to 
attribute robbery to him without apparent 
motive." 

** But the changing of the notes " — 
** Might more easily have been effected by 
him than by my husband. Consider the 
conditions. To have murdered Colonel 
Vernon, my husband, having stolen the latch- 
key from the hook in the passage, must have 
let himself into the house unseen before Mary 
Price locked the door for the night. He must 
have waited until she was in bed before com- 
mitting the murder and leaving the house. It 
would then have been too late to get a train 
to London, and he must have walked half the 
night to catch a workman's train in the 
morning. The tourist agents who changed 
the notes open at nine ; he must have gone to 
them and got back to Victoria for the train by 
which we started for Paris at ten. There's 
nothing impossible in all that ; but the task 
would have been extremely difficult in com- 
parison with Mr. Keene's. What did he do ? 
He had to stop the notes. He might have 
done it by telegraph. In preference he sent 
his clerk up to London. The clerk with the 
greatest ease might have changed the notes 
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on his way to the bank, and instructed a friend 
to take the night train to Paris and change 
more notes there on Sunday. The latch-key 
was an after - thought, and might have been 
conveyed to the hotel at Vichy after my 
husband's arrest. Is that improbable ? " 

** Less improbable than the supposition of 
Dick's guilt. But why was not this line of 
defence taken at the trial, instead of trusting to 
the miserable alibi, supported solely on the 
evidence of a waiter at the restaurant where 
you dined together on Friday night and a 
sleepy night porter at the hotel where you 
passed the night after the theatre ? " 

** Because Mr. Keene instructed the counsel 
for the defence. I trusted him then ; it was 
only after the trial that the truth dawned upon 
me. 

"Have you made any use of your — your 
belief."^" Tom asked, after a long pause. 

'* I have spent nearly all the money my dear 
husband left behind him — Dodo's nest-egg has 
gone, too — in collecting evidence to support 
my conviction. I have had the case drawn up 
by a solicitor, and I have laid copies before the 
Home Secretary and the Public Prosecutor. 
And all to no purpose. They will believe 
anything rather than admit a miscarriage of 
justice ; my darling may die a felon, and my 
child and I may live in misery and shame till 
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our turn comes, but they will not stir a hand to 
undo the wrong they have done." 

Tom set his elbows on his knees and buried 
his chin in his hands, and gave his mind to 
harder and deeper thought than it had ever 
before been taxed with. Lady Molly sat 
motionless as a statue, that his train of thought 
might not be broken. Then at length he 
raised himself, and said — 

**We will get Mary Price and warm her 
wits. We may draw something out of her, 
but I fear nothing very conclusive." 

" But if she can be positively certain that 
the door was locked, it must follow that Keene 
stole the notes," said Lady Molly, with an 
eagerness she had not yet shown. 

" Not in my opinion," replied the captain 
firmly. " Nothing will induce me to believe 
either that Mr. Keene is the heartless scoundrel 
this action on his part would prove him to be, 
or that dear old Dick committed a villainous 
crime. It will simply confirm my conviction 
that we must look for the criminal in a third 
party whose very existence has hitherto been 
ignored." 

Was Doctor Munroe a murderer, or Mr. 
Keene a thief .»* Or was the old lawyer right 
in surmising that a new fact might be elicited 
by a simple intelligence? 



CHAPTER VI 



PRISON CATALEPSY 



CAPTAIN TOM ran down to Portland 
and sent up his card to the Governor. 
Major Ponsonby, who was himself an old 
Indian, was delighted, at this miserable season 
of the year, to receive the visit of a brother 
officer who could revive memories of sunnier 
days, and when Tom asked if the prisoner. 
Doctor Munroe, might be permitted to see his 
wife, he readily acquiesced. 

'* He's a good-conduct man, and seems hard 
hit— can't fall into line like the old hands," said 
he ; ** so I shall be glad to give him this 
privilege — on the quiet, of course, you know, 
for it's utterly irregular. Let his wife come 
this day week, and he shall know she's coming; 
that will wake him up a bit." 

And there was great rejoicing in the stricken 
hearts of husband and wife when this conces- 
sion was made known to them. But on the 
day fixed for the visit Doctor Munroe's name 
was down on the punishment list, and his 
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chance of seeing Lady Molly was a very slight 
one. 

The Governor, crossing the open space 
between the penal cells and his office, caught 
sight of the prison doctor crossing from No. 4 
ward, and beckoned him. The doctor had 
been in practice but a few days at Portland, 
consequently the prisoner being under punish- 
ment was certified by a previous acting M.D. 

** I want you to see a man in here," said the 
Governor, turning back to the block he had just 
left. " Munroe — a, member of your profession 
— Doctor Munroe." 

** What is the matter with him ?" 

" That's exactly what I want you to tell me. 
He's under report" 

'* What for?" 

'* Failure to complete work, and malingering. 
He was to see his wife to-day. Lots of the 
married men sham sickness on these occasions 
in order to have the visit in their cells, where, 
of course, they can't be prevented from kissing 
each other. But I'm not quite certain that 
this man is shamming sick, as he has not asked 
to see the doctor." 

A warder opened the barred door, and they 
entered the block. On the left was the 
armoury, hung round with chains and fetters, 
where a convict was carefully polishing the 
irons on which it might be his fate one day to 
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be lashed for the *'cat," and beyond was the 
double row of penal cells, with a crank at the 
door of each. Half-way down the corridor 
Doctor Munroe was feebly turning the handle 
of a crank with ridiculous slowness. 

**Come, wake up," said the warder, giving 
the prisoner a shake; **here comes the 
Governor." 

Under this- stimulus Doctor Munroe gave a 
brisker turn, but it gradually subsided, and at 
length, drooping his head over the winch, he 
ceased to move it. 

The doctor, who with the Governor had 
been silently observing him, felt his pulse, 
then drew back the prisoner's head into the 
hollow of his arm and raised one of the 
closed eyelids. Then he bade the warders 
take him into his cell. 

" Catalepsy," he said to the Governor as 
they followed. 

-Sleep.?" 

** Trance." 

They seated the convict on his stool, and the 
doctor, taking a truss from his pocket, found a 
vial of ammonia, drew the stopper out, and 
placed it under his nostrils. The convict 
gasped and drew back his head ; then the 
doctor took up the pannikin of water from the 
corner shelf and dashed some drops in the 
convict's face. Munroe opened his eyes, 
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looked about him in a dazed fashion, and 
recognising the Governor, made an effort to 
rise. 

** Never mind that," said the Governor. 
'* Sit still. What's the matter, eh ? " 

The convict made a vague movement with 
his arms and let his hands fall upon his knees, 
then his head sank until his chin rested on his 
breast. The doctor regarded him in silence. 
It was a curious case. 

** Fake ? " asked the Governor in a murmur. 

The doctor pointed to the ground between 
the prisoner's quivering knees. A round spot 
the size of a sixpence on the whitened flag 
marked where a tear had rolled from his cheek. 
The doctor s eye fell on the portion of bread 
beside the pannikin of water. 

** He has not eaten his breakfast," he said to 
the warder. 

** Ain't ate anything, sir, hardly for two 
days. Just sort of going to sleep all the time." 

** I thought half a dozen turns of the handle 
of the crank might wake him up a bit," the 
Governor said, as some explanation of what 
might appear barbarous treatment for a man in 
Munroe's condition. 

"Wake up," said the warder, laying a hand 
on the prisoner's shoulder. ** There's a friend 
coming to see you this afternoon if you behave 
yourself." 



CHAPTER VII 

SIR EDWARD MEDWIN, M.P. 

M UN ROE saw his child die; and the 
sweet little face so still and waxen, 
smiling in death as though with conscious 
relief, faded out of his vision, her existence in 
his exalted imagination passing away with her 
life, and he saw her no more save as a memory. 
The hypnotic condition ceased, and under 
medical treatment his brain, relieved from that 
awful tension, recovered its normal faculties. 
Only he found it impossible to fix his attention on 
the books placed at his disposal, to think of any- 
thing but his dead child and his childless wife, 
and he petitioned to be taken from the infirmary 
and set to hard labour, feeling that he must lose 
his reason without some occupation to distract 
his thoughts. 

** I must forget I am a man with human ties," 
he said. ** I have to live the life of a brute, 
and if I am to be a docile brute, and not a 
mad brute chained for safety and flogged into 
obedience, I must sink thoughts and desires to 
the level of an animal's." 
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He was sent into the quarries, and, being too 
feeble to use shovel or pick, was harnessed and 
put into a gang of six to drag a trolley, with a 
hint from the warder to pull no harder than his 
fellows. They certainly knew how to economise 
their efforts, and at first grinned when he threw 
himself at his work, straining at the rope and ' 
sweating at every pore; they grew savage, 
however, when his energy threatened to break 
the regulation snail's pace, and brought him to 
reason when the warder's eye was not on them 
by treading on his heels, tripping him up, and 
kicking his ankles to make him aware of their 
displeasure. His bones ached, and he felt faint 
as he limped back to his ward at night, but he 
was thankful for food, thankful to lay his head 
on his arms and drowse, thankful that he was too 
weary to imagine other ills than those that existed. 

One afternoon he was called off from his 
gang and marched up to the prison. He was 
not conscious of having broken any rule, but he 
expected he was going to catch it for some- 
thing. The warder led him into a room which 
was new to him. It was furnished with a 
couple of chairs. Then the Governor passing 
through, he took off his cap dutifully, wondering 
callously what was to follow. 

*' There's a visitor to see you," said the 
Governor ; and then he added to the warder, 
*' You will stay in the room." 

OF THE ^ 
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Munroe s heart leapt up and his knees quaked 
under him. As yet he had received no con- 
firmation of his belief in Dodo's death from the 
outside. But that had not shaken his con- 
viction or surprised him. The doctor might 
have thought it best to withhold those tidings 
until he was fitter for the blow, or, more likely, 
his wife had in mercy kept the great sorrow to 
herself. But now she was come to tell him 
what he knew — ^perhaps to conceal the worst, 
to pretend that Dodo was only ailing, to cloak 
for his sake her grief and force a smile to hide 
her tears. Was he compelled to see her, to add 
fresh suffering to her lot, to reopen the closing 
wounds and stab her heart anew ? 

He had it in his mind to tell the warder he 
would not see this visitor, when he heard the 
sound of approaching steps ; then his resolution 
gave way before the yearning to look again upon 
his dear wife's face. 

" Admirable, most admirable, my dear sir," 
said a very loud and hard voice, drawing near. 

Munroe's heart fell. The voice was not his 
wife's, though the tones seemed familiar to his 
ear. 

"The perfect order, the absolute regularity, 
and the sanitary arrangements are astonishing. 
I have inspected the kitchen, I have tasted the 
bread and carefully smelt the beef, which is 
positively good enough for one's own table. 
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The only objection I could urge is that such 
humane treatment almost puts a premium upon 
crime — an objection which I shall certainly note 
with a view to possible debates in the House 
upon the subject of our convict establishments." 

The Governor replied, bade the loud-voiced 
gentleman good-morning, and withdrew ; then 
the warder ushered Sir Edward Medwin, M.P., 
into the room where Doctor Munroe was waiting 
to receive him. Sir Edward was pompous and 
ponderous, big physically, and with that in the 
expression of his face, the tone of his voice, 
and his bearing, which indicated a consciousness 
that he was big in other respects, and likely to 
grow yet bigger — a man to respect and fear 
and keep at a distance, a man who by sheer 
weight and assertive importance would make 
his way freely through a crowd and take a front 
place anywhere. 

No one ever expressed surprise to hear that 
he was a wealthy banker and a Justice of the 
Peace and a Member of Parliament, for he 
perfectly represented all three in their most 
aggressive characteristics. He was not an 
agreeable man to look at, but rather disagree- 
able, having what is called a hatchet face, with 
sandy hair, and sandy eyebrows and eyelashes 
that were lost in the sandiness of his com- 
plexion. 

He entered, swinging an eyeglass in time 
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with his pace, and seeing Munroe, came to a 
stand, planted his feet firmly apart, and care- 
fully set his glasses on the bridge of his nose, 
which, being a very high one, obliged him to 
throw his head up in order to properly focus 
the convict. 

At sight of him Munroe sank into the chair 
to which he had held for support, dropped 
his elbows on his knees, and, looking on the 
ground, fell thinking of Molly, for whom his 
heart ached — the beautiful woman who had 
abandoned the luxuries with which this man 
surrounded her to be his wife — the wife of a 
poor doctor without a practice. 

Sir Edward had last seen Munroe a well set 
up, good-looking, careless gentleman, bearded, 
and with dark hair, and he could scarcely 
believe that this bent convict was he, with his 
shaven, hollow cheek, furrowed and lined and 
seamed with care, and his close-clipped head, 
white and shining like silver in the light that 
fell upon it from the casement behind. 

*' Can this really be you, Munroe ? " he asked. 

** Who else?" asked the convict, raising his 
head for a moment and then dropping it to 
think again of Molly. 

** I am positively astonished at your change 
in so short a space of time, considering the 
excellent quality of the food and the sanitary 
arrangements of this establishment" 
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"She couldn't come," thought Monroe. 
" More than she can dare attempt — to hide her 
trouble yet awhile." 

**Well," pursued Sir Edward, "you have 
only yourself to blame for your misfortunes, 
and it is farthest from my wishes to exult over 
your downfall, although, as you must remember, 
I solemnly warned you that your reckless dispo- 
sition would inevitably bring you to disgrace." 

" When she can think of the little one 
without crying she will come," thought Munroe. 

*'As you may suppose, I have not under- 
taken this visit without a distinct and practical 
objective," continued the great man, seating 
himself after parting the tails of his coat, and 
then drawing up the knees of his trousers. ** I 
am informed that you have as yet not been 
told of an event which has recently occurred, 
and you must prepare yourself to hear it with 
equanimity and resignation — with equanimity, 
because regret is unavailing ; with resignation, 
because the loss I have to speak of must be 
regarded as an act of Providence." 

Munroe made no sign, but he was listening 
to Sir Edward now with the blood throbbing 
in his ears. 

"Your child is no more. And considering 
the circumstances, and the awful responsibility 
which must have rested upon Lady Maryan 
had the child lived, you must, as a rational 
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being, regard its death as a timely and merciful 
provision of" — 

" If you have come here to torture me I 
advise you to cut your visit short," burst in 
Munroe, springing to his feet and laying his 
hand upon the back of his chair. 

The warder made a step forward ; Sir Ed- 
ward pushed his chair back as far as it would go. 

" Surely you do not doubt my veracity ? " he 
exclairfled. 

** I know my child is dead ; I know my wife 
is heartbroken ; and I know that no considera- 
tion of Heavenly mercy has brought you here." 

** Nevertheless, it is in your wife's interest 
that I have come here." 

" Sit down," said the warder to the convict, 
with a peremptory gesture. 

Munroe obediently seated himself. 

** You are not perhaps aware that your wife 
is at the present time absolutely penniless. 
Her money, including the hundred pounds said 
to have been given your child by Colonel 
Vernon, has all been thrown away in legal 
expenses, incurred by her in the ill-advised 
attempt to prove that you were convicted by an 
error of justice." 

"God bless her dear soul," thought Munroe. 

" Had it been possible to revoke your 
sentence you would not have been sent here. 
You may not believe it, but / employed all my 
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influence with the Home Sccretaiy — €Ul my 
influence," Sir Edward repeated, Aumping his 
knee, " to obtain your pardon- ** 

Munroe could well believe that, knowing tbe 
standing terror it must be to Sir Edward to 
have even his distant connection with a convict 
at Portland made known. 

"I told Lady Maryan this: I showed her 
clearly that no power on earth could get you 
out of prison until your full term gf penal 
servitude expired ; but she would not listen to 
reason, and madly squandered her all in this 
extravagant attempt" 

"She would not have been my Molly had 
she not," said Munroe to himself 

"Well, what is the consequence? Lady 
Maryan is now, as I tell you, absrjlutely 
penniless — nay, more than that, she is subsist- 
ing on charity.** 

"Not yours.** 

"No, unfortunately. She is receiving sup- 
port from a younger man than I am, a man 
upon whom she has not the slightest claim — an 
ofiicer in the army.** 

Is his name Vernon.^" asked Munroe quickly. 
It is," replied Sir Edward, thinking with 
satisfaction that he confirmed a fear rather than 
a hope in the convict's breast 

"The best boy that ever lived!" cried 
Munroe. " Bless his kind heart ! I knew he 
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would turn up and do the right thing when he 
heard of my trouble." 

" But surely you are not blind to the evident 
consequences. Your wife is a young and hand- 
some woman ; this boy, as you please to call 
him, is a man in the vigour of life. If your 
wife can accept pecuniary help from him it is 
only natural that he should expect return of 
some other kind, and apart from the public 
scandal of a young man dangling about a 
pretty grass widow " — 

He stopped short, for there was a look in 
the convict's eyes that warned him to go no 
further, despite the watchful care of the warder 
who stood between them. 

" You had better go," said Munroe hoarsely. 

*' You must listen to my proposal." 

" Then out with it at once." 

** I propose to rescue Lady Maryan from this 
dangerous position ; to reinstate her in the 
position she enjoyed before you crossed her 
path ; to accede to any pecuniary demand she 
pleases to make, any stipulation with regard to 
her personal freedom she may impose — to give 
her, in short, a position worthy of her title 
and her condition as my step-daughter, on the 
simple understanding that she henceforth drops 
your name and ceases to hold any communica- 
tion with you. That, of course, she can 
scarcely do without your consent; and I am 
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here to ask if you will agree to the arrange- 
ment I have explained?" 

Munroe made no answer; he seemed to 
breathe with difficulty. 

" Do not mislead yourself with any hope that 
your term of imprisonment will be shortened, 
and that you may return to the world before 
your term expires. If you live to leave this 
prison, it will be as a broken old man over 
seventy years of age. If your wife resists 
the temptations with which she is surrounded, 
she must endure the misery and privations of 
penury. On the other hand, understand this, 
that if you agree to my offer I will use every 
endeavour to obtain a remission of your 
sentence, and" — 

" Never mind that Leave my future out of 
the question. Here is my answer." Munroe 
paused, pressing his hand to his clammy brow 
to still the throbbing agitation of his brain, and 
find such simple terms to his passionate pur- 
pose as might carry conviction with them to 
his cold-blooded hearer. ** If my wife will 
accept your terms you may bind me to respect 
them by what conditions you please. If she 
will undo the past I will help her to undo it. 
If she would be free she shall be free, and," 
he added, rising from his chair, **free not 
virtually only, but actually, if a man's existence 
is in his own holding." 



CHAPTER VIII 



MEDITATION 



CAPTAIN TOM found a small house to 
suit his purpose on the sunny side of 
Streatham Common. It was old and needed 
brightening up, there was much to do, and 
the workmen were exasperating in their 
delays ; nevertheless, the work was done, the 
house prettily furnished, and old Mary Price 
comfortably installed in her rooms before 
Lady Molly could leave her lodgings in 
Brixton. For it was there that poor Dodo 
had fallen sick and cried in vain for her 
father as she fought for breath, and there 
breathed her last ** Night night, mammy." 
But after the little body was laid in the 
ground, Tom took the stricken mother to 
Streatham, where he watched over her with 
pure-hearted tenderness in her prostration. 

Now that the physical strain was past she 
gave way under the overwhelming sense of 
desolation and grief, and at one moment it 
seemed that she must follow her dead child, 
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so slight was the thread of life that withheld 
her. But the stimulant that saved her was 
the hope of releasing her husband, the fear 
that when he came from his prison he should 
find all who had loved him so dearly, dead and 
gone. Mary Price administered that stimulant 
in large doses. She was a good woman, and 
that sums up the best qualities in human 
nature. All the tactful resources of her nature 
were drawn out by compassion and sympathy 
for the bereaved wife and mother. No man 
could have relieved that suffering soul as she 
did — not even Captain Tom or Doctor Dick 
— for she led the mother to talk of her lost 
child and her sorrow, whereas a more reason- 
ing creature would have thought it wiser to 
avoid such a painful theme; but this out- 
pouring of grief relieved the overcharged 
heart and gradually restored its healthy 
action. 

And besides womanly care and womanly 
sympathy the old woman brought womanly 
fraud to bear upon her patient's case. In 
her old master's lifetime she had been jealous 
of Mr. Keene, and she hated the **owld 
attorney" who had suffered her to go to the 
workhouse. When she saw the tendency of 
Lady Molly's suspicions, her memory became 
suddenly clear with regard to the street-door 
locks and bolts on the morning after the 
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murder. The door was locked — that she 
could hold up her hand to if she were 
questioned again in a court of justice ; and 
she remembered a dozen facts, insignificant 
before, but now conclusively pointing to 
Keene's robbery of the missing notes. 

It was only when Lady Molly began to 
recover that clouds rose upon Mary Price's 
retrospect, and not until the poor lady was 
quite out of danger that her recollection was 
obscured by the return of her former doubts. 
About this time, too, the good old woman 
ceased to talk about the dead child, and her 
conversation took a brisker and more cheerful 
tone. She talked now of Captain Tom and 
his boyhood — how he used to steal her sugar 
and butter to make Welsh toffee, how he 
teased her by composing a poem which he 
declared he would recite at the next Eistedfodd 
in her native village, beginning — 

" Mary was a Welsher, Mary was a Price ; 
Once a bobby kissed her, but he didn't kiss her twice,*' 

and so on. 

Lady Molly's courage and energy returned 
with health. She began to make **good re- 
solutions" before she was able to rise from 
her bed. And as soon as she could move 
about the room she unpacked with trembling 
fingers a little parcel that contained her dearest 
treasure : Dick's pipe, the love-letters he had 
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written before they were married, the letters 
no less full of love he had sent her when 
business compelled him to leave her for a 
few days, the flowers he had brought her 
after baby was born, the flowers all brown 
and withered now, and then a little pair of 
white shoes — the last Dodo had ever worn, 
a toy that she loved, her first little gown. 
These she laid out in her lap, and kissed 
and wept over, feeling that she must indulge 
her grief thus for the last time. Then she 
put them away in a drawer that was to be 
for ever sacred, and locked them up and 
strung the key upon a little chain that she 
might wear about her neck unseen. 

The day she went downstairs for the first 
time since her illness she was careful in dress- 
ing herself, wanting to look nice for Tom's 
sake, to let him see that she would not be 
a poor, miserable, depressing wreck. There 
were snowdrops in the little garden, the 
crocus was thrusting its sheath through the 
ground, the whole house was perfumed with 
the hyacinths put on her table to gladden her 
return and encourage hope. When Captain 
Tom came in the afternoon she met him with 
a smile, and strove to make him believe that 
his efforts to inspire fortitude and hope were 
not wasted. 

But she was so white and thin and hollow- 
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eyed that he must needs see through her 
pretence of cheerfulness, and when she talked 
of the new year and the brighter days that 
must come, her smile was more pathetic than 
the tears that glistened in her dark eyes, 
telling him of the awful struggle in her heart 
against despair. He knew how little she had 
to hope for in that field, which every day was 
growing more barren to him. But he did his 
best to keep her in countenance and sustain 
the illusion, and as they sat before the fire 
after dinner he dived into his memory and 
fished out all the old stories, and sat there 
talking and talking on like a born bore, till 
Mary Price came in and insisted upon Lady 
Molly going to bed. 

One must think none the worse of Captain 
Tom for feeling a great sense of relief when 
he got out into the open air and filled a big 
pipe. But he could not get the poor desolate 
woman out of his mind. He had noticed in 
the course of the evening, and more than once, . 
that Lady Molly's eyes wandered round the 
room while he was yarning, her fingers twitch- 
ing upon her lap. He knew what that meant : 
she was looking for her work-basket, and her 
fingers were itching to be at work, forgetting 
for the moment that she had no one now to 
work for. 

" She must have some employment for her 
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hands — something that'll take her out of her- 
self,'* thought he, and that thought inspired 
him with the idea of buying a typewriter and 
fudging up some employment for it. 

So the next afternoon he appeared at Sunny- 
side Villa carrying a handy little instrument 
and a packet of paper, and disclosed his idea 
to Lady Molly. 

" A fellow I lunch with sometimes at the 
club is writing a book about the Soudan, and 
says he must have his MS. typewritten. Now, 
it struck me you needed an occupation a bit 
better than addressing circulars, so I bought 
this machine, and will get old Ware to give 
me the job of seeing it properly copied, you 
know. Isn't it an awfully jolly little instrument? " 

** It's very pretty indeed, and I can't tell 
how to thank you for your thought, but — but 
I don't know how to use it" 

" Oh, it's the simplest thing going — there 

are only three hundred parts, and it can't 

get out of order — perfect alignment, and the 

best in the market," quoted the captain from 

memory. "It's awful fun, and as easy as 

ABC. I had a lesson this morning, and wrote 

my name clean off at the first start. All you 

have to do is to dab these keys, you know, 

mind your spelling, look after the spaces, and 

be particular about punctuation. AH women 

can spell well — such jolly good ears — and I 
6 
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am a boss at punctuation — ^used to call me 
' Old Semicolon ' at Winchester." 

'' Well, I will try," said Lady Molly earnestly, 
for it would have been hard indeed to dis- 
appoint the generous hope of this dear friend 
by treating the proposal carelessly ; and she 
sat down at once and had the mechanism 
explained to her by Captain Tom, with the 
aid of printed instructions, and she worked 
with such patience and perseverance that by 
dinner-time she had turned out a quite pre- 
sentable page of writing. She was scarcely 
less excited than Tom — it was like regaining 
the use of a faculty after paralysis. 

They talked of nothing else at dinner, and 
set to work again in the evening, and Mary 
Price had to come three times for her patient 
before they would give up their fascinating 
occupation. 

It was a great success, and Tom went away 
that night with a lighter heart. Yes, it was 
a great success, and Tom got the promise 
of General Ware's work on the Soudan to 
crown it. Nevertheless, one morning in the 
midst of her work Lady Molly's fingers dropped 
from the keys, and she asked herself — 

" What is the use of it all ? This brings 
my husband no nearer to me. I am working 
for myself, doing nothing for him. This may 
make me independent of help from a dear 
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friend, may enable me to live without priva- 
tion, but it doesn't add a single comfort to 
my dear Dick's life, doesn't lessen his hard- 
ship by a single hour. And what is the good 
of life to me if it can't be useful to him ? Is 
all hope of redeeming him to be abandoned ? 
Can I do nothing more than earn my living 
— nothing better than this ? " 

At that moment Mary Price entered the 
room with a card. 

" There wass an owld shentleman to see 
you, misses. Was I to show him in whatever } " 

" Yes," answered Lady Molly, reading the 
card, for the name threw a glimmer of hope upon 
the questions she had been putting to herself. 

Then Sir Edward Medwin marched into 
the room, his hat in one hand, his glasses 
wagging from the other. But his attitude as 
he saluted Lady Molly was as deferential as 
it had been supercilious to her husband, Sir 
Edward having that extraordinary reverence 
for a title which is characteristic of your self- 
made man. 

" Through my influence at the Home Office," 
he began, seating himself, after making the 
conventional inquiries after Lady Molly's health, 
** I have obtained an interview with your — er 
— unfortunate husband, Doctor Munroe." 

Lady Molly's heart beat violently, and her 
looks bade Sir Edward, for the love of mercy 
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speak quickly ; but he proceeded in his 
measured parliamentary manner— 

"That interview positively shocked me. 
Your husband s hair is actually white, and is 
not out of keeping with his general appearance, 
which is that of a broken-down old man." 

Lady Molly uttered a faint cry of anguish, 
clasping her poor hands. 

" Believe me, Lady Maryan, I have not 
come here in a spirit of self-glorification, to 
point out that in your husband's punishment 
my forewarning has been realised. I have 
no wish to inflict pain ; on the contrary, I 
desire to give you hope." 

" Hope ! Oh, if you knew what that means 
to me ! " 

** I have had a very serious conversation 
with the Home Secretary, and the result of 
that conversation is that, under certain con- 
ditions, I believe we may with confidence rely 
on Doctor Munroe being set at liberty within 
a very reasonable period." 

" Oh, God bless you ! " cried Lady Molly, 
beside herself with the sudden joy that in- 
toxicated her spirit, and rising, she caught Sir 
Edward's hand in hers and pressed it. 

Sir Edward received the caress with some 
embarrassment and the unpleasing sembl?.nce 
of a smile, cleared his throat, and proceeded 
to make his meaning clearer. 



CHAPTER IX 

SIR EDWARD MAKES A BID 

I OBSERVED," said Sir Edward, "that 
under certain conditions we may rely 
upon Doctor Munroe being set at liberty. 
Those conditions he has agreed to, and it only 
remains for you to accept them." 

"Why, I would accept any conditions," she 
began eagerly ; and then, with an intuitive per- 
ception that this proposal could spring from 
no generous or unselfish motive, she checked 
herself, and asked, in a tone of mistrust, 
"What conditions do you mean?" 

" Simply that you resume your maiden 
name and your position in my house before 
you knew Doctor Munroe, and that you hold 
no further intercourse whatever with him." 

" See him no more, speak to him never 
again ! " she exclaimed. 

" Exactly. You will continue your life as 
though he had never crossed your path." 

Lady Molly's first impulse was to refuse that 
condition with indignation, but on the instant 

86 
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she controlled it, thinking of her husband, and 
the probable consequence to him of her refusal. 

** I shall continue to live at my chambers in 
Maidstone ; the establishment at Tonbridge 
will be absolutely at your disposition, and you 
shall have the same liberal allowance for 
maintaining that establishment that your 
mother, the countess, enjoyed in her lifetime. 
No sort of control shall be put upon your 
actions; you shall be free to spend your 
annual income as you please, and — on the sole 
condition that I have named — you may, if you 
think fit, settle a certain annuity upon Doctor 
Munroe." 

**You say my husband has agreed to our 
lifelong separation?" 

** His last words, if I recollect rightly, were 
these : * If my wife will accept your conditions, 
I will bind myself to respect them. If she will 
undo the past, I will help her to undo it. If 
she will be free, she shall be free.' " 

Sir Edward thought it advisable to leave out 
the concluding sentence, in which the convict 
had indicated clearly enough that he intended 
to make his wife actually free by putting an 
end to his own life ; but he had told enough to 
show Lady Molly that it was for 
rather than his own her husband had agreed 
to Sir Edward's terms. And, gauging his love 
by her own, she knew that freedom and life 
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under such conditions would be more bitter to 
him than imprisonment and death. Neverthe- 
less, she felt that the answer which sealed his 
fate was not to be formed hastily. It was no 
time for indulging in high - flown sentiment ; 
she must temporise — stoop to the level of the 
man she had to deal with, meet craft with craft 
if it were necessary. 

"If I refuse your offer, what follows.^" she 
cried. 

" I shall abandon all attempts to obtain 
Doctor Munroe s release, and neither he nor you 
have anything to expect from my generosity." 

" That is a very candid admission of heart- 
lessness." 

** On the contrary, it is a proof of my regard 
for you. I have nothing to gain by Doctor 
Munroe's release, and if in your return to 
Broadwoods I have some advantage, you must 
admit that I pay a high price for it. It is to my 
advantage that all connection that has existed 
between Doctor Munroe, you, and myself, 
shall be forgotten, as it must quickly be, under 
existing circumstances. But, for your mother 
and my wife the countess's sake, I will do any- 
thing to redeem you from the disgraceful 
position to which that felon has brought you." 

The blood rushed into Lady Molly's face, 
but she held her tongue, schooling herself to 
bear insult and ignominy for love of Dick. 
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"One other result is evident, and to my 
advantage : if you leave your husband in 
prison he must shortly die there. I was told 
by the Governor that his intellect has already 
suffered by solitary confinement, and no one 
who knew him a year ago and saw him 
yesterday could doubt that his days are 
numbered." 

"O God, what shall I do?" prayed Lady 
Molly silently, bowing her head under this last 
blow. Then some comforting angel whispered, 
" Courage, courage ! Hope is not dead." And 
she strung herself to another effort. Raising 
her head she looked Sir Edward in the face, 
silent a while, as she gathered her wits. 

"If — if I accept your terms," she said, 
speaking slowly and very distinctly, "if I 
consent to this virtual divorce from my dear 
husband — if I go back to the world without his 
name, tacitly proclaiming that I no longer have 
faith in him — what assurance am I to have that 
he will be released?" 

" My word of honour to use all my 
influence " — 

"You have used all your influence — at least, 
you told me so— to prevent his conviction, and 
you failed." 

"Had I known then what I know now I 
should not have failed." 

It was as if a flashlight had revealed a buoy 
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to her sinking spirits. Lady Molly held her 
breath lest in her agitation an incautious word 
or even a gesture might check the folly of an 
adversary who seemed to be throwing the 
game into her hands. For this admission 
implied that Sir Edward had certainly found a 
clue to the mystery of the crime. But that 
admission in itself was worth nothing ; it might 
be but an empty boast which he could retract 
or explain away if it suited his purpose. She 
must lead him on, if possible, to say more, to 
reveal the clue he had discovered. 

"You did fail," she said tauntingly, "and 
unless you can prove my husband innocent by 
fixing the guilt on the actual criminal, you will 
fail again. Short of that, I am convinced that 
nothing will persuade Justice that she has been 
at fault." 

" Pardon me," replied Sir Edward, in a tone 
of irritation, "the Home Secretary distinctly 
told me that if I could produce actual proof to 
show that any of the stolen notes were not 
changed by Doctor Munroe, he should believe 
your version of the affair — and act upon 
it." 

"And you can prove that?" said Lady 
Molly, lifting her eyebrows and speaking with 
a flippant incredulity that piqued the great 
man still more. 

" I can," affirmed Sir Edward, drawing down 
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his lips and baring his teeth ; " I can. Two 
of those notes have come into my possession 
since Doctor Munroe was convicted." 

**Then, knowing him to be innocent, and 
with the proof in your hand," she exclaimed, 
losing her self-control, *' you propose that I 
shall agree to this divorce from him, as your 
price for performing an act of common justice 
and humanity ? " 

"I insist upon that condition — in your 
interest " — 

Lady Molly could not suppress the exclama- 
tion of contempt and indignation that sprang 
from her heart. 

**But," continued Sir Edward, " I do not admit 
that those notes do prove Doctor Munroe's 
innocence ; in my opinion they prove only that 
he may have had a confederate. That opinion, 
however, I am willing to keep to myself — again 
I say, in your interests — if the fact alone will 
satisfy the Home Secretary that your theory 
with regard to the robbery, after accidental 
death, is tenable." 

" You know who passed those two notes ? " 
asked Lady Molly, with a desperate attempt to 
recover the ground she had lost. 

" That question I must decline to answer." 

"Suppose I call upon you in a court of 
justice, to repeat upon your oath what you have 
said to me here " — 
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*• I shall still reserve what further knowledge 
I possess." 

Lady Molly made no reply — she could say 
nothing now. 

" Well, Lady Maryan, is your husband to be 
released or not ? " 

"You must give me time — the thing you 
ask me to do is not to be done without 
consideration." 

" I am a man of action, and cannot afford to 
waste time. When will you be able to give a 
definite yes or no to my offer ? " 

" To-morrow." 

** In twenty - four hours, then,** said Sir 
Edward, looking at his watch as he rose, " I 
shall call for your reply." 

• * • • • • 

" It's all fudge and bluff," Captain Tom 
declared, when Lady Molly had recounted to 
him what had passed between herself and Sir 
Edward. "Influence with the Home Secretary, 
forsooth ! A vulgar, pretentious, superficial 
charlatan like that influence a gentleman and a 
man of the world ! Don't you believe a word 
of it ; it's a trick to make a good woman forsake 
her husband ; but happily you've too much 
sense to be taken by such a palpable trap as 
that." 

" Don't you believe about those two notes ? ** 

"Not a word of it. No, my dear Lady 
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Molly," he added, taking her hand as he read 
what lay behind her regretful gaze, **I know 
what you are thinking, but you mistake me. 
If I thought that the production of these notes 
would convict old Keene of the robbery and 
prove Dick innocent of the crime he suffers 
for, I would persuade you to accept the offer of 
this fellow — even at the terrible price he would 
exact. But I know this story of the two notes 
is a lie. How ? Because I have just come 
from the bank, where I was assured that not 
one of the missing notes had been presented 
since Dick's apprehension. And now I will 
tell you why I went there. I was advised to 
make inquiry by a friend — ^and coming in con- 
junction with this interview the advice made a 
very curious coincidence. ' If ever this crime 
is traced home, ' said he, * it will be through the 
missing notes ; for the greed or necessity that 
prompted the criminal to murder Colonel 
Vernon will never permit him to destroy the 
notes or to keep so large a sum of money long 
unused.' The friend who said that was old 
Keene, who is the very man you believe would 
be implicated by the production of those notes." 
" Heaven forgive me if I have wronged 
him," said Lady Molly fervently. " But you 
don't know how my heart leapt with joy when 
I thought a clue had been found to Dick's 
innocence ; and now," she added, with a sigh, 
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"it's heavy again, and in the place of hope 
there is — nothing." 

** I don't know about that," replied Captain 
Tom cheerfully, lugging a newspaper out of his 
pocket " This is a day of discoveries ; look 
at this " — 

He folded the newspaper and handed it to 
Lady Molly with his finger on an advertise- 
ment in the second column, and she read — 

MUNROE.— The wife of Dr. Richard Munroe is 
requested to communicate with H. M., Cecil 
Chambers, Strand. 

**Do you think this is addressed to me?" 
asked Lady Molly. 

'' Looks like it." 

" What shall we do ? " 

"Wire him at once to come here by ten 
o'clock to-morrow morning. Til look up soon 
after nine, and who knows that between us we 
may get something out of * H. M.,' that will 
enable you to tell Sir Edward to go and be 
hanged, with a cheerful voice. With some sort 
of voice and in some sort of words you must 
have had to tell him that," added the captain, 
smiling into Lady Molly's deep eyes; "you're 
such a brick, you know." 

He might have said something more gracious, 
to express his conviction that her woman's 
heart would never agree to give up Dick ; but 
in his English way he only thought it 
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A FRIEND IN NEED 



SHORTLY after ten the following morning 
a ring at the bell and an elaborate 
flourish on the door-knocker of Sunnyside 
Cottage put an end to the type-writing upon 
which Lady Molly and the captain had been 
trying to concentrate their thoughts for the last 
half-hour ; and they rose to their feet as Mary 
Price opened the door and ushered in the 
expected ** H. M." 

He was an extraordinary man to look at, 
this visitor — a man of fifty or thereabouts, with 
a weather-beaten, clean-shaven face, a long 
upper lip, a large mouth not devoid of humour, 
sly, twinkling, greenish-grey eyes, and long 
dark hair — a little too glossy for Nature — 
brushed back from a high forehead and bushed 
out at the back of his head in a queue de 
canard. He wore turn-down collars and a 
red scarf with a very showy diamond in it, 
a frock-coat, rather startling shepherd's plaid 
trousers, gaiters, and yellow shoes. In one 

04 
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hand he held a silk umbrella with an ivory 
knob carved in a very realistic resemblance 
of a death's-head, and in the other his silk 
hat, which was pressed to his breast in the 
correct manner of a showman facing his 
audience. There was a good deal of the 
showman in his appearance, with a smack of 
the sea-captain ashore, and a dash of the 
Dulcamara. 

" Have I the honour of addressin' Mrs. 
Richard Munroe ? " he asked. 

Lady Molly inclined her head, and Captain 
Tom said — 

" This is Lady Maryan." 

The visitor surveyed her steadfastly for a 
moment, making a click with his tongue against 
his teeth, and then said — 

" Well, my dear, I am proud to make your 
acquaintance, for I perceive you are what we 
call in the States * grit,' and a lady in something 
more than name. May I ask who you are, 
sir ? " 

** My name is Thomas Vernon." 

" Captain Tom ? " 

'* Yes." 

" Nephew of Colonel Vernon ? ** 

"Yes." 

** Heir to his lost fortune ? " 

"Yes." 

The visitor regarded him with his shrewd 
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eye, and the deliberative click of his tongue, 
then spoke— 

** I am proud to make your acquaintance 
likewise. I owe my success in life entirely to 
reading the characters of men by their faces ; 
in yours, sir, I read downright honesty, and 
that's good enough for me. Now, my dear" — 
turning to Lady Molly — " you may naturally 
ask who the dickens I am. Well, if I describe 
myself as the noblest work of God, you may 
perhaps smile. Nevertheless, I am a honest 
man, and can conscientiously say that I have 
never wilfully harmed a living soul, however 
much I may have profited by the weakness of 
human nature. I am not an educated man, for 
I ran away to sea before I was thirteen, and 
forgot all I had ever learnt at school before I 
ran away from my ship. I am a professor. I 
have been a professor for the past twenty years. 
As a 'air-cutter and an easy-shaving saloon I 
was a professor. As the world - renowned 
inventor of the Mexican liver-pill and stomach 
regenerator, travelling in a crimson and gold 
chariot drawn by four cream-coloured horses, 
with five men in armour playing a brass band 
on top, and a lady in fleshings operating on the 
drum, I was a professor ; and I was a professor 
when it came down to playing Punch and Judy 
at Margate, after my career as a professor of 
legerdemain was brought to a disastrous finish 
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by my partner bolting with the cash-box and 
leaving me to square it with the proprietor of 
the Jubilee Hall. 

**This introductory patter, my dear," he 
continued, laying his umbrella and hat on the 
table and proceeding to take off his gloves, **is 
intended to show you the outside and general 
character of the man you have to deal with ; 
now to come to the inner and personal nature 
of this same individual, with some explanation 
of the reasons that led me to put that advertise- 
ment in the papers. I am a single man, have 
neither home, wife, nor any other encumbrance, 
and I have made, not a great pile, but just 
about enough to carry me on to the end of my 
life, decent. Somewhere about last May I was 
in New York, and having nothing better to do 
I turned into a quiet reading-room just to look 
at the English papers and see what they were 
doing and thinking about in the Old Country. 
There I read an account of the trial of Doctor 
Richard Munroe for murder, and the sentence 
of death passed upon him. That upset me. 
Couldn't make out what was the matter with 
me. But just because I couldn't help it I kept 
going into that reading-room day after day, 
looking for more news of Richard Munroe, 
with a sick feeling that I should at last read 
an account of his execution. 

** Then I r^ad that his sentence was remitted 
7 
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to imprisonment for life, and I felt a bit better. 
Still, I couldn't feel right, and thinkin' it was 
for want of a occupation I began to look about 
for a side show to work round the country. 
But nothing suited me — it was just like sniffin' 
round a dinner-table when you ain't got a bit 
of appetite worth a cent. That went on for 
months and months. Then one day I says to 
myself, * ' Arry — good - for - nothing ' Arry — 
youVe turned fifty and you ain't never done a 
bit of good for anybody all your life — bar 
distributing a few hundred - weights of the 
regenerators gratis for a bait. YouVe got 
nothing to do, and there's Dick in prison. Go 
home and get him out if you want to sleep easy 
o' nights once more.' That's what brought me 
over here ; and now, my dear, you may perhaps 
guess who I am." 

"Are you his brother Henry?" Lady Molly 
asked eagerly. 

** I am, my dear. His long-lost brother, 
minus the strawberry mark. Dick's brother, 
and no credit to him if the truth was known. 
But he never did round on a pal as a kid, and 
he would be the last in the world to say any- 
thing against me. He was a dear good fellow 
to me — always ready to take the licking when 
I made the mischief. I've written once or 
twice — half a dozen times at the most — in the 
course of the past forty years, but I never had 
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the pluck to hunt him up, hearing how he had 
climbed up the ladder and knowing how I had 
stepped to the bottom of it. But things is 
different now, and our position is changed 
about It's my chance now to help brother 
Dick, and by Heaven I will." 

Lady Molly clasped her hands, looking 
strenuously in the face of this strange saviour, 
hoping much from the resourcefulness of one 
who had lived long by the versatile use of his 
wits. Captain Tom said nothing, and the 
silence was broken only by the tongue click 
with which the professor emphasised his 
decision. 

" Now we come to the object of my adver- 
tising," resumed the professor. "Well, my 
dear, Til tell you straight. I wanted to find 
out if you was a good woman or not ; and if 
you, sir, on whose chair I am now sitting'* — 
here another significant click — **was a man to 
be trusted. If I had not found you a good 
woman, my dear, unwearied by failure in your 
husband's cause, I should have tipped you a bit 
of patter — what we call in conjuring *side gaff' 
— and left you none the wiser for my visit ; and 
if I was not sure," he continued, turning to 
Captain Tom, " that your intentions are honour- 
able towards my sister-in-law, and your heart 
loyal to the friend who saved your life, I should 
certainly have kept you in the dark. But 
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seeing you are both to be trusted, I have no 
hesitation in telling you my purpose, and indeed, 
my dear, I shall call upon you to help me if 
needs be." 

" Oh, with all my heart ! " cried Lady Molly 
eagerly. 

The professor regarded her keenly, and after 
a dubitating click, said — 

** For the same reason as I wouldn't be fool 
enough to ask a fishmonger if his fish is fresh, 
I won't ask you if you believe Dick is innocent 
of that robbery." 

** He is innocent," Lady Molly affirmed with 
vehemence. 

"So be it, my dear, and Heaven forbid your 
faith in him be ever shaken. But I am certain 
sure of this — and I have not studied every 
detail of this case for five weeks to no purpose 
— ^^the guilt will never be fixed on anyone else, 
and all the money you have spent in trying to 
prove Mr. Keene, the lawyer, guilty is money 
wasted. Dick will never get his ticket-of-leave." 

** Then how is he to leave the prison } " 

•* Without it." 

" You mean that he is to make his escape ? " 

"That, and nothing else." 

Lady Molly's courage was undaunted by the 
desperate nature of this proposal — the boldness 
of the undertaking seemed, on the contrary, to 
fire her imagination and string her nerves for 
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action. But Captain Tom, with a clear know- 
ledge of the difficulties to be overcome, 
observed — 

**They say no man has ever escaped from 
Portland." 

" And they'd have told you — if you'd inquired 
as closely into the matter as I have — that every 
attempt to escape has been made by a burglar 
depending on his own unaided efforts. They're 
no good. The day's gone by when a man 
could break gaol with a rusty nail and a 
knotted sheet. Jack Sheppard wouldn't have 
the ghost of a chance nowadays. The only 
man who has a chance is the forger and higher 
class of criminal well connected outside ; but, 
unfortunately for them, their friends are too 
respectable to hazard the rescue of a convict." 

* * What means do you propose to employ ? " 
asked Tom. 

** Bribery and corruption," replied the 
professor, thrusting his hands deep in his 
trousers pockets, with a click expressive of the 
utmost confidence in his design. Tom looked 
grave. **At anyrate, I mean to try it," pur- 
sued the professor. " Every penny I have 
shall be sunk, and when that's gone, my dear " 
— to Lady Molly — ** I will find more if 
necessary." 

Lady Molly assented joyfully — her fingers 
biting into the palms of her hands 
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" Dick will leave that prison in the full light 
of day and in a decent suit of clothes. He will 
walk quietly down to the station and take his 
ticket for Weymouth, where you, my dear, will 
be ready to go with him aboard the first boat 
that goes out for the Channel Islands." 

Lady Molly sprang to her feet with an 
irrepressible cry of delight. 

"Sit down, my dear," said the professor 
kindly; **the time for action has not come yet, 
though it is not far off. I have seen Dick." 

** You have seen him ! " 

"Yes. As another kind of professor, in 
rusty black and a broad-brimmed felt, I got a 
viewing order. The warder pointed him out 
to me, for, of course, 1 shouldn't have known 
him any more than he could know me. He was 
sitting in a row with a dozen other poor wretches, 
with goggles over his eyes, breaking stones 
under a shed. I took stock of that warder" — 
click — "and the Governor." 

" Do you believe that he is to be bribed ? " 
queried the captain. 

"Cap*n Tom," replied the professor, with 
conviction, " I would undertake to bribe your 
Prime Minister, if you gave me time and the 
means. I hold that the man doesn't breathe 
who has not a weakness, or who won't yield to 
temptation, if you give him the fitting oppor- 
tunity." 
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" That's what you might call rather a large 
order, isn't it, Mr. Munroe?" 

"Well, we shall see, sir. IVe made a 
beginning, anyhow. My warder has yielded 
to a single dollar. He's taken a letter to Dick, 
and ril bet all I'm worth you shall see his 
answer in less than a week." 

• ••••• 

And in fact that very morning Doctor Dick, 
sitting down in his cellar to dinner, heard a 
kick at the iron door, and glancing in the 
direction perceived a pellet of paper no bigger 
than a pea rolling from beneath it towards him. 

He picked it up, examined it wondering, cut 
the thread that bound it, and unrolled the 
narrow slip, on which was written in clear 
small capitals the following cipher : — 

** DSVM ELF XZM IVZW GSRH TREY RG YZXP CL 
GSV DZIWVl ZMW VCKVXG NLIV ? " 



CHAPTER XI 

CAPTAIN TOM, DOCTOR DICK, AND PROFESSOR 
HARRY. THE CIPHER. 

THE professor was certainly mad in his 
theory that no man was proof against 
temptation ; at least, that was Captain Tom's 
opinion. He walked with the professor to the 
railway station. 

** Nice old dear, that," said the professor, 
with a backward jerk of his head, as they left 
Sunnyside Cottage together. 

** Who do you mean ? " asked Tom sharply. 

'* Mary Price — the old woman who just let 
us out." 

" Oh, Mary. Yes, she's a good old soul." 

" You think so, do you ? " 

"Tm certain of it." 

"Click — You're what is called a hoptimist, 
ain't you, sir — one of them as finds sermons in 
sticks and good in everything ? " 

" When it is possible." 

** Got her out of Maidstone Workhouse, I 
believe ? " 

104 
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"Yes." 

*' At Lady Maryan's suggestion ? " 

"No." 

** Seem pretty strongly attached now/' 

" The old woman came at a time when her 
tenderness and sympathy were sorely needed 
by poor Lady Molly." 

" She's a good sort, Lady Molly." 

"It's refreshing to hear you say so," said 
Tom, with a smile. 

" I mean it Good brand. Td trust her 
with anything ; wild horses wouldn't drag a 
secret out of her." — Click — '* Wonder where 
those notes are." 

"It is said that two have been found in 
circulation quite recently. Do you believe it ? ' 

"Shouldn't be a bit surprised, especially if 
they were found knocking about Maidstone." 
— Click — "I wonder if Mary Price would 
know the look of 'em." 

" Mary Price ! Why, they would have kept 
her out of the workhouse." 

"If she had known how to get rid of them 
safely. I bet the party who has been nursing 
them up all these months got 'em off her for a 
dollar." 

"Why on earth should you think she had 
them ? " 

" Because she deserved them for her part in 
the business." 
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There was no combating with such pessimism 
as this, so Captain Tom knit his brows and 
kept silence. 

"Click — Wonder if Lady Maryan knows 
where the rest of the notes are." 

" Lady Molly ! " exclaimed Tom in per- 
plexity. 

" Of course, you don't ? " 

** Upon my soul, Mr. Munroe, I don't under- 
stand you," said Tom, coming to a stand.. 

"Well, I want you to understand me," 
replied the professor, facing him. ** We ought 
to understand each other exactly, and keep 
nothing up our sleeves if we're to be partners 
in this game. If youVe any idea how this 
crime was done, out with it If you think it 
was done by my brother Dick, don't be afraid 
to tell me." 

•* Good Heaven ! I'd stake my life on Dick's 
innocence." 

" I wouldn't I'll tell you why, and if, when 
you've heard me out, you find my reasons hold 
water, you ought in common honesty to declare 
whether we — that is, myself, Dick, and Lady 
Molly — are to regard you in future as a friend 
or an enemy." 

Tom nodded, and they strolled on, taking a 
deserted path across the common. 

" First," began the professor, **was there any 
temptation for Dick to steal that money? I 
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think there was very pressing temptation. He 
had married a wife of luxurious habits, and 
possibly extravagant tastes, who very likely 
had never done a handstir in her life and 
scarcely knew the meaning of economy. They 
have a weakly child, and he loves both passion- 
ately. He gets into difficulties, and sees 
privation before his helpless wife and child, at 
an age when a man begins to feel declining 
energy and vigour. That he was pushed hard 
is evident by his going to the South with the 
forlorn hope of making a practice there, and 
also, by his own admission, in taking a gift of 
money from Colonel Vernon. You admit that ? " 

** Yes ; but that is a wholly insufficient 
motive for leading such a man as your brother 
to kill his benefactor and rob his friend" — 

" Meaning yourself." 

"Yes. He knew that I was heir to my 
uncle's estate." 

"Perhaps he knew something to the 
contrary. Your uncle made no will, I find. 
Now, can you be absolutely certain that he had 
not some intention of bequeathing his money 
to someone else ? " 

" No." 

** In their last interview he might have 
intimated some such change of purpose to 
Dick, so, that in taking the money he was 
certainly not robbing you." 
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** Admitting that possibility, the murder is 
still to be accounted for." 

" I believe there was no murder," 

" That implies that he got into the house 
after my uncle's death." 

**Did he leave it that night? The only 
evidence is that given by the decidedly con- 
tradictory and uncertain witness, Mary Price, 
which opens the door to doubt. Now, what 
might have happened after Dick returned with 
the money ? Your uncle naturally presses him 
to stay till the last moment. He hurries off to 
catch the train. In his absence Mr. Keene 
looks in. Soon after that my brother returns, 
having missed the last up-train. He stays the 
night at your uncle's. Your uncle overdoses 
himself, as Dick feared he might. In the 
morning Dick is up early, and going into the 
sitting-room that opens into Colonel Vernon's 
bedroom, he finds your uncle dead. 

** At that moment the temptation seizes him, 
and all the possibilities the possession of that 
money affords come before his mind. He 
takes the money, and calls Mary Price. He 
shows her what has happened, and begs her to 
stay till he is out of the house before raising 
an alarm, putting a couple of notes into her 
hand. That's her temptation, and believing 
him to be innocent — it is not likely that she 
knew anything about the notes that were in 
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the coloners desk then — she yields. And 
then my brother bolts. Now, I don't say that's 
what did happen, or that the explanation is 
right in every particular, but I think you must 
allow that the general idea is a possible one." 

The captain made no reply. The theory 
was repugnant to him ; but it was not more 
preposterous than that advanced by Lady 
Molly — to which it bore a curious resemblance 
in some particulars; it was less outrageous, 
indeed, for it gave a motive for the robbery 
which was not to be shown in Lady Molly's 
explanation. 

**Is it possible?" asked the professor, after 
an interval. 

** Not unless Lady Molly's statement with 
regard to her husband's movements that night 
is a lie." 

** Of course not. But if you think that lady 
is incapable of telling a lie to save her husband, 
you do her a vast injustice. Why, George 
Washington would have lied in her place." 

Tom admitted that, and asked what followed 
if he admitted also the possibility of Doctor 
Dick's guilt. 

" Why this, sir," replied the . professor, 
stopping again and facing Tom. ** If you 
allow that my brother may have robbed you, 
you ought right here to make up your mind 
whether you can freely forgive him or not If 
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you can't, then as a honourable man you must 
withdraw from your present position as a friend 
to Lady Molly, and not look over our hands in 
the life-and-death game we've got to play." 

"That is obvious," said Tom, and then, 
after a moment's reflection, he added, " I shall 
not withdraw from my position, Mr. Munroe, 
The utmost conceivable extent of Dick's guilt 
is taking money which might have been mine, 
and I forgive him that, for Heaven knows he 
was welcome to all I had." 

" Spoke like a gentleman, sir. Give us your 
hand. We understand each other now, and 
here's all the pledge that's needed." He 
dropped his grip on Tom's hand with a click of 
satisfaction. " Now, sir, go back to that poor 
lady and tell her what I didn't care to let out 
before I'd made things clear with you — that 
I'm off to Portland this very afternoon, and if 
I wire her to come on to Weymouth it's because 
I've got a message from her husband that I 

don't care to trust out of my hands." 
• ••••• 

Before going back to work, Doctor Dick 
rolled up the strip of paper and concealed it in 
the corner of his mattress. He had got the 
string of letters by heart, but could make no 
sense of them. He worked badly that after- 
noon, and was bullied by the overseer for 
inattention ; he saw nothing but that row of 
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letters, could give his mind to nothing but 
twisting them into intelligible form. 

The riddle was still unsolved when he got 
back to his cell. There he drew out the strip 
of paper, and kneeling in a corner, where he 
could not be seen through the peephole in the 
door, he pored over the cipher. He felt 
certain that it had not come into his possession 
by accident or error, and that it was a message 
from the world outside his prison's wall. It 
was maddening to be unable to read it, and his 
very eagerness bewildered and confounded his 
wits, which had lost their keenness by disuse. 
When the light went out, and he lay down in 
the darkness, he found that he could think 
more systematically ; but hour after hour wore 
away before a clue to the mystery presented 
itself. 

Then the recurrence of the letter Z suggested 
that it must represent one of the most used 
letters — E, or I, or A. Z, thought he, is the last 
letter in the alphabet ; A is the first. What if 
the alphabet is simply reversed ! To decipher 
one word would give the key to all. He took 
the last word of three letters in the row. 
Taking Z to represent A, M would come under 
N, while W, being the fourth letter from the 
end, must be D, which is the fourth from the 
beginning, and there stood the word AND. 

He started up in bed, his teeth chattering 
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with agitation in the discovery of this very 
simple solution. And now, taking the letters 
as they ran, and tracing their relative positions 
on his mind as he traversed them, he presently 
read off the whole message thus : — 

"When you can read this, give it back to the warder and 
expect more." 

He repeated the message again and again to 
himself, literally choking with emotion under 
the influence of feverish excitement Tears ran 
down his cheeks and pattered upon the coarse 
linen sheet. And let no one who has not 
suffered as he has, think the effect dispropor- 
tionate to the cause. It was the revival of 
hope in a despairing heart, the first ray of light 
and gasp of fresh air breaking through the 
tomb in which he was buried alive. 

He rose and dressed silently in the dark. 
When the gas was turned on in the early 
morning he broke a splinter from the wooden 
shelf with his thumb nail. With this he drew 
blood from his arm, and on the back of the slip 
of paper traced the letters ** Dick." Then he 
rolled up the slip and tied it with a thread from 
his shirt. 

He was strapping up his bed when the 
warder opened the door and came into his 

cell. 

** Seen anything knocking about ? " he asked, 

in a low tone. 
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"Only this," replied Doctor Dick, offering 
the pellet of paper. 

The warder took it with a wink, slipped it 
into his whistle pocket, and left the cell with 
an audible admonition to ** Keep them buckles 
brighter." 

In the quarry Doctor Dick made amends 
that day for his slowness of yesterday, working 
with a will and giving the overseer no cause for 
a single growl. Indeed, he felt that he could 
toil patiently and work out his time with 
resignation if only he might keep in touch 
with his wife and hear from her occasionally 
— say, once a month. He reckoned out his 
distance from visiting day. Only fifty-eight 
days had now to pass before he should see her, 
if he pegged away and kept out of the punish- 
ment list. No fear that he should go wrong, 
now that he had that to look forward to. It 
was the absence of hope that made a man 
desperate; the feeling that all was lost which 
maddened him to fury, or sunk his soul into 
desponding recklessness. 

But that was not his case — not now. It had 
been when, for aught he knew to the contrary, 
his wife was lying dead with her child. He 
was sure now that she lived, for he could 
attribute that message to no one else, and in 
only fifty-eight short days he should look into 
her dear face and listen to the music of her 
8 
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beloved voice for close upon half an hour. 
Meanwhile he should hear from her again, for 
she had bidden him ** expect more," and would 
not have raised that hope without assurance. 

How long would it be before she could send 
him another slip of paper ; in a week*s time, 
perhaps, not earlier. He tried to school 
himself to expect nothing for a good seven 
days ; nevertheless, in his cell his ear and eye 
were ever on the alert for signs of the coming 
message. 

Sitting at his supper on the fourth evening, 
he started to his feet as the tramp of the warder 
in the corridor stopped outside his cell. The 
shutter over the peephole in the door was lifted, 
and he saw an eye regarding him ; he turned 
his glance to the opening under the door, and 
the next minute saw a pellet roll towards him. 
In anticipation of this letter he had learnt to 
transpose the alphabet with such readiness 
that he deciphered the words before him at 
once — 

" Darling, we are near you, your brother Henry and I, your 
loving Molly.** 

After this, in differently formed letters, he 
read — 

"Answer in same cipher, perforated with enclosed pin. — 

Harry." 

Stuck transversely in the slip was a doll's 
pin. 



CHAPTER XII 



THE FORLORN HOPE 



WHEN the go-between returned that last 
pellet to the professor, he said — 

**Look here, sir, I daren't go on with this 
game. Us warders are watched as close as the 
prisoners, pretty well. So I must turn the job 
up unless you see how it may be done safer 
than meeting here in the dark." 

'•' Nothing simpler, my friend," replied the 
professor. " I observed when I was going 
over the quarries that the overseer had a nice 
little pile of fossils on a stone " — 

** Pick 'em out by the hund'ed, they do." 

** What does the overseer do with them ? " 

" Sells 'em twopence a dozen." 

**Well, suppose you bought a dozen for 
twopence and sold them at ten shillings apiece, 
how would that suit you ? " 

** Down to the ground." 

** Do you know the * Wheatsheaf ' inn ? " 

** What, up there at Easton ? Sh' think I did. 
My house of call every Saturday afternoon." 
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**Well, Vm a professor — a professor of 
geology, and I generally drop in at the 
* Wheatsheaf* for a little refreshment When 
you meet me there you might show me a fossil 
— one having a hole filled with a small roll of 
paper. I should put half a sovereign with 
another little roll of paper under it into your 
hand, and tell you that Td buy another at the 
same price if you should find it by next 
Saturday. Then we would have a glass of 
ale together, and I should bid you good after- 
noon, leaving you to laugh at me for a juggins 
as much as ever you like as soon as my back's 
turned. Do you tumble to it ? " 

The warder did tumble to it ; moreover, he 
rolled a pellet of blank paper under Doctor 
Dick's door, to give the professor full measure 
for his money on the following Saturday. And 
thenceforward to the end the exchange of 
letters was systematic and regular. 

By dint of using thinner paper, and writing 
in smaller characters and with abbreviations, 
the husband and wife corresponded at greater 
length without increasing the bulk of the pellet ; 
and scraps from Captain Tom and the professor 
on separate slips were also squeezed into the 
tiny packet. Oh ! the joy those tiny packets 
gave — the delight he found in pricking out his 
reply ! 

" Now that I know you are well, love," he wrote, " and that 
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you have two good friends beside you, I am as happy as a 
caged squirrel. I go my daily round — just enough exercise to 
keep me in good fettle. I eat with gusto and I fall asleep. 
But I sleep as no squirrel can sleep. You shall know why 
next week." 

"You are with me in my sleep, darling — just as Dodo was 
before the great sorrow. Your wonderful white face shines 
through the darkness — not as it was, darling, but as it tSy sweeter 
and tenderer for suffering. 'Tis you, not a fancy. Tell me if 
you do not twist your fringe at night over that pure white brow 
with those hinged wire things." 

"It is true — those three little forked things in the hair. 
Thank God, dear love, great trouble has not made you neglectful 
of yourself. I pray to see you smile in your sleep. You kissed 
my letter last night — as I kiss this from you.* 

" I am not alone. A friend hops in to breakfast and dinner 
with me. There are sparrows in the ward, and there is a gap 
under the door for passing out brushes, etc., at night. By 
putting crumbs down regularly I have induced one of the little 
brown fellows to come into the cell ; and now he actually hops 
about my shelf as I eat, with such cheery chirping, cocking up 
his bright eye at me in the prettiest way." 

" I had ravelled out a thread for tying up my last packet. My 
little brown friend found it on the shelf, picked it up, gave it 
a twist, cocked his eye at it with much chipping and tail 
flicking, then hopped on the ground with it, took it to the door, 
and with a wicked look at parting, scuttled off under the door, 
taking it right away. He has a wife somewhere, love." 

" I spied my sparrow this morning with his mate, terribly 
busy in one of the comers of the roof tree where the warders 
can^t reach them with the longest broom. And when my friend 
hopped into the cell for a hasty dinner, he seemed to promise 
me he would bring his family down to see me when they come 
into the world and are fledged." 

"Why did you cry last night, darling — stretching out your 
arms as if weary of waiting ? Let us have faith in the eternal 
justice of God, who surely will take pity on us. I can hardly 
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believe that only thirteen days have now to go before I hear 
your beloved soft voice, to see the love-light in your dear eyes." 

" I am quite in luck's way, love. Hearing I could play the 
organ at sight, the chaplain let me take the harmonium for this 
morning's service at chapel. In the delight of playing once 
more I forgot I was a convict. And the hymn was 'Abide wiih 
me ' — your favourite. I could not see the notes for the tears 
that sprang, but I had no need to see, following as I did the 
memory of your dear voice." 

On the back of another strip from his brother 
he continued — 

" Yet more luck on Monday. The Governor picked me out 
to help another man set his garden in order— most delightful 
work after the quarries. I could sniff the salt sea, and there it 
lay in a great blue crescent away to the south, the beauty of it 
quite overpowering after the eternal grey of quarries and prison 
walls. And now only six days before I see my darling — it 
seems too good to be realised 1 " 

A prospect still more unrealisable was opened 
to Doctor Dick after writing these last words. 
The weekly pellet was swelled beyond its usual 
proportions by a lengthy enclosure from the 
professor — 

" I hear " (he wrote) " that you are employed in the Governor's 
garden, and that you have a quite exceptional opportunity for 
making your escape. That chance is not to be neglected if you 
think it practicable and likely to succeed. There is no time to 
correspond further on the subject, as your work in the garden, 
I am told, will be finished by Tuesday or Wednesday, and by 
that time I trust we shall have you with us, a free man. In the 
hope that you may succeed I have already made preparations 
to aid your escape. There is nothing between the Governor's 
garden and Rufus Castle but broken ground and arable land. 
This castle is a ruined tower about three-quarters of a mile due 
south, standing on the rocks to the west of a clump of enclosed 
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trees. A gas-lamp at the end of the village may help to guide 
you : keep that on your right hand and the light ^ out at sea to 
your left— for, of course, the castle can only be reached safely 
after dusk. Just inside the tower is a heap of rubbish, and in 
this you will find a bundle containing a complete change of 
clothes. Hide the old clothes amongst the rocks, and stay there 
till morning ; then walk through the village of Easton, north, 
and straight on to Portland railway station. You will find 
money in waistcoat pocket Come on to Rodwell and ask for 
Mrs. Heath, Glanfield Villa. 'God speed you." 

Doctor Dick read with a rising pulse ; yet it 
was not elation that quickened the beating of 
his heart, but rather the sense of peril that 
comes with the trumpet's call to charge. He 
took up the strip written by his wife's hand 
and re-read it 

"Before I write again we shall have met, dear love," she 
wrote. "Your brother and Captain Tom will come with me, 
Tom hoping to get permission from the Governor for them to 
see you after me. For I am so jealous, love, that I must have 
you to myself alone first." 

Reading that, his heart seemed to beat no 
more, for he foresaw that the meeting she 
looked to, that he had counted upon with such 
joy, was not to be. 

Clearly she knew nothing of his projected 
escape. His brother had mercifully kept her 
in ignorance of the desperate attempt. She 
would hear of it all too soon. 

Like every other prisoner, he had meditated 
upon the possibility of escape, and as often he 

^ The Shambles lightship. 
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had driven the subject from his mind as an 
unhealthy study that might lead to mischief, 
knowing that hundreds of those who had peopled 
this prison had failed, with all their cunning, 
resources, experience, and dogged perseverance, 
to overcome the difficulties that environed them. 
He knew what were his chances of escape, 
and the futility of trusting to them. The con- 
sequences of failure would be the loss of marks 
and the lengthening of his term of imprisonment. 
More immediate punishment must follow — he 
would certainly be put in irons ; he might be 
flogged with the cat. But worse than all these 
to his mind, more terrible to his loving soul, 
was the absolute certainty that failure would 
debar him from meeting his wife, and the 
probability that it would cut off all further 
communication with her. And there wanted 
but four days now to their meeting. 

" If I do this thing," he said to himself, *' we 
may never meet again so long as we live." 

Nevertheless, he resolved to niake th^ 
attempt ; to fight for freedom with all the skill 
and strength he possessed. Indeed, the advis- 
ability of avoiding disaster and leaving well 
alone never entered into his consideration. 
And this fool - hardiness on the part of a 
reasoning man will appear less anomalous if 
his training amongst soldiers and the chival- 
rous side of his nature are considered. 
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His brother had thought it advisable to 
suggest escape, and would not have made that 
suggestion without due forethought of his and 
Molly's welfare. She and her friends had come 
to the very walls of his prison to aid his escape ; 
he saw that now. The mere exchange of a 
few letters was an insufficient motive for their 
coming. No other resource was left them but 
this. A forlorn hope had been called ; and 
Doctor Dick was not the man to hold back. 



CHAPTER XIII 

A FOREGONE CONCLUSION 

AFTER breakfast on Monday morning, 
Doctor Munroe with his mate was 
marched off by the out- warder to the Governor's 
garden, which lies outside the prison walls and 
directly opposite the prison gates. The warder 
was of a good watch-dog type — uncompromis- 
ing, active, and vigilant. Green, the doctor s 
mate, a gardener by trade, was a ** star " man — 
a badge with a red star distinguishing him from 
his less happy fellows — now growing a beard 
in view of his approaching release. No help 
could be expected from them in the attempt to 
escape. 

Looking out to the south the doctor fancied 
he could make out the clump of trees that 
marked the vicinity of Rufus Castle ; rising 
ground intercepted the view of the shore. But 
there lay the lightship out on the Shambles to 
the left of the trees. The garden, extending 
to the back of the deputy governor's house, 
was overlooked on the left by a row of houses ; 
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to the right were more houses, probably the 
outskirts of Easton. A wall bounded the 
square patch of ground in the direction he had 
to go — a wall that he could clear at a vault, but 
no hedge, nor thicket, nor quarried pit, nor 
sheltering screen of any kind was to be seen 
beyond — a barren, unbroken waste of loose 
stones extended as far as the eye reached. 

He glanced round the garden as they went 
to fetch their tools ; there was no hiding-place 
there. A mere patch of bare ground, without 
outhouses of any kind save the shed where the 
tools lay — and that was a mere lean-to where 
not even a rat could find concealment. Where, 
then, were the exceptional advantages for 
escape mentioned in the letter.** 

To jump the wall and bolt in open daylight 
under the eye of the warder were sheer 
madness — the professor himself had said that 
escape was only possible in the dark. But 
before dark they would be marched back into 
prison. The sole chance of escape, then, lay 
in eluding the vigilance of the warder and 
hiding himself before dusk in some obscure 
retreat where he might escape discovery till 
night fell, and further search for him was 
abandoned. 

** Nearly finished, Green?" asked the 
governor, coming from the house. 

*' Reckon we'll be done by to-morrow night, 
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sir," replied the gardener, looking round at the 
work to be done. 

** It doesn't get dark till nearly seven now, 
sir," suggested the doctor. 

** Hum — no ; knock off at the usual time, 
warder; there's no hurry." 

"What's to be done with all the rubbish, 
sir ? " asked Green. ** Burn it, sir ? " 

** No ; that won't do, with this wind blowing in. 
Smoke us out. Rig up a plank for the barrow, 
warder, and have the stuff shot over the wall 
at the bottom there." 

This looked promising, for the doctor knew 
that the job would fall to him, and if there 
were only a ditch where he might bury himself 
under the rubbish shot over the wall, he might 
find his opportunity ! 

But there was no ditch, and the warder 
posted himself against the wall by the plank, 
and the doctor was forced in the end to abandon 
his project for that day, deciding that if his 
fate must be decided by a desperate dash, that 
course should be taken as the last extremity, 
and when nothing better was to be hoped for. 

The next morning he was marched again 
into the garden, but the conditions were un- 
altered and the outlook was no better. 

•*This afternoon must settle it one way or 
the other," said he, as he returned to his cell 
for dinner. 
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But the warder reported that Green could 
very well finish his work unaided, so Doctor 
Dick was told to join No. 4 gang going down to 
the quarries, and there ended all prospect of 
escaping by the exceptional chances indicated 
in the letter. The poor doctor plodded off with 
his gang, humiliated as if he had failed from a 
loss of courage. The path from the prison to 
the quarries crosses a public footway a dozen 
yards from the road, and turning his eyes in 
that direction he saw through an opening the 
waste that he should have traversed to reach 
Rufus Castle. His brother might be there 
at this very moment waiting to help him ; per- 
haps Molly had discovered the secret and was 
expecting him too, and this thought smote 
him to the heart. 

** If the warder had shot me down like a 
rabbit as I ran it would have been better than 
this," thought he — "better for her, better for 
me. 

He was set to work upon a great block of 
stone that had been blasted from the solid rock 
in the morning. Loosening the stones at the 
back of the block, to allow of a chain being 
passed round it, he perceived a fissure beyond, 
into which a man might squeeze himself and 
escape discovery, if he only pulled down a loose 
block or two on his back. Then it occurred to 
him that, having been absent from the gang 
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for the past week, the warder, when he came 
to count up his crew, might not observe that 
there was one short. In the prison he would 
certainly be missed at locking-up time ; but 
then it would be concluded that he had slipped 
away from his gang on the way home from the 
quarries. 

No one knew of this fissure, and the overseer 
was then superintending the raising of a block 
by the crane on the other side of the pit The 
doctor*s striped jacket hung on a rock close at 
hand ; he got it unseen, returned to the back of 
the block, and when he reckoned it was about 
time for work to stop he dropped into the 
fissure. Then with his crow he loosened some 
fragments overhead and let them fall upon his 
back — as much as he could bear up under. 
This was scarcely done when, happily for 
him, the warder s whistle signalled the men to 
stop work and form into marching order. 

Presently, to his intense relief, he heard the 
"tramp, tramp" of the gang marching off to 
the prison. He was secure for the present, and 
had breathing time to ease off the jagged 
fragment that cut into his neck, and prepare 
for a longer term of endurance. He jammed a 
great stone into the hole through which he had 
squeezed himself, and found a foothold that 
would enable him to throw all his weight 
against it How long would it be before his 
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escape was discovered and a search begoin ? 
Half an hour at the outside, he reckoned, and 
the search would not be given up till — three 
hours hence. He waited, listening breathlessly 
for the gunshot that was to raise the alarm — 
longer than he had expected, an hour he 
believed from the time the gang marched 
off. 

At length it came : " Boom ! " The gun 
was fired from the Verne, and the black flag 
flew, signifying that a convict had escaped, and 
tempting every hungry quarryman on the island 
to turn out and earn ** blood-money'* by his 
capture. 

Doctor Dick planted his hands firmly on his 
knees, clenched his teeth, and braced up his 
nerves for a long ordeal. 

He heard feet coming along at the double, 
and the rubble in the quarry clattered as four 
or five warders jumped down and began their 
search. 

** He was working behind this lump," gasped 
the overseer, panting for breath. 

**'Tain't likely he'd be fool enough to wait 
here for you to find him." 

*' I don't know. Here's a hole here " — He 
shoved his hand into the fissure. 

" G'an away. We ain't huntin' for rabbits." 

Nevertheless, the first man persevered — ^got 
his fingers into an angle of the big stone and 
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pulled at it. Had he pushed it instead, the 
doctor might have been discovered. 

** When did you first miss him ? " 

"Why, I never missed him at all, you stupid 
ass. Hullo, what*s that.**" 

** They Ve giving tongue over at the sheds ; 
that's where he used to work." 

"And that's where he'll be found now. I'm 
off" 

They were all off in less than a minute, and 
Doctor Dick breathed again. 

But other warders and outside searchers 
came there again and again — as if scenting 
their prey there, and it was quite dark before 
the doctor dared relax his aching muscles. He 
carefully loosened the stone, and lowered it 
from the hole through which he must pass out. 
A thin rain drifted in upon his hot face, and he 
thanked God for it, not only because it refreshed 
and invigorated him, but because it promised 
to obscure his future movements. It was much 
too early to leave his hole yet, though. 

He thought that the gas-lamps lighting the 
road that connects " The Grove " with Easton 
would be put out at eleven, and determined to 
wait until then before attempting to make his 
way to Rufus Castle, since at the very outset 
he must cross this road. He knew that the 
prison quarries were completely surrounded by 
high walls with sentry-boxes at intervals, and 
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he felt pretty sure that every exit would be 
guarded to-night, though at ordinary times the 
warders were called iti when the gangs were 
imprisoned. The wall must be scaled some- 
where between the sentry-boxes ; and with this 
purpose, before the lights were out, he ought 
to carefully note where they stood, and get a 
clear idea of the point he should have to steer 
for in the dark. 

This, however, was not to be done with 
impunity, for the quarries themselves would be 
under patrol. He waited till he heard a clock 
strike ten ; then with infinite precaution he 
drew himself up out of his cramped hiding- 
place, made his way round the block, and looked 
about him. The drizzling rain still fell, and he 
could see nothing but the outline of the pit 
against the faint light from the lamps in the 
Easton Road. Bending low, he crept gradually 
to the slope and made his way up to the level. 
Now he could see the wall to the south and the 
tops of houses beyond ; and he could also make 
out the sentry-boxes east and west. 

Striking a straight line south from where he 
stood he should reach the wall nearly opposite 
the last house in the row. That would do — in 
the dark. It was still some distance from the 
opening he noticed in coming to the quarry, an 
opening which would now surely be guarded. 
But it must be waste land lying between the 
9 
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houses and the opening, and if he could only 
make his way unseen across that, he would be 
upon the open that stretched away past the 
Governor's garden to Rufus Castle. He sat 
down facing the point to be struck, feeling 
himself as safe here as in the pit, but keeping 
his eyes well about him. 

At eleven o'clock the lights went out one by 
one, as he had expected. He waited yet ten 
minutes, and then marched forward in the 
darkness until he was brought up by the wall. 
He found interstices in the uncemented stones 
that made climbing comparatively easy, but he 
proceeded with the utmost caution lest a sound 
should betray him. Lying on the wall he 
looked and listened for some minutes, then he 
quietly dropped to the ground. He stood now 
in the Easton Road ; the corner house faintly 
discernible showed him that he had made a 
fairly straight line through the quarry ground. 
Not a light was visible in any of the houses — 
not a glimmer anywhere save to the north, 
where the faint reflected glow from Weymouth 
hung over the Verne. Keeping under the wall, 
he crept stealthily in the direction of the prison 
until the last house on the opposite side of the 
road was behind him. Then he crossed the 
road and groping along felt a low stone wall, 
which he got over without the least trouble. 

** It's all right now," thought he. But, in 
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fact, his difficulties were just beginning. Half 
a dozen steps brought him to a pile of timber. 
Feeling his way round this obstacle, he came to 
a paling so rotten and shaky that he dared not 
attempt to climb over it. Skirting along it he 
next bumped up against a building as shaky as 
the palings, and at the same monient a sound 
came from beyond that filled him with dread 
as he crouched down for safety ; but a repeti- 
tion of the sound told him that it was only a 
pig grunting at this disturbance of his repose. 
A pig-sty ! He must have worked round them 
to the back of the houses. 

With this impression he turned round and 
stumbled along in the opposite direction tilPhe 
suddenly plunged into a hole half full of slush, 
and coming up to his waist. Where on earth 
he was when he dragged himself out of that 
hole, whether facing east, west, north, or south, 
he knew not; and he now strode on at hap- 
hazard. 

Suddenly a solitary light appeared, and 
brought him to a stand. On consideration he 
concluded that this light must be at the prison 
gate. If that were so he had the clue to his 
whereabouts, for walking towards that he must 
come to the wall of the Governors garden. 
This proved to be the case ; for before he had 
gone a hundred yards towards the light, he 
caught sight of another and fainter one to the 
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right That, surely, was the Shambles light. 
Keeping that straight before him he must reach 
the seashore, and then turning to the left he 
would come to the castle* That seemed plain 
sailing ; but the difficulty of making his way 
over the broken ground, and of keeping a true 
course when anything obstructed his view of 
the lightship, was inconceivable to anyone who 
has not attempted to cross even well-known 
ground in the dark. 

At length he reached the broken rocks, and 
discerned a faint grey line that marked the 
breaking of the sea. Then, worn out by 
fatigue, he sat down and waited the coming 
light before going farther. 

Gradually the sky grew grey, and the form 
of rocks became faintly visible ; then he rose 
and turned his steps westward. As the light 
increased he fancied he could make out a dark 
mass that must be the enclosed trees, and ap- 
proaching it he suddenly found himself against 
the ruined tower. It was groping work still 
before he found the entrance, but the haven 
was reached at last, and he breathed a deep 
sigh of relief as he stood within the walls. 

But the next moment something stood in 
the opening black against the grey light beyond, 
and a hoarse voice shouted — 

" Come on, Joe, come on ; we've got him ! " 

Doctor Dick threw himself forward and closed 
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with the man in a desperate struggle for freedom. 
But another sprang upon him ; he was thrown 
to the ground ; his arms were twisted up upon 
his back and bound ; and his little span of 
liberty was at an end ! 

The quarrymen had earned their blood- 
money — five pounds, minus a sovereign to be 
handed over to the warder who had put them 
on the job. But against that sovereign there 
was the bundle of togs which that warder also 
had enabled them to find. 



CHAPTER XIV 

PREPARING FOR THE NEXT STEP 

LADY Molly and Tom Were on Wyke 
Hill when the signal -gun was fired. 
Looking across the beautiful harbour to Port- 
land as the report reached their ear, they saw 
a puff of white smoke blowing away from the 
grassy heights of the Verne. 

** Rather late for gunnery practice," observed 
Tom, catching the look of strained anxiety in 
Lady Molly's face. 

She made no reply, but, clutching the rail by 
the path-side to steady herself, she strove to 
pierce the mist that swept like a sheet of thin 
muslin across the heights. 

"It's there — look ! " she cried, suddenly 
stretching out her hand — **the black flag." 

Honest Tom tried his hardest to see the flag, 
but before he had detected the speck in the 
greyness, Lady Molly burst in upon him — 

"He has escaped," she said. "You know 
he has escaped." 

I ? " said he, in blank astonishment. " On 
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my soul, no ! Why on earth should you think 
that ? " 

''Because I have been expecting this — 
because you think it kindness to keep me in 
the dark, as if I must be a fool, being a woman," 
she answered, in passionate agitation. 

**Thats not my form, is it?" he asked 
kindly. ** Come ; hook on to my arm and let 
us talk it out." 

**Not that way," she said, as he turned 
towards the church. ** Let us go home. Henry 
will know. Don't mind what I said just now 
— I think I am a fool all the same," she added, 
half-laughing, half-crying. ** Oh ! if he should 
have got away ! " 

*' It seems to me very improbable." 

*'VJhy? — I can walk ever so much 
quicker." 

"Well, you see, there's not been a word 
about escape in his letters, and he seems so 
awfully resigned now ; he gets a scrap or two 
from us once a week." 

** We don't know what he has said to Henry, 
through whom we get our letters." 

''Why should you think he gets more than 
we see ? " 

" Because he has never shown us what he 
gets from his brother "— 

That sank into Tom's mind. 
"Because," she pursued, "Dick never 
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mentions his brother in the letters that we do 
see "— 

**That last argument certainly seems to 
point " — 

** Because we came here with the express 
purpose of aiding Doctor Dick to escape. 
Because Henry's manner is so strange " — 

"Oh, he likes to be mysterious. It's in the 
very nature of the man to be theatrical. 
Can't help it. He'll tell you dinner's served 
in a manner that leads you to expect 
champagne." 

They were passing Rodwell Station when 
they caught sight of the professor coming up 
the hill with his specimen bag. 

*' Do you know the gun has fired?" Lady 
Molly asked, as they met. He nodded. 

**Do you think he has escaped?" asked 
Tom. 

** Most likely. I'm going down to see. If 
I don't return by the 7.30, you'll know that he 
has escaped. And you may expect him to 
come across by the first train to-morrow 
morning. You had better not come to meet 
him, my dear ; but there'll be no harm in your 
being about here, captain, unless you notice 
anyone hanging around with the look of a 
plain-clothes policeman." 

"Then you knew he intended to escape?" 
said Lady Molly. 
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The professor nodded again, 

** He will wear a dark plaid ulster," he said, 
** leggings, and a brown cap. Here comes my 
train. So long ! " 

The professor observed that there were three 
police officers in the station at Portland, 
and two more stationed in the road that 
connects Portland with Weymouth by the 
Chesil Beach. There was nothing unusual in 
the look of Fortune's Well as he passed through 
that busy little place, but at Easton not a soul 
was to be seen in the road where the men 
usually congregate in knots after the day's 
work, and the "Wheatsheaf" was without a 
single customer; all were out hunting the 
escaped convict. 

" Who is it, d*ye know ? " asked the professor 
of the innkeeper. 

** Tm told it's a lifer," replied the old man. 
"That 'ere doctor that murdered the old gent 
at Maidstone." 

**Now," said the professor to himself, **if 
Banks " — this was the go-between warder — ** if 
Banks is a right *un hell come down here for 
a big tip, and there's just a chance for Doctor 
Dick Munroe. If Banks is a wrong 'un he'll 
steer clear of me for evermore, and it's all up 
with the doctor." 

Then he said to the innkeeper, that as the 
weather was so bad and he couldn't catch the 
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7.30, he'd just have a bit of supper and put up 
at the '* Wheatsheaf " for the night. 

At ten o'clock the inn was closed. Banks 
had not come. So the professor concluded 
that he certainly was a wrong 'un ; that he had 
deciphered the letters conveyed to Doctor Dick, 
and, fearing the consequences of carrying more 
letters into the prison, he had closed the 
transaction by selling the secret of the escaped 
convict s hiding-place to pals ; and, truth to tell, 
the professor was not in the least astonished at 
this termination of the affair. 

He slept soundly until a little before six, 
when a conversation in the bar below brought 
him quickly downstairs. A dozen sodden 
quarrymen were drinking in the bar and 
cursing their luck, having been on the hunt all 
night, and finally seen the doctor marched off 
to the prison by a couple of men, who * * were 
in the know along with that cussed warder 
Banks." 

The professor took the next train to Rodwell. 
On the bridge he met Captain Tom, whose 
countenance fell with his heart on perceiving 
the professor alone. 

'* Caught," said the professor; and then, 
walking slowly towards "Glanfield," he told 
Tom the whole history of the attempt, and his 
conclusions with regard to the treachery of the 
warder. 
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" It's all my fault," he said, in conclusion. 
" I should have known better. Serves me 
right for yielding to the silly temptation of 
doing things on the cheap. I thought we 
might get off for a tenner with that warder, 
and this is how we are sold. However, it's a 
lesson for the future : don't do things on the 
cheap." 

The professor walked a few slow paces, in a 
silence broken only by one or two cogitative 
clicks of his tongue ; then, pulling up, he faced 
Captain Tom, and, patting his arm as if to 
impress his words, said — 

'* We'll get at the rock -bottom of this. 
There's a change going on in the administration 
over there, and the present boss calls himself a 
provisional director, if you please. Well, my 
boy, he's got a new sub., and we must have a 
go at that deputy provisional director. If I'd 
only begun with him, we should have found 
the job easier — and cheaper too. Click ! One 
thing, I know ^z> weakness. " 

•* What's that?" 

" The weakness that has got better men than 
'im into trouble — gee-gees. Now I happen to 
know all about gee-gees, and if we don't have 
him on a line there — click ! Only it's going to 
cost money." 

** If you need more than you have, you'll 
come to me," said Tom quietly. 
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The professor looked at him with a curious 
twinkle in his eye that Tom was at a loss to 
understand, and then with two or three clicks 
declared that he believed they could find quite 
enough money for their purpose without draw- 
ing further upon him. 

**Only I shall have to go away for a few 
days to raise it/' he remarked, in conclusion. 

**And now," said he, turning to another 
subject, "let us get along. IVe got to take a 
good wigging from Lady Molly, and I deserve 
it." 

** Poor little woman ! " said Captain Tom. 

" Poor little me ! " said the professor, in a 
gruesome tone. 

But he got no wigging at all. When Lady 
Molly had heard him out, and swept away the 
tears from her eyes, she gave him her hand 
and said — 

** Better to have tried and failed, than never 
have tried at all." 

That sank into Tom's heart like a reproach, 
though, Heaven knows, it was unmerited on his 
part 



CHAPTER XV 



A NEW DEVELOPKIENT 



THE unbounded faith of a woman in the 
husband she loves wholly, and the 
exalted conception she forms of his abilities, 
seemed in Lady Molly's case to extend to her 
husband's brother. She defended him against 
himself — she wouldn't have it that he was in 
anything to blame for the failure. 

"What could you have done more.^" she 
asked. 

" I could have kept that greedy warder 
under my thumb instead of falling into the 
trap he laid for me," replied the professor 
bitterly. "And instead of committing myself, 
I might have made him answerable for the 
felony — for it is felony, you know, to aid a 
prisoner to escape." 

" I know it is — we read it on the board at 
the corner of the prison wall. And I know 
now why you did not tell us what you were 
doing." 

The professor with an interrogative click of 
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the tongue, looking up sidelong, some perplexity 
in his small grey eyes — a little blind to his own 
virtues — she continued — 

*' It was to shield us from responsibility if 
anything went wrong." 

*' Bad enough to get myself in a mess with- 
out dragging others along too. Served me 
right if rd got six months for it — blithering 
idiot! Click. I buried a suit of clothes and 
money in Rufus Castle and told Dick just how 
to get there and find them, and trusted the 
letter to that warder — just think of it ! *' 

** But in cipher, of course." 

<<Yes — and a pretty cipher too! Why, 
any inquisitive party could get at it in an 
hour or so, and this fellow had weeks to 
study it." 

** It was a most ingenious cipher. And 
think of the happiness it has given our dear 
Dick"— 

'*And the unhappiness it has brought him 
to now. He won't be allowed to see anyone 
till his punishment is worked out, and he'll 
get six months for it." 

**0h, it was worth the risk," she protested 
valiantly. "Even though" — she could go no 
further. The punishment was for herself as 
well as him, and more than she could bear. 
No more letters could pass between them now ; 
that source of comfort was stopped, and with 
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It, relief to the aching love pent up in their 
hearts. The joy of meeting to which they had 
looked forward with such eagerness was not to 
be. More suffering was to be added to his 
misery, and not one word of consolation could 
be given him. 

The poor wife left the room unable to 
restrain the passion of tears that sprang from 
the reopened wound. But she mastered her 
grief quickly, as she bethought her that this 
devoted brother was also to be pitied and 
comforted. And with that she dried her eyes, 
hurrying into the kitchen, and then set on a 
tray all the good things she had prepared with 
her own hand for Dick — the things he used 
to like in the old days. She paused to press 
her handkerchief once more and for the last 
time to her aching eyes, and then, with the 
ghost of a smile upon her white face, carried 
the tray into the breakfast-room and set it 
before the professor. 

Disappointment had not taken the edge off 
the professor's appetite, which was at most 
times a remarkably good one. Without losing 
time in finicking selection he tackled the first 
dish to hand and took the rest as they came. 
Lady Molly found the excuse. 

** Of course, Henry," said she, *' since lunch- 
time yesterday you can have had nothing at 
all to eat" 
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** Nothing at all," answered the professor, 
with his mouth full. 

*' You must be half dead with fatigue." 

** Half dead," he replied, between the ham 
and a cup of tea, 

** I suppose you were wandering about that 
dreadful island the whole night through " — 

** AH the blessed night," he admitted, between 
the tea and poached eggs. 

Lady Molly breathed a sigh for that other 
unhappy wanderer in the night as she refilled 
the professor's cup. 

" We will have lunch later to-day," she said, 
"so that you can have a good long rest" 

"No, no, my dear," replied the professor, 
looking at his watch, " no rest for me. Click. 
I am off by the 9.15 from Weymouth. Just 
time to have a shave and a brush-up, and pack 
a few necessaries in my Gladstone. I may 
not be back before Saturday, but TU wire you 
before leaving London. Now, don't ask me 
where I'm going, my dear, nor what IVe got 
up my sleeve, but comfort yourself with this 
assurance — next time I get Dick out of prison 
no one will attempt to take him back. Tm 
going to get him out, and I don't intend to 
lose any time about it. " 

That assurance more than satisfied Lady 
Molly ; it revived her sinking spirit ; and when 
he left the house she gave him her cheek to 
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kiss, believing him to be the most unselfish 
man in the world — after his brother Dick. A 
more impartial observer might have seen that 
under the professor's zeal lay perhaps a not 
unnatural desire to get away as quickly as 
possible from a house of mourning. 

Between the cheerful professor as he stepped 
briskly out towards the railway station, and 
Captain Tom as he closed the door and 
returned to the sitting-room with Lady Molly, 
a very downcast and saddened man, there was 
all the difference in the world. But then the 
professor unexpectedly found himself treated 
as a hero, and poor Tom perceived that he 
was nowhere. Tom was woefully hipped by 
this failure. He took it to heart, as one says, 
feeling not only for Dick but for Dick's wife, 
with a sorrow bom of his honest love for both. 
And he was mortified by a sense of his own 
inability to help them. With something like 
shame he looked back through these past 
months of idleness to the starting-point when 
he took that resolution to right the wrong 
done to his friend, and felt so cocksure that he 
must succeed by sheer force of sticking to his 
purpose. 

Scarcely a word had fallen from his lips 
since he came in with the professor ; but that 
didn't matter much ; and his silence was un- 
noticed by Lady Molly. 
10 
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" Tm out of it," he said to himself. 

He was not jealous of the professor, but he 
envied him his buoyancy — and his audacity. 
Now when the chance of doing something 
useful — of encouraging Lady Molly's hopes — 
was open to him, he could not use it. No, he 
couldnt pretend to believe that this wild scheme 
of bribing the deputy provisional director was 
likely to succeed. 

*'Oh, Tom!'* exclaimed Lady Molly, seem- 
ing to recognise his existence for the first time. 
** Wouldn't you like to go up to London with 
Henry ? It's not too late now " — the professor 
had started ten minutes earlier than was 
necessary. "You would overtake him, and 
it would be so pleasant for both of you to 
travel together, and smoke, and look at the 
papers." 

Tom thought otherwise — feeling pretty sure 
that the professor for one would be better 
pleased to have the compartment to himself, 
or strike up acquaintance with a livelier fellow- 
passenger. He shook his head, but gave no 
reason for it. 

•*Do. You'll find it so dull here. I— I 
can't be very gay, you know," she said, in a 
faltering voice. **And it's awfully depressing 
to a man to be with an unhappy woman." 

** How about you, Molly .'^" he asked. 

**Oh, I'm different I've my typewriter, and 
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I mean to work at that manuscript without 
stopping till IVe finished it." 

** Let me help you, there's a good soul ! I 
can dictate, you know. I won't go unless you 
absolutely wish it, and I shall be awfully cut 
up if you do. Fm such a helpless beggar" — 
He had tried to move a chair with his right 
hand, and his hand had given way under the 
light strain, reminding him of his broken 
career. **I need your sympathy more, per- 
haps, than you need mine." 

A telegram came from the professor on 
Saturday morning, saying that he would be 
down by the afternoon train, — he hated cold 
or make -shift dinners such as women will 
sometimes put up with for the sake of economy 
when they are alone ; and Tom then decided 
to go away on Monday for a time, a letter 
from Mr. Keene having told him that a client 
would be glad to take the late Colonel Vernon's 
rooms if Tom could dispose of the furniture 
and effects that still lay there. 

And on Monday he went away. At the 
station he bought a dozen magazines and illus- 
trated papers, and sent them up to Lady Molly. 
Going away had no charm to him compared 
with the charm he was leaving behind. It 
was odd how that quiet domestic life had taken 
hold of him, how trifling incidents came back 
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to his memory, how things in the little garden 
and in the house had become endeared to him, 
how pleasant even typewriting was as an 
occupation. 

Walking from the station westward to his 
club, he instinctively stopped to look in the 
windows of all sorts of knick-knack shops, 
wondering if there was anything he could send 
Lady Molly. He wished himself back there 
by her side, even if he had to listen to brother 
Henry's everlasting self-glorification. 

Certainly he disliked the professor, and he 
could not account for his dislike. The pro- 
fessor was a little coarse and considerably 
vulgar, but Tom was not over -sensitive in 
such matters ; indeed, he rather preferred that 
sort of vulgarity to the other kind which pro- 
fesses to be culture. The many vicissitudes 
of the man's life furnished amusing anecdotes, 
and his naive pretensions made him an amusing 
study on the whole ; and he was undoubtedly 
a good-hearted fellow, with the best of inten- 
tions. Nevertheless, Tom regarded him as a 
kind of Doctor Fell. 

The club did much to dispel the captain's 
morbid sentiment; he met a couple of old 
friends, and they took him to a music-hall in 
the evening, which further helped to restore a 
healthful action of mind. It was years since 
he had been to a show of this kind, and his 
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enjoyment of the entertainments was unmarked 
by any critical exception. He was good fun 
to his companions — "like taking a kid to the 
pantomime." He found the ballet exceedingly 
beautiful, and applauded it like any boy in the 
gallery. The most "awful knockabout rot" 
was screamingly funny to him. 

"I'd change hands with you, Tom," said his 
friend, " to be able to laugh like that." 

Yet the thing which left the deepest impres- 
sion on Tom's mind was the singing of a 
French chansonette by a girl of the Yvette 
Guilbert type. He couldn't follow the verse, 
but something in the singer s voice, or in her 
face, reminded him of Lady Molly, haunting 
him even in his sleep. 



CHAPTER XVI 



A CLUE 



NEARLY a week passed before Captain 
Tom left London. The club, music-hall, 
and other gaieties were not wholly answerable 
for this delay. On Monday he was informed 
that some of the missing notes had been paid 
into the Bank of England ; others followed on 
Tuesday and Wednesday ; then the supply 
stopped. It was about time it did, for the 
total amount of notes paid in amounted to the 
round sum of one thousand pounds. 

All came through the Credit Lyonnais and 
other money agents in Paris; and it was 
impossible to ignore the connection of this 
issue of stolen notes with the professor's recent 
journey. Indeed, the object of the expedition 
was almost an open secret to Tom. At their 
first meeting the professor had led him to 
believe — as a possibility at least — that Doctor 
Munroe had taken the notes and concealed 
them securely before returning to England ; 
and he made no attempt to veil the fact that 
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secret communication had passed between the 
convict and himself within the past month. 
The obvious conclusion was, that the doctor 
had told his brother where the notes were to 
be found, and the professor had got possession 
of them and realised a lump sum to meet the 
expenses of his design upon the deputy pro- 
visional director. Nevertheless, with all these 
proofs to confirm that conclusion, invincible 
faith in the honesty of his friend rendered it 
impossible at this time to accept the hypothesis. 

He did not look for sympathy or support from 
Mr. Keene in his unreasoning faith, for the old 
lawyer, if he had not absolutely thrown sus- 
picion on Doctor Munroe, had certainly offered 
no suggestion that might exculpate him. Tom 
rather expected him to chuckle over the realisa- 
tion of his own forecast. Yet notwithstanding 
their probable disagreement on this subject, 
Tom told him frankly and without reserve all 
that had happened, when they met The 
lawyer heard him out without a single com- 
ment, save an occasional nod which seemed 
to mean the taking of a mental note ; but 
when the captain, having finished his story, 
lit a pipe and pulled at it in moody silence, 
he said — 

" Well, Master Tom, you don't seem to like 
the evident deduction from those facts." 

**No, I don t," said Tom. 
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** Have you any other theory to put in its 
place ? " 

" None." 

-Ah!" 

Mr. Keene whipped off" his glasses, polished 
them with his silk handkerchief, set them care- 
fully on his nose, and leaning back surveyed 
his young friend with a benign smile — the kind 
of smile that a winner can afford to bestow, 
Tom thought 

** You remember," he said blandly, **I told you, 
in a former conversation on this subject " — 

"Oh, yes," Tom interrupted sharply, under 
the irritation of ** having it rubbed in" in this 
way, **you said that if ever the crime were 
brought home to the criminal it would be 
through those missing notes." 

" I said also that the clue might be found 
by bringing a perfectly untrained mind to bear 
upon the investigation." 

**Ah! well, you were wrong there, anyhow," 
said Tom, getting in his kick now. ** I have 
failed completely." 

** I am not so sure of that, for in spite of 
all this incriminating evidence you continue to 
believe the doctor innocent. Now, I have just 
sufficient spiritual belief to think that we may 
possess some faculty higher than reason, and 
which may better serve us in its place. You 
may call it instinct, what you like — but it's 
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there. We admit its existence in the lower 
animals, who do things which we, with all our 
power of reasoning, can never achieve. Now, 
let's see if we can't get something more out of 
your instinct, Tom." 

" Is this in the nature of chaff? " asked Tom. 

" Not a bit of it. I was never more serious 
in my life. Something in your tone led me to 
think that you don't care very much for Mr. 
Henry Munroe." 

•• I dofi4 like him.** 

" Why ? '* 

" I don't know." 

•'You dislike him," said Mr. Keene shortly, 
** albeit he is Doctor Munroe's brother." 

"Oh, there's not an atom of resemblance 
between them." 

"Is that the reason ? " asked Keene sharply. 

"No," answered Tom reflectively. 

" The difference between them is not so great 
as to make you think that they could not be 
brothers ? " 

"Oh dear no. I have known brothers 
quite as dissimilar, and in this case the entirely 
opposite conditions under which they have 
lived for the past forty years would make it 
odd if they were alike now in any respect." 

" Hum. Does Lady Maryan dislike this 
r-^n r 

" No." 
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" You do not dislike Lady Maryan ? " 

*• On the contrary, she seems to me the most 
admirable woman I have ever met. I should 
like to say," he added, detecting the drift of 
these last questions, "that I think Lady 
Molly's kindly feeling towards the professor 
arises from her sense of gratitude to him in 
attempting to rescue her husband." 

"Ah, I want to ask you something about 
that attempt. It was made a little before the 
day when Doctor Munroe would be allowed to 
see friends, and the brothers were to have met. " 

"Just before." 

"Consequently, they were not allowed to 
meet" 

" No. When Lady Molly and I went up to 
the prison we were told that Dick was under 
punishment, and would not be permitted to see 
anyone for six months." 

" The brothers had not met before ? '* 

" No. The professor saw him when he visited 
the prison ; but there was no recognition." 

"Do you think this professor, as you call 
him, is a fool ? ** 

" Certainly not" 

"Yet he trusted his plan of escape to the 
warder in a cipher which that warder had 
opportunities for studying four or five weeks 
previously." 

" He blamed himself excessively for that ; 
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but I really do not see how he was to com- 
municate in any other way." 

"Then you don't think him a very great 
fool." 

** No." 

'* Do you think, Tom," asked the lawyer, 
lowering his head and looking over the rims 
of his spectacles—** do you think he might be 
a very great rascal ? " 

** By his own showing he is not overburdened 
with scruples ; but 1 can't think he is a villain, 
if that's what you imply." 

"Ah!". Keene drew himself up. "Well, 
now, my boy, I incline to think that reason 
and instinct are about to join issue." 

"In what way, sir?" 

"Shall I tell you my opinion with regard 
to those missing notes?" 

" I wish to Heaven you would." 

" I feel pretty firmly convinced that your 
Doctor Dick never touched them." 

" I'm awfully glad to hear you say that." 

" My reason for thinking that Doctor Munroe 
did not steal them is this : his brother has 
taken such special pains to make you believe 
that he did." 

Tom took the pipe out of his mouth and waited 
in breathless expectancy for an explanation. 

"Supposing these notes were put into cir- 
culation by the professor, why did he change 
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them into French money, which he must have 
afterwards converted into English to be of any 
use in Weymouth or Portland? He must 
have lost by that transaction, and, granting 
that he is not a fool, he would not spend 
money uselessly. What, then, was his object 
in changing the notes over there? First," — 
ticking it off on his thumb, — "to make you 
believe that Doctor Munroe had told him to find 
it in Paris. Second purpose," — touching it off" 
on his forefinger, — **to guard himself against 
possible prosecution." 

'* Prosecution ? " 

•* Yes. He must be as well aware as I am 
of your faith in his brother. If that faith were 
unshaken and you had the courage of your 
convictions, he might foresee that the moment 
you traced the notes to him you would put 
him in the dock and compel him to show how 
he came into possession of the stolen property. 
That might be a very awkward situation for 
him." 

" That's it," said Tom ; •* the moment I 
heard about these notes coming in, it struck 
me that I ought to go to the police — and 
yet"- 

**You hoped to find another solution that 
would not incriminate your friend's brother. 
Quite right, my boy. Never be governed by 
your first impulse, and above all things never 
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go to the police until it is quite clear that what 
is to be done comes well within the range of 
their limited ability." 

" Well, sir, what am I to do ? " 

'*Ah, Tom, that is quite another question, 
and one that I am quite unable to answer. 
You are more likely than I am to hit upon the 
right course. But I promise you this — when 
you are as firmly convinced that the professor 
is a rascal, as you are that Doctor Munroe is an 
innocent man. Til bring what reason I possess 
to prove the justice of your instinct." 

Tom was unusually wakeful that night, his 
mental activity stimulated by the possibilities 
before him. He had an inventor's elation in 
the perception of a new combination of physical 
forces. 

**What are you going to do with yourself 
to-day, Tom ? '* asked Mr. Keene at breakfast. 

" I'm going across the way, the first 
thing." 

"Do. Get that job knocked off. You're 
. not likely to want the rooms, and they are 
only an unnecessary expense. If there is 
anything you would like to keep, it can be 
stowed away in one of the attics above. Here 
are the keys." 

Time had dulled the edge of Tom's suscepti- 
bilities nevertheless ; his heart fell as he quietly 
entered the silent room where the old colonel 
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chief as he made this reflection, and now 
holding it to the light he found that the dust 
rubbed into the lines made the letter quite 
clear. 

Beyond all doubt that letter was M. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE MAN BEHIND THE CURTAIN 

CAPTAIN TOM took the stick over to 
Mr. Keene. 

**Do you know the look of this stick, sir?" 
he asked, putting it into the lawyer's hand, and 
with the pitch of excitement in his tone. 

Mr. Keene glanced at it up and down, held 
it at arm's length and surveyed it over the rims 
of his spectacles, tilted his head in the opposite 
direction and examined it more closely through 
his glasses, then said with slow emphasis — 

"No, Tom. To the best of my belief I 
have never seen this stick before." 

" You see there is an initial on the knob." 

•*Yes, an unmistakable M. Where did 
you find it?" 

** Behind the bookcase in my uncle's bed- 
room." 

Mr. Keene turned upon Captain Tom with 
awakened surprise. 

** How the deuce did it get there ? " he asked. 

"Simply enough. Somebody set it in the 

IX 
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angle formed by the side of the case and the 
wall, — possibly to have free use of his hands, — 
and it slipped down behind. The skirting 
board at the bottom of the wainscot projects 
the case a couple of inches from the wall. 
There's a beading about two feet from the floor 
that wedged the head of the stick, and when I 
jerked the thing in trying to open the door the 
stick fell to the ground. The clatter prompted 
me to look behind, and there I found it." 

'* And you conclude that the person who put 
it in the corner, for the freer use of his hands, 
was the murderer of your uncle ? " 

** It looks like it. As the furniture stands at 
present, my uncle sat with his back to the 
folding-doors, and the table with the reading- 
lamp, spirit- case, and things upon his right 
hand. Anyone standing at the open folding- 
door could see him unseen through the parting 
in the curtains, and the things on the table 
were almost within arms reach." 

Mr. Keene nodded silent acquiescence, and 
Tom continued — 

**The open book with the glasses between 
the pages seems to show that the uncle was a 
bit tired. He probably dozed. That was the 
moment for the man behind the curtain to step 
quietly out, pour the drug into the half-emptied 
tumbler, and withdraw to watch the result 
The thing seems feasible, sir, doesn't it ? " 
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*'So feasible, Tom, that I believe Doctor 
Munroe's sentence would not have been re- 
mitted had the police been sharp enough to 
discover this evidence/' 

** But the stick was not his ! " exclaimed the 
captain, in a tone of exasperation. ** No man 
of his sort would ever buy himself a beast of a 
thing like this." 

** Perhaps not, my boy ; but it is precisely 
the kind of stick a lady would choose as a 
present for her husband. And if it was not 
Doctor Munroe's, whose was it.*^" asked Mr. 
Keene, turning to a shelf and taking down a 
tin deed-box. 

** Why, the professor's, of course." 

Mr. Keene set the box on a table and, slowly 
shaking his head, opened it. 

"It would be a most remarkable coincidence 
if the stick was his," said he. 

Captain Tom could not understand this 
objection in the least. 

*' It is the kind of stick the professor would 
use — a fellow who garlands his stomach with 
gold chains, and sticks a big diamond in his 
gorgeous scarf" 

**WeU" — observed the lawyer, in a tone 
that conceded as a postulate that all things are 
possible. ** Supposing that stick to be the 
professor's," he pursued, taking a sheaf of 
papers from the box and laying them down on 
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the table one by one after reading the endorse- 
ment, "what do you imagine happened that 
day before he set it in the comer of Colonel 
Vernon's bedroom?" 

*' I can only imagine that by some strange 
hazard the brothers met in the town that 
morning, and the professor, learning the object 
of his brother s journey to London, found means 
to get into my uncle's room and there overheard 
all about the drugs and that when Dick re- 
turned. It sounds awful rot when you come to 
look into it," the captain admitted ruefully, 
** because it involves their mutual recognition 
after a separation of thirty or forty years, the 
professor's ability to get into that room without 
being seen by Mary Price, and a wholesale 
bolstering up of contradictions in general. No, 
it won't do— it's impossible." 

"If it's only improbable, nothing is im- 
possible. Ah! here it is." Mr. Keene drew 
out the folded sheet of foolscap he had been 
seeking. " This may help us. It is tolerably 
certain — if anything certain is to be got out of 
a Welshwoman in a witness-box — that Colonel 
Vernon received three visitors that morning. 
One was Doctor Munroe, the other a man who 
brought home a foot-rest for the colonel ; but 
who the third was has never been discovered." 

"Isn't that rather odd, Mr. Keene?" 

"Well, it is odd, considering the pains we 
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took to find him out. Indeed, I think it was that 
fact which threw a doubt upon the justice of the 
conviction, and saved Doctor Munroe's life. 
Here is an exhaustive list of all the tradesmen, 
acquaintances, and friends who could possibly 
have access to Colonel Vernon ; and everyone 
of those against whose name there is a tick, 
like that, was brought face to face with Mary 
Price, on the chance of identifying the man who 
called before the arrival of Doctor Munroe. 
Now let us go down the list and see if there is 
any name without a tick to it on whom we 
may father that stick. Here we are — M." The 
list was arranged alphabetically. " * Masters, 
John, fly-driver' — tick. *Medwin, Edward, Sir, 
banker' — tick. 'Meredith, Eustace, Major' — 
tick. * Moore, William, baker ' — tick. And 
that's all." 

Mr. Keene looked up into Captain Tom's 
face, and was pleased to observe a sullen deter- 
mination lying under his squared brows as he 
thrust his hands in his pockets. 

" I won't give up this scent till I find it's a 
false one," said he. 

** Stick to that, Tom. Don't throw up the 
most unlikely theory till you have found a 
better to put in its place. And bear in mind 
that when you are trying to catch a weasel it's 
advisable not to let him into the secret." 

He had been running his finger down the 
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list to see if any Christian name amongst them 
began with M. There was not one ; but coming 
to the end he found a note that was pertinent. 

"This reminds me," said he; ** there was 
another witness we could not find — Eliza Fitch. 
She was Lady Maryan's housemaid at the time 
Doctor Munroe was trying to make a practice 
here, I remember her quite well — a smart, 
impudent little baggage, with a dozen sweet- 
hearts in the town. She stayed with the 
Munroes for a few months and left them — to 
'better herself,' as she said. Went to London, 
and was heard of no more by her family. But 
on the night of the murder Doctor Munroe and 
his wife declare that, sitting in the pit, they saw 
their late housemaid sail into the stalls with a 
gentleman, both in evening dress. Whether 
she caught sight of her former master and 
mistress is doubtful, but if we could only have 
put her in the witness-box, to admit that she 
was in the theatre that night, it would have 
proved the a/tdt we tried to set up. Unfortun- 
ately, we could not find her — but perhaps you 
have heard this from Lady Maryan ? " 

**Yes; I wrote to the girFs father to know 
if he had heard of her. His reply was. No." 

'* When did you write to him ? " 

** A couple of months back — before we aban- 
doned the idea of proving Dick's innocence to 
carry out his brother's scheme of escape." 
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"Ah, well, now you have returned to 
legitimate methods, — and for the sake of hon- 
esty I 'm only too happy that you have returned 
to them, — I should advise you to renew your 
inquiries. Don't write. Go and see the old 
father, and pump him. I can scarcely hope 
that you will hear anything of Eliza, but the 
chance of getting another link into the chain 
of evidence is not to be neglected. Take the 
train to Boro' Green, only three stations from 
here, and twenty minutes' walking will bring 
you to Ightham, where old Fitch lives." 

" I intended to look him up on my way back." 

"With any other motive beyond inquiring 
for Eliza?" 

** Can't say that I had anything else in 
view." 

"You don't know, perhaps, that Fitch in 
his younger days was coachman to the Munroe 
family at Ivy Hatch." 

" I fancy I have heard that." 

** He knew the lads Richard and Henry 
quite well — played with them, and could doubt- 
less give you a good many anecdotes about 
their boyhood. When you get back to Wey- 
mouth you might find it interesting to compare 
those stories with the clever professor's account 
of himself. Do you take me, Tom ? " 

" Yes, sir, I'm just beginning to understand," 
replied the captain. 
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And some of Mr. Keene's observations 
which had perplexed him became clear now, 
under the light that was dawning upon him. 
The conclusion to be drawn from them was 
equally obvious — the professor was not Doctor 
Munroe's brother at all — at least, in the old 
lawyer's opinion. That opinion was only too 
readily assimilated by Captain Tom, and he 
wondered how he could have been so obtuse 
in not seeing it before — in not suspecting it, 
indeed, from the very beginning. As another 
evidence of his simplicity, he flattered himself 
that he couldn't fall into the same error again. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

1^70357 

MR. FITCH,"saidCaptain Tom, stand- 
ing in the open doorway of the 
cottage and addressing an old man who, seated 
on a stool before the fire, was thrusting sticks 
under a kettle. 

The old man glanced over his shoulder, 
looked the captain up and down under his 
bushy eyebrows, then, rising without a word, 
shuffled to the door of an adjoining room, and 
in reply to the faint and querulous voice that 
came from it, said — 

"All right, mother. It's only the gent 
about the rates. Don't you worrit — there's a 
good sort Tve got the kittle on, and you'll 
have your tea soon's it biles." 

He waited a moment, softly closed the door, 
and hobbling up close to Tom, said in an 
undertone — 

"Are you come with any bad news ?" 

"Nothing so unpleasant, thank Heaven," 
replied Tom, in the same tone. 
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" Beg pardon, sir. Thought seeing you was 
a young swell like, you had come to break 
something, if you understand me." 

**Yes, I think I know what you mean; but 
it isn*t that. I wanted to ask you a question 
or two, but I fear I have dropped in at an 
unlucky moment and might do well to put it 
off till a better time." 

**'Tis a unlucky moment, to be sure, sir, 
what with the old woman being down, and the 
late frosts, and then slugs nippin* off everything 
fast as it comes up, and one thing and another. 
And it seems as if times was never going to 
look no better, so you may just out with your 
business now, sir. Don't trouble about the old 
Dutch ; she won't hear with the door shut, 
bein' a bit hard of hearing, and ill. And we 
needn't talk as if we was at a bury in', neither." 

" My name's Vernon," Tom began, rather 
awkwardly, as the old man reseated himself 
before the fire, and poked another stick under 
the kettle. 

**No relative of the old colonel at Maid- 
stone, I hope."^" 

** His nephew." 

" Sorry for you, sir, for I'm told he was a 
good sort. But look here, sir," — turning 
round on his stool and facing the captain 
with a raised finger, — ** don't you run away 
with the idea as that old gentleman was mur- 
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dered by Doctor Richard Munroe, 'cause he 
wasn't." 

*' I am as sure of that as you are. He was 
my best friend." 

** No man never had a better, as could call 
Doctor Dick his friend." 

" He saved my life." 

"Bless his dear heart!*' exclaimed Fitch, 
his wrinkled face softened with a grin. ** It 
was his way. He was everlastin' at it. Why, 
when he was nothing but a kid he was for ever 
puttin' rabbits in splints, or tyin' up sparrows' 
wings, or doctorin' pussy cats just as fast as his 
brother, Master Harry, could knock 'em over 
with a indian-rubber catapult." 

Tom pricked up his ears. Here was the 
evidence he needed. 

"That was Harry's character," said he; "as 
a boy he had no scruples against taking life." 

" Scruples, sir — why, he*d a taken the life of 
every tom-cat in the county, if he hadn't stood 
to get taken hisself " 

" A boy utterly without conscience.** 

** Conscience ! " growled the old man, in a 
tone of contempt. ** Why, look here, sir, you 
was a boy yourself once, wasn't you ? " 

** Every reason to believe so," answered 
Tom, smiling. 

''Well, sir, can you remember havin' ever 
had a conscience as a boy."^" 
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The captain admitted on reflection that he had 
certainly not felt inconvenienced in that way. 

"No, sir, and no growin' healthy boy ever 
was — 'cept in trac's, and they're growing a 
bit old-fashioned now. Why, Dick was just 
as bad as Harry everyway. Give him a 
ha'penny a dozen for * cases/ as he called 'em, 
when Harry was lively, and ran the price up to 
a penny when Harry grew slack." 

** You think the two boys were alike, then ? " 

" Well, they was and they wasn't, sir, if you 
understand what I mean. For open-handed- 
ness and open-heartedness they was alike as 
two peas in a pod. And they were little 
gentlemen, sir, both. Wicked things they 
may have done, but they couldn't be mean, 
neither of 'em. And they were both pretty 
good at gettin' into scrapes ; but Master 
Harry was the most dare-devilish. It was 'im 
got up that game of pirates — put the three 
Master Gudgeons, parson's children, too, in 
a tub on the duck pond, for a merchantman, 
and then put hisself in another tub for the 
Red Rover, and boarded them with a wooden 
chopper — upset the lot, and near as a toucher 
drowned the parson's family. It was 'im got 
Master Jonson to play at wild Injins, — beauti- 
ful little boy with long ringlets down his back, 
— -knocked him over with a boomerang, and 
cut off his curls short to his little 'ead for a 
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scalp. 'E dint think what he was at, you 
know," said the old man, smiting his knee. 
" Not till he saw Master Jonson a-going home 
to tell his ma with nothin' but a little bristle 
a-stickin* up on the top of 4s ead." 

The kettle boiled now, and the old man rose 
and set out a tray with tea-things. 

"It was the consequences of that act — 
which he'd done boylike and in a spirit of 
play — that drove him away. He took his 
thrashing all right, but when he was ordered 
to go down on his bended knees and ask Master 
Jonson's mother's pardon, his pride got the 
better of him and he bolted. He always had 
been mad on going to sea, you know, sir — ^got 
me to tattoo a anchor on his arm — if he had 
split on me I should have lost my berth when 
old Mrs. Munroe found it out — but he wouldn't 
— not 'im." 

*' He still has that mark, do you think ?" 

*' Well, if he's lost that, he's got something 
in its place as he won't lose till his dying day," 
said the old man with a chuckle, as he set the 
teapot on the hob. ** It was like this, sir. 
When I'd rubbed in the powder, and his arm 
had festered, and the anchor came out proper, 
Mr. Richard, who was always for doin' things 
scientific, said the colour wouldn't stand above 
a few weeks unless it was treated with a 
acid. Well, Master Harry, who was something 
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duberous about his brother's chimistry, in con- 
sequence of so many accidents and explosions, 
and things coming off in the laboratory, as he 
called the hole at the end of the orchard where 
he kep' his bottles, and which they had dug 
out previous for a robber's cave — 'e said 'e 
wouldn't mind tryin' the acid if it come out all 
right fust of all on a cat ; and Master Richard 
agreein' to the experiment, we got a cat, 
shoved its head and forequarters into a old 
Wellington boot and tied his hind-legs and tail 
up with a whipcord and set to work. They 
shaved the cat's back all right, but when it 
came to pricking his name with a darning 
needle into the bare place, no whipcord nor 
Wellingtons could hold that cat She was off 
like a cracker. 

** However, this aroused Master Harry's con- 
fidence, and he said he'd have the acid if I 
would take it likewise. Fool like, I agreed to 
this, and so Master Richard pickled us both on 
the arm, and bandaged us up wonderfully neat. 
But my word, talk about beans ! we was bad in 
about a hour's time. Had to send for the 
doctor, and we were both in bed for a week. 
Then — well, look here, this will show you what 
we went through, sir." He pushed up his shirt 
sleeve and displayed a white scar on his fore- 
arm the size of a playing-card. "Look at 
that; there's where my anchor was, and" — 
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Further explanation was cut short by a tap at 
the wall, and the old man hastily poured out a 
cup of tea and shuffled into the next room with 
it, babbling loudly of his rheumatics, the damp 
wood as wouldn't burn, "and one thing 'n' 
another," as an excuse for his delay. 

Captain Tom had heard more than once 
from the professor of those escapades with the 
parson's children, and Master Jonson, but never 
a word about this more memorable incident. 
The reason was obvious — he might have been 
called upon to show the mark of Doctor Dick s 
early experiment, and he had no scar to show. 
But if the professor were not Henry Munroe, 
how had he learned these particulars of the boys' 
early life? Had he met Henry in the course 
of his travels."^ or had he by some strange 
coincidence met this garrulous old man, Mr. 
Fitch, after the murder, and hearing these 
stories, conceived the idea of impersonating the 
lost brother as a means of passing off the stolen 
notes with tolerable immunity ? 

To ascertain that fact he must pump old 
Fitch ; old Fitch, however, needed no pumping. 
He returned from his wife's room buttoning his 
wristband, his thoughts running on that scar. 

"No, sir," said he, "as I says to that Mr. — 
what's his name — Peters — yes, that was his 
name, Mr. Peters — I says, if ever Master Harry 
do turn up alive or dead you may hidentify him 
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by just such a scar as this here on his right 
forearm." 

** Who is Mr. Peters ? " asked the captain. 

The old man, seating himself slowly, regarded 
Tom with a little suspicion. 

" Ain't you Thomas Vernon as wrote to me 
just after Christmas ? " 

" Yes." 

** Captain Tom?" 

" Yes." 

**Well, surely you know Mr. Peters — the 
gentleman who's trying to find Dr. Munroe's 
brother, for to help you and Lady Mary an get 
him out of prison. He told me you were doin' 
your best for her — called you * Captain Tom ' 
quite familiar — Mr. Peters " — 

"Oh! I think I know who you mean," cried 
Tom. " A large heavy man " — 

" Heavy ! Well, bone do scale up, to be sure, 
but if he was solid bone all through he wouldn't 
turn ten stone. And as for being large — well, 
there!" the old man held up his hands in 
deprecation. 

** A red-faced man?'* Tom suggested. 

" Colour of a brick — ^yellow 'un." 

" Long hair ? " 

" No hair at all on his 'ead." 

** Clean-shaved ? " 

** So much the better. He'd a pair o' scraggy 
mutton-chop whiskers when I see him." 
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"About forty-five — rather showily dressed?" 
said Tom, persisting. 

**Are you getting at me, sir, or what? 
Forty-five ! Why, he s older 'an me. And as 
for being showily dressed, well, I wouldn't be 
seen out on a Sunday in such a seedy suit of 
odds and ends as he'd got on him. But, here, 
sir — if you've got any doubt about it, just call 
in at the * Bag o' Nails ' and ask the landlord 
what he thinks of Mr. Peters, for he put up 
there two days." 

Captain Tom collapsed under the opposing 
forces of conflicting evidence. If the professor 
was neither Harry Munroe nor Mr. Peters, 
who was he ? Was Peters the murderer, em- 
ploying the professor, or had the professor 
committed the crime and set this ragged 
Peters to obtain information about Henry 
Munroe ? The latter suggestion was the 
more reasonable, since the actual murderer 
would avoid inquiries which might so readily 
convict him. 

Old Fitch with the tongs picked up a few 
embers and put them on the fire, then glanc- 
ing at Tom, who sat in a brown study, he 
said — 

" May I ask, sir, if you've seen Lady Maryan 
lately ? " 

"Last week," replied the captain, still 
absorbed in speculation. 

12 
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Tom bowed his head, and looked in the little 
book which contained a list of the missing 
notes. 

1^70357. Yes, that was the number of the 
note on the table, and of a missing note stolen 
from the murdered colonel 



CHAPTER XIX 

CAPTAIN TOM AND THE PROFESSOR COME TO AN 

UNDERSTANDING 

WHAT ought a fellow to do now?" 
Captain Tom asked himself as he 
walked towards Boro* Green. He looked at his 
watch. It was nearly four o'clock. It would 
be impossible to get to Weymouth; and his 
thoughts were there. He was terribly anxious 
for the personal safety of Lady Molly — alone, 
save for a servant girl, with that man. He 
shuddered at the recollection of her suffering 
him to kiss her cheek, of her trusting him with 
affectionate gratitude. With the conviction 
that the professor was not Doctor Munroe's 
brother, and the belief that he was the actual 
murderer of Colonel Vernon, he felt that an 
immediate step must be taken to separate them 
at once. His first impulse was to telegraph to 
her, but he feared that this might precipitate a 
climax and expose her to the very danger he 
dreaded should the telegram get into the pro- 
fessor's hands, as it very probably would. So, 
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reaching Boro' Green, he took the alternative 
course and telegraphed to the professor — 

"Must see you at once. Meet me to-night at Sunnyside 
Cottage, Streatham. — T. Vernon." 

But he had small hope of seeing the professor 
at Streatham. He reflected — when it was too 
late to revoke the message — that the telegram 
coming from Boro* Green would betray his 
possession of facts newly acquired there, excite 
the professor*s suspicion, and put him on his 
guard. He might regard this summons as a 
very simple trap for his arrest, and seeing that 
the game was up, or at least too dangerous to be 
played on, would profit by this advertisement 
to make the best use of the few hours* immunity 
before him, and then bolt by the Channel 
steamer leaving Weymouth at 2 a.m. 

"I've muddled it," he said, stamping his foot 
on the floor of the railway carriage in exaspera- 
tion at his own want of foresight and cunning. 
It was coming home to him that he was no 
match for a crafty rascal. 

There was nothing to be done, however, but 
to go on to Sunnyside and wait there, on the 
very remote possibility of the professor turning 
up. 

Mary Price hailed him with delight. She 
was doing remarkably well with her apartments, 
and had a good account to render of her 
stewardship, duly supported with documentary 
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evidence of lodgers books and receipted bills 
for every farthing expended. Tom examined 
everything, like a good fellow, listened patiently 
to the history of a successfully contested claim 
on the part of a chimney sweep, and other 
similar matters redounding to the credit of 
Mary Price, drank tea till he could drink no 
more, — it was always tea-time with Mary, as it 
is with every other Welshwoman, — and then 
opened the subject which most interested him. 

'' What do you think of this stick, Mary ? " 
he asked, fetching it from the corner and putting 
it in her hands. 

"My wort! it wass-a very beautiful stick 
whatever," she declared, looking it up and down. 

** Did you ever see it before ? " 

She examined it more closely before answer- 
ing. 

'* No, Master Tom, this wass the first time I 
have ever seen it. Have you had it a long time ?" 

" I found it yesterday, behind the bookcase 
in my uncles bedroom. It must have lain 
there many years or you would have remem- 
bered it. 

" That was impossible." 

•• Why ? " 

** Because everythifng was moved out of that 
room for the spring clean." 

"When was that.^" 

" It wass all finished by St. Tafifid s day." 
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This evidence was more conclusive than any 
Tom had expected. 

" It must have belonged, I believe, to the 
man who murdered my uncle, Mary. Now, I 
want you to tax your memory once more. There 
was one person besides Doctor Munroe who 
called that morning, and we cannot identify 
him. Could it have been an old man ? *' 

** No, Master Tom. I will hold up my hand 
that it wass a young man." 

" About the age of Doctor Munroe's brother?" 

" No, no, not at all," she declared positively ; 
" it wass a young man no older than you, and 
he was a gentleman." 

She reiterated that assertion with the greatest 
assurance, taking off her spectacles, putting 
them on, and rubbing the fiery tip of her little 
nose in great excitement ; so that the only 
supposition left to Tom was that the professor 
had by some means entered the house in the 
night. And this was the more feasible, as 
Mary Price would not " hold up her hand " to 
anything concerning the fastening of the street 
door either as she left it at night or found it in 
the morning. Indeed, she admitted that she 
had frequently left it unfastened. 

**For, look you," said she, "the dear old 
master would sometimes take the latch-key and 
go for a bit of a walk whatever before going to 
bed. And if I see the latch-key wass not 
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hanging on the hook I would go to bed without 
fastening the door at all. "Now look you, if 
the key had fallen down that night and I saw 
it wass not there the last thing, I may have gone 
up without locking the door, just as I had done 
before whatever. But I will not take my oath 
about it — for, Heaven forgive me, I can't 
remember." 

'* That's it," thought the captain; "the 
professor got in at night-time, and the stick is 
his. His name might begin with M, or he 
might have bought the stick at second-hand." 
In either case the fact of the initial being that 
of the convicted doctor was no more than that 
"remarkable coincidence" which Mr. Keene 
had indicated. 

" Why on earth didn't I wire the police at 
Weymouth."^" he asked himself. "I've lost 
him — let him slip through my fingers. I may 
sit up till the morning, but I shall not see 
the professor." 

But about an hour after Mary Price had 
gone up to her room the door bell rang, and 
Tom found the professor at the door. 

" Got your wire and started off on the minute," 
said he, following Tom into the sitting-room. 
"Sharp work, though. Saw the matter was 
important by your writing from Boro' Green — 
what is it ? " 

The captain closed the doon A dozen art- 
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ful dodges for forcing the professor s hand if he 
should turn up had presented themselves 
to his mind, but now at the last moment he 
could see no better scheme than that of coming 
directly to the point. So, facing the pro- 
fessor, he said, quietly enough — 

" I have found that a thousand pounds in the 
stolen notes have recently been changed in 
Paris." 

" When did you find that ? " 

" Since I left Weymouth." 

"And it struck you at five minutes past 
four this afternoon — at Boro' Green — that 
you ought to see me immediately about it. 
Click." 

**Yes. I want to know if you changed 
those notes." 

" Supposing I admit that I did change them 
— what follows ? " 

" I shall call upon you to explain why you 
changed them into French money, and that 
again into English." 

"Have you any proof that I did change 
them again into English?" 

" No." 

"Click. Now, supposing I tell you that I 
did not change those notes, what then ? " 

" Then I shall take measures to find out who 
did." 

^^ Captain Tom, do you remember a con- 
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versation we had not a hundred yards from 
this spot when we first met ? " 

'*Yes." 

'' I told you that the stolen notes would 
probably be traced to my brother, and I 
warned you that as a man of honour you 
should withdraw from any association with 
my sister-in-law and me, if the discovery of 
any fact throwing suspicion upon us might 
impel you to take proceedings contrary to our 
interests in behalf of my brother Richard. 
Now, sir, I positively affirm that my brother 
did take those notes, that he has by a letter 
written in cipher told me where he placed them 
before returning to England, and consented to 
my drawing whatever sums may be necessary 
to procure his release from prison. Now, sir, 
what have you got to say to that? — click." 

Tom hesitated; standing face to face with 
the professor and looking into his face vainly 
for any sign of turpitude. If a man's honesty 
is to be gauged by his ability to look straight 
into another's eyes, then the professor was as 
honest a man as one could desire to meet. 
He never winked a lid even when drawing 
an imaginary cork in his cheek, as he waited 
for Tom's reply. 

" I wish that money to be employed in 
obtaining Dick's release," said Tom, at length ; 
" but I must know where it is." 
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"In order that it may not be improperly 
spent in another direction?" 

"Just so." 

"That implies a certain want of confidence 
in me." 

"I cannot help that," replied Tom. He 
felt himself now on firm ground. 

"Well, sir, IVe not the slightest objection 
to your regarding me as a possible rascal, but 
you must allow me the same privilege if I can't 
help regarding you with a want of confidence." 

Captain Tom acquiesced with a nod. 

" I won't suggest that you would be mean 
enough to punish me for being in unlawful 
possession of stolen property — click, — but I 
should like to know what guarantee you would 
offer for that money being used for Dick's 
release, if I told you where to find it. From 
my point of view he is entitled to a certain 
amount of that money for the punishment he 
has received through stealing it." 

Tom did not think fit to contest this some- 
what peculiar view, and the professor con- 
tinued — 

"If I put that money in your hands you 
might doubtless hold it legally as your own 
and refuse to spend another farthing on Dick. 
And what do I see in you to make me believe 
that you might not take that course ? Nothing 
—click. I see that you are young, impulsive, 
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and quite as fond of your friend's wife as you 
ought to be. Might not your feeling for her 
lead you to think that she deserves a better 
fate than to be linked for life to an escaped 
convict and a broken-down criminal ? " 

Again the professor waited for an answer, 
and getting none he pursued — 

'' We won't argue the point, which may 
seem quite possible to me and quite impossible 
to you, but come t6 a practical conclusion : 
what do you propose to do ? How's the thing 
to be squared ? " 

'*You must trust to my honour," said Cap- 
tain Tom, with firmness. ** I give you my 
word that you shall have whatever is necessary 
to obtain Dick's release, on a clear showing 
that the money is employed solely for that 
purpose." 

" Otherwise ? '* 

"Otherwise I shall have you shadowed by 
the police. You shall be watched night and 
day. And I will have circulars sent to every 
bank and changing - house in Europe and 
America, offering a big reward to the clerk 
who apprehends the first man attempting to 
negotiate one of the numbered notes." 

One or two clicks were the only comment 
the professor could find to this announcement 
for the space of as many minutes; then he 
said — 
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"Good. Now we know what we're at/' 
He took up his hat. ** Til say good-night to 
you now, and you will probably not see me 
again until I want money for Dick. Click. 
But before I go, I will venture to offer you 
a word of advice : Put those police on to- 
morrow morning, and issue your circulars." 

He walked to the door, paused, looked back 
at Captain Tom with a pleasant smile, and 
said — 

** I was under the impression, Captain Vernon, 
that you were a muff, — something of an ass, — 
and Tm most delighted to find that you are 
not Click." 



CHAPTER XX 

A STICK, AN OLD MAN, A YOUNG MAN, THE 
PROFESSOR AND ELIZA FITCH 

NOT egregiously vain. Captain Tom yet 
flattered himself that he had done the 
right thing for once in bringing that vagabond 
professor to account and putting his foot down. 
No possible advantage was to be gained by 
circumlocution, and the only way of getting 
out of the tangle was to cut the knot right 
through and be done with it. 

In pursuance of this principle he went 
straight to New Scotland Yard the next 
morning, and was the first to obtain an inter- 
view with the head of the detective department 
when that head put in an appearance. Tom 
laid the whole case before him as briefly and 
fully as he could, winding up with a short 
account of his parting interview with the 
professor. 

" Of course, my dear sir," said the bland head, 
with a deprecatory shake, having patiently 
heard the captain out, **you have done quite 
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wrong. Amateurs who take affairs of this 
grave kind in hand invariably do. Supposing 
this professor, as you call him, is the crafty 
rascal you believe him to be, you acted most 
unwisely in showing him what you intended 
to do." Tom remembered with a sinking 
heart how Mr. Keene had warned him against 
this error. '*You should have kept your fish 
in play while you got your landing-net ready 
to pop under him at the right moment. It*s 
too late for that, I fear, now. The " — glancing 
at his watch — "12.15 Continental express left 
Victoria at eleven. Now, where is he likely 
to be going by that train ? Calais — Paris ? 
Doubtful. Calais — Cologne ? More likely. 
Flushing — Antwerp — Amsterdam, vtd The 
Hague. You see, the whole Continent is open 
to him." 

** But the landing-place is Calais or Boulogne 
— a telegram sent now — " suggested the captain. 

**My good sir, I can't instruct the French 
police to arrest a passenger on suspicion — and 
such very slender evidence against him as I am 
bound to tell you we have at hand. Now 
what are your clues ? — an ebony stick, an old 
man calling himself Peters, a nondescript young 
man indistinctly remembered by Mary Price, 
the soi'disant brother of the convict Munroe, 
and a discharged servant girl named Eliza 
Fitch. The note sent to her father by Eliza 
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Fitch from the South of France looks un- 
commonly like hush money ; the professor is 
Munroe*s brother, for all you know to the 
contrary, for you neglected the simple plan of 
turning back his sleeve to prove the existence 
of the scar ; the young man may be the mere 
creation of an old woman's muddled memory ; 
Peters was probably a tramp sponging on 
Fitch by the very common dodge of pretending 
acquaintance with his old master s family ; and 
your ebony stick is as neat a proof of Doctor 
Munroe's guilt as you could expect to find. 
I do not contest the fact that Doctor Munroe*s 
antecedents are in his favour, but I must point 
out that you have nothing to strengthen a 
belief in his innocence." 

"Then you can do nothing, sir?" said Tom, 
tingling with vexation. 

''We can do all that is humanly possible, 
but you must not expect miracles. Stewart,'* 
addressing an eager-looking clerk who, seated 
at a side table, had been taking notes through 
the interview. **Take this case in hand, and 
do what is necessary." 

"Yes, sir," replied Stewart, rising. He ex- 
changed a few words with the head in an 
undertone, and withdrew from the room. 

" With regard to the notes you were speak- 
ing about, we can do nothing. You had better 
go to the Continental Protective Association in 
^3 
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might even find some element of hope in the 
story he had to tell. The garden and the view 
of sea and sky came before his mind, and he 
fancied that the air would taste purer for the 
absence of the professor. Something at least 
was achieved in getting rid of him. Hfe 
wouldn't dare to show his face again before 
the injured wife, or take advantage of her faith. 
Her cheek would never again be soiled by his 
lips. 

So thought Captain Tom. But he did not 
know his man. At that very moment the 
professor was enjoying the spring sunshine and 
a cup of tea under the verandah at Rodwell, 
and Lady Molly had only left his side to fetch 
him a pair of slippers. 

He had left London early, and arrived at 
Weymouth by the newspaper train at 10.30. 
He had made no secret of the telegram 
received the day before from Captain Tom, 
and so Lady Molly was at the garden gate 
anxiously looking for his return when he came 
into sight, labouring up the hill. 

•*What is it?" she asked, coming out to 
meet him. 

" My dear," said he, after kissing her cheek, 
"you shall know everything by and by. I am 
ready to drop with exhaustion, — what with this 
beastly hill and Wc^nt of food, a long journey, 
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and the rest of it. Let me have something to 
eat, sharp. Give this parcel to Ellen — sausages 
and kidneys ; tell her to brown the sausages 
nicely and toast the kidneys not too much, and 
let me have a can of hot water in my bedroom 
at once." 

Breakfast was ready by the time he had 
shaved and refreshed himself externally ; but 
Lady Molly could draw little from him to allay 
her feverish anxiety until the last sausage was 
eaten, and the gravy mopped up with a crust 
from the dish of kidneys — only that Captain 
Tom had not returned with him, and that he 
had not slept at Sunnyside, but by preference 
had chosen to return to the City and put up at 
an hotel — with uninteresting particulars of that 
hotel and its bad accommodation. At length, 
having pushed back his chair from the table, 
and prepared the way with a few prefatory 
clicks, he said — 

**Well, my dear, I'm sorry to say I've no 
good news to tell you. Our poor friend 
Captain Tom has had a big loss." 

**A loss," she echoed, mentally seeking the 
connection between that loss and the subject 
at her heart 

"Yes. He is another thousand pounds out 
of pocket." Here followed half a dozen clicks. 

" Is that all ? " she asked, after waiting some 
little time for further explanation. 
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"Quite enough, my dear. Altogether that 
makes a hole in two thousand pounds — not in 
actual hard cash out of hand, but from the 
fortune stolen from his uncle." 

" But he did not make you go to London 
merely to tell you this ? " 

*'M — no. He wanted to let me know 
something in connection with his loss which 
he could not decently tell me before you." 

•* What could that be?" 

" It seems that these notes for a thousand 
pounds were changed in Paris about the time 
that I was at Newmarket with the deputy 
provisional director of Portland, — about ten 
days back, — and our poor Tom has jumped to 
the conclusion that I changed those notes." 

** You changed them ! " exclaimed Lady 
Molly incredulously. 

** He accused me point-blank of changing 
them," 

**It's incredible! How could you have the 
notes to change ^ " 

**Only on the supposition that Dick let me 
know where to find them in Paris " — 

" Oh, this is monstrous ! " cried Lady Molly, 
starting to her feet, white with indignation. 

**Or," continued the professor, **that you 
yourself told me where to look for them." 

**Oh, surely Tom could not think so basely 
of Dick or of me 1 " 
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" I see no other explanation of it, my dear. 
You see, I told him that we should need a great 
deal of money to bribe the deputy provisional 
director, and, of course, it's very galling to him 
to see his money slipping away like this on a 
scheme that he never has heartily approved of." 

" I cannot realise it. Tom, who has seemed 
the soul of generosity, the most disinterested of 
men, to suspect you and me, and Dick, of all 
men in the world, of such dishonesty, merely 
because he has lost money ! I can't believe it 
He could not have meant what he said/' 

*' He had plenty of time for consideration 
between sending that wire and meeting me." 

** But you can't think he was really in 
earnest? " 

"He gave me no reason to doubt it ; indeed, 
he went so far as to promise that he would 
have me watched by the police." 

" Watched by the police ! " 

"That is what he promised me at parting. 
We shall see if he performs his promise. For 
my part, I quite expect to see a couple of plain- 
clothes men hanging about the house before 
the day s out. Click." 

" Did he seem to you quite — quite" — 

** Sober ? Yes. Sane ? Perfectly. I am 
quite sure he firmly believes that we have his 
money amongst us, and that I am spending 
it to get Dick out" 
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"And if that monstrous supposition were 
true, would he begrudge the money spent to 
save his friend — our Dick ? " 

The professor jerked his head and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

** You must remember that he disapproves of 
our scheme — and then " — 

*'What? For Heaven's sake keep nothing 
from me." 

** Be patient, my dear. Before I speak, hear 
what Captain Tom has to say." 

** Do you think he will have the audacity to 
face me after that charge." 

" I feel perfectly sure he will. I believe we 
shall see him here this evening." 

'* Knowing that you will have told me" — 

" No ; believing that I am on the other 
side of the Channel — flying to save my life, 
and carefully concealing all traces of my 
flight. Try, my dear, to realise this fact : 
he regards me as a thief, certainly — possibly 
a murderer, and Dick s accomplice. This is 
his honest conviction, arrived at after study- 
ing the case for months and hunting up 
evidence in all directions. That telegram 
shows that he has been to Maidstone, where 
he must have consulted Mr. Keene on the 
matter, and probably found some new fact in 
support of their conclusions. Can you realise 
that ? " 
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** I must/' she answered, despairing of any 
other issue ; ** there is no help for it." 

" Good. Now, if I were guilty of the crime 
he charges me with, should I come here, where 
the police will first look for me ? Certainly not. 
I should bolt. And that's what Captain Tom 
expected I should do, when he threatened to 
put me in the hands of the police. *\ 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE PROFESSOR SCORES ANOTHER POINT 

SICK at heart, clasping her hands upon her 
knee to still their trembling, poor Lady 
Molly sat with bowed head, endeavouring to 
bring her mind into harmony with the new 
conditions under which she had to face her 
trouble, and shape her future course of action. 
A dear affection had rooted itself in her heart 
for Captain Tom, the affection that would have 
grown there for a good brother, and she had to 
tear that out fibre by fibre before she could 
regard him as a false friend and possible 
enemy. 

It was the old conflict between heart and 
heart. Had she trusted to the guidance of her 
heart, she would have refused to accept any 
evidence against Tom, having a stronger feel- 
ing for him than for the professor. But she 
saw that in this case she must be guided by 
reason alone, that cold, hard facts must take the 
place of sentimental considerations, and that 

she must reconcile herself to things as they 

an 
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were, and not things as she would have them. 
And reason showed her no escape from the 
terrible conclusion, that Tom was no longer a 
friend to be trusted, but an enemy to be feared. 

She would willingly have sacrificed her faith 
in the professor — even though he were her 
husband's brother — to retain her confidence 
in Tom; but every argument her ingenuity 
brought to bear on the matter favoured the 
professor and condemned Tom, The relations 
between the two men had never been of a 
cordial kind, but avowed hostility would not 
justify Tom in making a charge which vilified 
not only the professor but herself and Dick, 
nor the professor in charging Tom with that 
aspersion, had it not been made. The professor 
was certainly not a fool, and only a very wicked 
fool could tell a vindictive and useless He. He 
was clearly prepared to support his statement, 
from the fact that he had returned at once to 
Rodwell, where he expected the captain to 
come before nightfall. 

Certain incongruities in the aspect of this 
affair, however, began to formulate themselves 
in her mind, incomprehensible on the supposi- 
tion that Captain Tom was in his right mind ; 
and in the faint hope of some explanation 
favouring Tom she presently lifted her head 
to question the professor, who had carefully 
abstained from disturbing her meditation. 
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" If Tom — Captain Vernon," she said, cor- 
recting herself with a view to thinking of him 
no longer as a dear friend, ** if Captain Vernon 
had reason to believe you passed those notes, 
why didn't he arrest you at once ? " 

"It was practicable, I should say," replied 
the professor, looking up from the cigarette he 
was rolling. " He might have subpoenaed the 
persons in Paris to whom the notes could be 
traced, and brought them forward to identify 
me as the man who passed them. To be sure, 
He may have feared that I should confess to 
having found the notes through Dick, or re- 
ceived them from you. That would have been 
very cruel on his part. We must not run to an 
opposite extreme, and think that Captain Tom, 
because he is no more the friend we trusted, 
must of necessity be a cad and a villain. He 
is neither one nor the other. He is a young 
man of the world with a tolerable regard for his 
own interests. He doesn't want to lose any 
more money, doesn't want to throw good money 
after bad. Wants to get as much salvage as 
he can from the burnings There would be no 
possible advantage to him sending me to prison, 
— I speak as if it were in his power, — and it 
would be likely to place a lasting barrier between 
him and you. That is not what he wants. 
What he really would like is to get me well out 
of the way, and leave everything else as it was. 
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And you will find when he comes to-night that 
this is precisely what he flatters himself he has 
done by threatening me with the police." 

"But why — why should he do that?" asked 
Lady Molly in deeper perplexity. 

The professor clicked his teeth a dozen 
times as he regarded Lady Molly before he 
answered — 

**My dear Molly,'* said he at length, *'are 
you aware that you are a very handsome young 
woman ?'* 

No flush of colour tinged Lady Molly's white 
cheek. She was too unhappy to be tickled by 
a compliment. 

'*A very charming young woman," pursued 
the professor. ** Quite above the ordinary run 
— a narcissus against wallflowers," he said, 
becoming unintentionally poetic as his eye fell 
on some spring flowers which suggested the 
comparison. 

" I ! " she exclaimed ; *' why, my hair is grow- 
ing grey upon the temples, and there is nothing 
of me — look at my poor hands. The sound of 
my own voice frightens me — so low and spirit- 
less. I neither laugh nor sing — I have lost 
my youth and gaiety — lost everything — my 
husband and my dear little baby — all " — 

She covered her face with her hands and 
burst into tears. It was long since she had 
spoken of her child, but now the memory of 
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with the idea that he's a designing scoundrel. 
There's no more guilt in him than there is in 
a tomtit. He's above the average of young 
fellows, and far and away ahead of most men 
who have started in life amongst a rackety set. 
If he's a man of the world, so much the better ; 
here's his friend in prison for life, and his friend's 
wife a charming young grass- widow. He feels 
sure that no power on earth can get his friend 
out of prison, and knows that Dick cannot live 
many years under confinement — seven years, I 
believe, is the limit of a cultured man's endur- 
ance of such treatment." 

** Now, now ! don't ! " he said, lifting a warn- 
ing finger as Lady Molly winced and ground 
her hands within each other under this torture. 
" I tell you we shall have him out in two 
months, at the latest. I'm alluding to his point 
of view — not ours. Click. Foreseeing that 
you must be a widow, the very kindness of his 
heart — and he is kind-hearted and generous — 
must prompt him to think of making you his 
wife. The fact that he believes you hold the 
stolen notes may add to the fitness of things, 
and suggest a general squaring up of old 
accounts." 

"Oh, I cannot listen to this!" cried Lady 
Molly, starting to her feet. 

"But you must, my dear," said the professor, 
putting his hand upon her shoulder and reseat- 
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ing her. ** There is nothing outrageous or 
revolting in this scheme. On the contrary, 
and though I say it who am Dick's brother, 
such a disposition would be better for him than 
to live out his term of punishment, and come 
from prison a wrecked old man, to find you 
dead. Vou can't live on like this for twenty 
years — no, I wouldn't give you twenty months 
to live as you are living now. And I say that 
it would be for the best that Dick should die, 
and Captain Tom make you his wife, unless — 
click — unless we get Dick out in a couple of 
months, as I promise you we will." 

" You are sure of that, aren't you } " she 
asked eagerly, with a little choke. 

"As sure as I am that Captain Tom will be 
here to-night." 

"Then I hope he may come." 

** Oh, he'll come by the 9. 1 5 if he don't come 
by the 6.30. Click. We had better settle 
now, my dear Molly, what we are to do with 
him when he comes." 

" Hias he any right to come here .•^" 

** None, save as a visitor. I am responsible 
for the rent and the gal's wages." 

"Then I'll not receive him." 

"Click. Better hear what he has to say. 
His account of the affair is bound to differ 
from mine. You may prefer his version to 
mine." 
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" Oh, I must have faith in someone — you are 
my dear one*s brother. You have told me the 
truth. I have nothing to say to — to Captain 
Vernon now. I am too weak — to face him — 
too broken down in heart and mind for that 
Oh!" 

She had risen, and now with outspriead hands 
was reeling towards the table for support. Her 
knees gave under her, and she fell. 

**PoV thing,'* said the servant, who came at 
the professor's call to help her. " I told her 
she must take something to eat, but she 
wouldn't — she was that anxious." 

They carried her to her room when she was 
partly restored ; and she ate and drank as she 
was bid, resolved not to give way — eager not 
to add to the professor's worries. 

But he did not worry himself greatly, and 
made the best of things as he found them. 
The afternoon was so balmy that he took an easy- 
chair outside, with a little table for his whisky 
and cigars and the papers. It was there that 
Lady Molly brought him his slippers, saying 
that if she was not wanted, she would go back 
to her room and lie down, still feeling weak and 
giddy ; and, of course, the professor raised no 
objection to that. 

A little before seven Tom came to the door, 
his pulse beating high with the pleasure of 
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returning to Lady Molly, and the hope of 
cheering her up a bit. 

To his blank amazement the professor 
opened the door. He wore a long face, with 
an unusually grave expression in it as he 
planted his burly figure well in the gangway. 

** I am afraid," said he, "that I cannot ask 
you to come in. Lady Maryan is ill — quite 
unable to see you. And when I tell you that 
I have given her a faithful account of what took 
place between you and me last night, with your 
reasons for objecting to money being spent 
upon the release of her husband, you will 
understand why she is ill. She almost loved 
you for your generosity ; she is broken-hearted 
to find you ungenerous." 

** I must see her," said Tom fiercely. 

** You shall not cross this threshold until she 
is strong enough to face you," replied the pro- 
fessor calmly. ** And if you have any sense of 
decency you will refrain from making a 
disturbance while she is in her present con- 
dition. Besides, violence won't help you." 

Violence ! What could Tom with his 
maimed right arm do against this burly 
scoundrel ? what could he do, in his dread of 
adding to Lady Molly's sufferings, but turn 
away with an added anxiety and fresh morti- 
fication. 

Long after the Esplanade was deserted he 
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paced the sea-front from end to end — review- 
ing the situation again and again, too jaded to 
form any clear idea of the course to be taken, 
too agitated under the perpetual torment of self- 
reproach to seek reproach. 

Force of circumstances and good intentions 
were no adequate excuse for his want of 
foresight and mismanagement. Lady Molly 
had succumbed under her accumulated burden 
of misfortunes, and he was the final cause of 
her present suffering. He was so keenly 
conscious of his own defects that he doubted if 
his judgment was to be trusted in anything. 
Had the professor committed that crime or 
not ? The whole question turned on that. 
His presence at Weymouth was an argument 
in favour of his innocence, for surely the pos- 
sible advantages to be gained by continuing 
the imposture were not commensurate with the 
risk he ran of being apprehended for murder. 

Was his story, then, true.*^ Had Dick for 
some reason — justifiable or not — possessed 
himself of the dead man*s money ? If that 
were so, then the sooner he, Tom, cleared out 
of the affair the better, since all he did merely 
made bad worse. That was the depressing 
conclusion on which he fell asleep. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE PROFESSOR V. SCOTLAND YARD 

CAPTAIN TOM woke with a sense of 
returning vigour. Sleep had restored 
a healthier tone to his mind. He checked his 
thoughts the moment he found them running 
into the old channel. 

" This won't do," said he to himself. "The 
thing's not to be argued — by me, at any rate. 
If my judgment can't be trusted Til just rely on 
my instinct. That tells me old vDick's an 
honest man and the professor's an infernal 
rascal. I'll stick to that belief till it's proved 
false, and then trust God to forgive me." 

After breakfast he started for Rodwell. 
Going up the hill he met the maid coming 
down at a trot. 

" Oh ! missis is so bad, sir," gasped the girl 
as Tom stopped her, ** quite light-headed like, 
and I'm going to fetch the doctor." 

Tom hailed a fly standing on the bridge, 
pushed the girl in, gave the driver half a crown, 
and sent him off at a gallop. Then he hung 
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about the house where Lady Molly lay, fretting 
with impatient anxiety until the doctor had 
come, paid his visit, and gone away. The 
professor had come to the garden gate with the 
doctor; Tom found him on the doorstep cut- 
ting a cigar, and evidently expecting him. 

There was no pretence of friendliness in 
their greeting ; a curt, almost hostile, nod on 
the captain's side was met by the professor 
with a look of perfect equanimity and calm 
indifference. 

** Come to ask after Lady Molly, I suppose ? " 
he said, sticking the cigar in the corner of his 
capacious mouth. " That was the doctor who 
just left, as I daresay you know. Glad to say 
he finds Mollys condition less critical than I 
thought it." 

** The girl said she was delirious." 

"Told you, pVaps, that she called to you." 
The professor rolled the cigar over to the other 
corner of his mouth, and added, " Nothing very 
surprising in that. Half dreamy state, you 
know — rather a rambling in sleep than down- 
right delirium. A little feverish, the doctor 
says, but nothing dangerous. Talks about 
physical and mental prostration, 'overstrained,' 
* run down,' and that sort of thing. Better call 
on him and hear what he has to tell you about 
it. Say you're a friend." 

There was a certain emphasis upon that last 
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word that made Tom wince as if the thong of 
a whip had flicked him. 

" Doctor Hargrave — Dorchester Road," con- 
tinued the professor, glancing at a folded paper 
he had taken from his waistcoat pocket. ** By 
the way, if you are going back to the town at 
once you might drop this prescription at a 
chemist's and tell him to send the stuff up. 

Captain Tom took the paper eagerly, grate- 
ful for the slightest service he could render 
Lady Molly. 

"A pick-me-up, I expect," pursued the pro- 
fessor, ** just to brace up the poor little woman 
for her journey." 

" Her journey ? " 

** Yes. Got to go away as soon as possible. 
Medico insists upon a complete change of scene. 
The air here too relaxing." 

" Where are you going ? " The question 
came involuntarily ; Tom saw the folly of it 
the moment it was put, as the professor in 
silence rolled his cigar between his lips, 
regarding him with expansive complacency. 

"I can't exactly tell you, captain," replied 
the professor at length, "but there's a friend of 
yours on the other side of the road will keep 
you in the know." 

He jerked his head in the direction of a 
lamp-post, against which a seedy individual, 
with the look of a born loafer, was leaning in 
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the manner of his tribe. ** I told you, if you 
remember, that you'd do well to employ the 
police." 

Tom nodded savagely as he turned on his 
heel. The professor had another shaft — 

" One last word," said he ; '* there are your 
traps upstairs — ^shall I send them down to your 
hotel ? " 

" If you please," growled Tom, marching off. 

In this short space of time the professor had 
found means to learn where he was staying. 
But with what object ? Merely to mystify him 
and demonstrate his own superior cleverness? 
That was a reasonable explanation, in view of 
the man's peculiar vanity and love of display ; 
and yet it left an uneasy suspicion that some- 
thing lay beneath that superficial motive — 
that a mine might be sprung on him at any 
moment 

Captain Tom left the prescription to be made 
up and went on to Doctor Hargrave, from whom 
he learnt in detail no more than the professor 
had summed up in a few words ; but it relieved 
him to be assured once more that Lady Molly's 
case presented no real cause for alarm. 

Returning to the town, he caught sight of a 
man leaning against a post opposite his hotel, 
whom he thought he must have seen leaning 
against another post quite recently. He had 
no doubt about it on closer inspection ; it was 
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the loafer pointed out by the professor only an 
hour since. The recognition was mutual ; 
quitting the post, the fellow touched his hat and 
said with a grin — 

•* Brought your luggage down, sir.** 

** Who sent you ? " asked Tom. 

"The gent as was in the garden along of 
you, sir." 

" And you are waiting for a tip ? ** 

" Leave it to you, sir — the gent give me 
nothing." 

** You will get your tip to-morrow morning 
from Scotland Yard," said the captain in a 
fury. The loafer's jaw fell "If he slips 
through your fingers " — 

" Oh, he won't do that, sir. There's two of 
us. It's no good rounding on us. If I had 
refused the job he'd ha' suspected something." 

" Suspected ! It was he who told me you 
were a detective, and he's sent you here to 
show how little he has to fear from a depart- 
ment that employs such dunderheads as you." 

Tom admitted that he was not in it with the 
professor — miles out of it, in fact, at fencing 
of this kind. 

" But," thought he, " if I'm no match for 
him in cunning, I may hold my own against him 
physically, despite my useless hand. It's the 
last appeal when diplomacy fails.'* 
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With this reflection he turned into a gun* 
smith's in St. Mary Street and bought the best 
revolver he could find there. With this 
murderous weapon in one pocket, and a box of 
ammunition in the other, he betook himself to a 
shooting gallery set up on a piece of waste 
ground near the backwater. He hired the 
"gallery " for an hour, and set to work at once, 
blazing away down the iron funnel. He had 
learnt to write and do most things fairly well 
with his left hand, but this was his first attempt 
at left-handed shooting, and he found it more 
difficult to get a straight shot than he had 
anticipated. However, he plunged steadily on 
till the last cartridge was spent, and he had then 
succeeded in scoring one bull in six. After 
lunch he took another box of ammunition to the 
gallery, and ended the day*s practice by making 
three bulls in succession. 

Then he straightened his back, and held up 
his head again as if he had just got over a 
sickness. 

Day after day the captain called upon Doctor 
Hargrave for news of his patient. He heard 
that Lady Molly was getting on fairly well — 
as well as could be expected, in fact — her 
nervous system being so thoroughly out of 
tone. The doctor recommended cheerful 
society, a complete change of routine, a more 
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bracing climate, livelier surroundings, and so 
on, as soon as she had strength to support the 
fatigue of the journey. When would that be ? 
Well, she herself would be the best judge of her 
strength, but he hoped that in a week or so she 
might be persuaded to leave Weymouth — 
always supposing that no disturbing influence 
produced relapse. 

Tom was not the kind of man to create that 
** disturbing influence for his own ends. He 
had by this time formed a fairly exact idea of 
the situation, and perceived how he had been 
misrepresented by the professor. But this was 
no time to thrust himself forward with the pur- 
pose of denouncing the professor and justifying 
himself. The poor soul must be given time to 
recover strength, then she would see him. No 
matter where the professor took her, he would 
follow, and in due time she would know the 
truth as he saw it. 

For the present he contented himself with 
sending her flowers every day. He wrote to 
her, and received no answer. That did not 
surprise him. He foresaw that she would not 
be allowed to know where the flowers came 
from, or to receive his letters. 

Meanwhile the professor was not idle. He 
took the measure of the detectives to a tittle, 
and held the pair of them in well-merited 
contempt. Under their eyes he sent off a 
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barrow-load of baggage to the Great Western 
cloak-room at Weymouth. Then one fine 
morning he walked down to the railway station 
at Rodwell, about ten minutes before the arrival 
of the train for Weymouth, with the pair of 
detectives at his heels. He got into a first- 
class carriage, they got into the next, which 
was a third. He got out at Weymouth and 
walked to one of the leading hotels ; they 
waited outside as sharp as ferrets at a rabbit 
hole. After lunch he walked back to the house 
at Rodwell, and they returned to their posts. 
But in the interim Lady Molly had quitted 
Rodwell. 

The professor had organised her flight so 
perfectly that she herself was unconscious of 
any surreptitious movement Ten minutes 
after he had left the house — under pretext of 
an appointment with the deputy-governor of 
Portland — a fly drove up to the door, and she, 
fully prepared for her journey, stepped into it 
with her maid, who was to accompany her to 
the station. The flyman had his instructions, 
and drove to Upwey, avoiding Weymouth, 
where accident might have led to her meeting 
Captain Tom. Five minutes later she took 
her seat in the London train, and the maid 
returned to Rodwell in the fly. Her box was 
corded and ready, the professor had paid her 
handsomely, and when the box was on the fly 
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she closed the door, slipped the key under a 
flower-pot, and was driven off to her home in 
Westham. 

In the afternoon the professor strolled down 
to the town, paid Doctor Hargrave, settled up 
with the tradesmen, dined at the hotel, and 
went back to Rodwell at bedtime, closely 
followed by the vigilant detectives. 

The next morning at ten minutes to ten the 
fly drove up again to the cottage. 

"You will put this inside the cab," said the 
professor, giving the man his portmanteau. 
** How long will it take you to drive to the 
station — Weymouth ? " 

** Twenty minutes easy — quarter of a hour 
sharp, sir," answered the driver. 

** Turn your cab round and be ready to start 
at a moment — I shan't go till the last minute." 

The flyman carried out these instructions, 
and the two detectives buttoned themselves up 
for a run. The train was to leave at 10.20. 
The professor waited with his watch in hand 
till seven minutes past the hour; then stepping 
out briskly to the fly, after closing the street 
door, he said — 

'* YouVe got twelve minutes. Catch the 
train, and V\\ give you a dollar for yourself. 
Lose it, and you 11 get nothing but your bare 
fare." 

The flyman drove off as if his life depended 
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on that dollar, and the two detectives bolted 
after him for all they were worth. One of 
them, putting on a mighty spurt, laid hold of 
the iron at the back of the fly ; but the driver, 
regarding this as a malicious attempt to defraud 
him of his rightful due, turned on his box and 
lashed out furiously with his whip. The next 
moment the detective dropped behind under 
the vivid impression that his eye was cut out. 
His fellow pegged on manfully to the foot of 
the hill, and then collapsed, for the fly had by 
that time crossed the bridge and was clean out 
of sight 

When Captain Tom called upon Doctor 
Hargrave that morning he learnt that Lady 
Molly had left the day before. 

" Have you any idea where she has gone ? " 
he asked hopelessly. 

" Well, I recommended Scarborough or 
Scheveningen." 

Tom nodded, though he felt quite sure the 
professor would take Lady Molly to neither of 
the places recommended, despite the facilities 
afforded by the Dutch watering-place for turn- 
ing the stolen notes into money. 

**May I ask if you have been paid?" he 
asked, rising to go. 

" Oh yes ; the * professor,' as you call him, 
paid me yesterday." 

** Not by cheque, I suppose ? *' A little 
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constraint on the part of Doctor Hargrave had 
furnished a suspicion. 

" No ; by a note. Excuse me," he continued, 
with some embarrassment, **the fact that you 
speak of that gentleman as a professor, and his 
very — ah — unscientific tone, together with cer- 
tain other peculiar circumstances that — ah " — 

**You wish to know if the money is all 
right?" Tom asked, helping him out. 

*'Just so," said the doctor, opening a cash- 
box with nervous haste. "You see, the note 
is unusually large, and I had to give change to 
a considerable amount — that's it." 

He unfolded the crisp note and handed it to 
Tom, 

" Yes, that's quite right," replied Tom, hand- 
ing it back after a glance at the number. " You 
need have no anxiety about it." 

The note was for a hundred pounds, and 
one of the missing numbers. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

LADY MOLLY SEES HER HUSBAND 

A LADY very thin and pale, arriving in a 
fly at Upwey station on Thursday 
morning, had taken a single ticket by the 
G.W.R. to Paddington. On Friday morning 
a stout gentleman had driven up to Weymouth 
station as the booking-clerk was about to close 
the pay-box, and booked to Waterloo — and 
only just in time to get his luggage out of the 
Great Western cloak-room and put it in the 
South Western van. When Captain Tom 
had learnt these facts he himself left Wey- 
mouth and went to London. He spoke out 
strongly at the detective department in Scot- 
land Yard and at the Protective Association in 
Whitefriars, and if he failed to inspire any of 
his own zeal, he at least provoked those organ- 
isations to greater activity. 

From London he ran across to Scheveningen, 
and thence back to Scarborough on a quest 
that he knew must be fruitless. And while 
he was flying hither and thither indefatigably, 
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worrying himself and other people, Lady Molly 
and the professor were making the best of 
Broadstairs, Lady Molly walking longer and 
farther each day, drawing deep breaths of the 
wholesome air on the cliff top and in the corn- 
fields, with the determination to regain health 
and vigour; the professor basking in the sun 
and criticising the niggers. Punch and Judy, 
and other professionals whose vicissitudes he 
had shared. 

" Who knows ? " said he to himself, thrusting 
his hands deep in his pockets with a reflective 
click. "It may come to that again one of 
these days." 

Broadstairs was not equally beneficial to 
both. The bracing air gave Lady Molly 
blood and stamina. Her cheek filled and lost 
its pallor under a russet bloom. The sea and 
the sky and waving corn filled her with a sense 
of God's goodness, and that meant hope and 
faith in the working of Divine justice. 

The professor only laid on fat, and he noted 
that his condition was becoming flabby. Effort 
grew more and more distasteful to him as he 
indulged his indolence. His horizon was 
overcast by an unpleasant presentiment of 
coming evil. He foresaw that before long 
Lady Molly's increasing activity would take 
an unpleasant turn. She might want to know 
more than he wished her to learn. She would 
15 
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certainly seek an explanation with Captain 
Tom, and though he might ward off that 
danger for a time, it was scarcely probable 
that they could be kept apart for ever. And 
with his own increasing sluggishness that 
danger became greater. 

One morning at breakfast Lady Molly asked 
if their new address had been notified to the 
postmaster at Weymouth. 

** Certainly, my dear," answered the pro- 
fessor. ** Did it myself Why do you ask ? " 

** Because no letters have been forwarded.*' 

*' Who did you expect to hear from ? " 

**Tom — Captain Vernon." 

" Click. What on earth should he have to 
say.'^ He looks upon us, all three, as a gang 
of thieves, swindlers, and murderers, and thinks 
it best to drop the acquaintance." 

*' I can't think that — I could not believe it 
when ' I was ill and weak ; I believe it still less, 
now I am stronger." 

/* Why ? " 

** Because it is so unlike him — so unlike any 
man of feeling to condemn one without hearing 
the defence — to forsake Dick and me upon a 
mere suspicion, and that so degrading." 

'*Oh, these men of fine feeling," said the 
professor in disgust; '*you never know how 
to have 'em. They take hold of a stick by 
the wrong end, find it's dirty, and drop it, 
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too horrified to see if the other end's all 
right." 

" Oh, he is not such a man. I am sure of it. 
I have thought of it again and again under all 
conditions — it haunts me, and I am convinced 
there is a misunderstanding." 

"Have it your own way, my dear," said 
the professor, taking up his paper with a 
click. 

" I am resolved on this," said Lady Molly 
quietly : " if he will not seek an explanation, I 
shall insist upon my right to be heard." She 
rose and went to the writing-table, the professor 
observing her from the corner of his eye as she 
seated herself to write. 

" He was staying at the George Hotel in 
Weymouth," he observed. 

"It's scarcely likely he should be there now. 
I shall write under cover to Mr. Keene." 

The professor kept his eyes on the paper for 
a couple of minutes longer, though even the 
turf notes failed to have any intelligible mean- 
ing for him ; then he left the room and hastily 
changed his slippers for boots, and put on his 
straw hat. 

"I'm going past the post ; shall I drop your 
letter in the box, my dear ? " he asked, thrust- 
ing his head in the doorway. 

" Please," answered Lady Molly, closing her 
letter. " Only a few lines to let him know our 
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address, and begging him to call upon us as 
soon as possible." 

" That ought to fetch him — if Keene don't 
persuade him against it His influence has to 
be counted with, old beggar." 

The professor walked past the post-office, 
picked up a stone that lay in his path, strolled 
to the end of the pigmy pier, read Lady 
Molly's letter, popped the stone in the envelope, 
and dropped the lot in the sea. 

A week passed, and Lady Molly, receiving 
no answer, wrote a formal letter to Mr. Keene, 
asking if he had forwarded her previous letter 
to Captain Vernon. This also the professor 
by good luck and adroit scheming intercepted, 
and despatched from the pier-head. But he 
felt himself being wedged into a very tight 
corner, from which he should presently find no 
exit. 

So another week passed in silence ; but by 
that time a suspicion had taken possession of 
Lady Molly's mind, that the professor had not 
posted her letters. She knew that he disliked 
Captain Tom, who from the first had discounted 
his scheme for subjugating the deputy governor; 
she believed that he very much preferred hav- 
ing the field to himself, and she had not the 
slightest doubt that he would accommodate 
means to his end without the least compunction. 
Then she wrote again to Mr. Keene, posted 
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the letter herself, and told the professor after- 
wards. 

"Well done, my dear," said he, patting her 
shoulder. " Never trust others to do what you 
can do well yourself" 

He was not a bit angry, being too good a 
player to resent a smart hit from an adversary. 
Shrewdness he respected, a fool he abominated. 
And on the whole he was not displeased that a 
climax was at hand, being sick and weary of 
niggers and forced inaction. But he was click- 
ing his teeth up and down the Parade a full 
quarter of an hour before he had decided upon 
the next step to be taken. 

"YouVe looking remarkably fit, Molly," he 
said, regarding the little lady with admiration 
when they met at lunch. 

** I am — shamefully well," she replied, think- 
ing of poor Dick in his prison. It seemed to 
her a want of feeling on her part to know any- 
thing but pain while he suffered. 

" You look almost chipper enough to be left 
alone for a few days." 

" Do you want to leave me ? " she asked, 
almost eagerly. 

"Well, you $ee, Tve done nothing for the 
last five or six weeks. And there's Dick to be 
thought of." 

" Oh, you haven't been waiting for my sake, 
have you ? " 
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** Well, it certainly hasn't been for my own. 
Fm simply rotting here." 

** If rd only known that! Why didn't you 
speak before ? " 

'* No good hurrying, and no good worrying. 
For one thing, my man has been away in 
Ireland. However, I know where I shall find 
Mr. Deputy Governor to-morrow or the next 
day.". 

"You are going to Portland?" 

" Not within a hundred miles of it — click." 

The professor assumed his air of mystery, 
and Lady Molly, knowing how impossible it 
was to discover his intentions when he chose 
to keep them dark, simply waited. 

*'And so, if it's all the same to you," he 
pursued presently, " I'll just take a few things 
in a bag and clear out for three or four days." 

'* I will pack your bag directly after lunch," 
she said cheerfully. 

''She's up to something," thought the pro- 
fessor, observing the, colour in her cheek and 
the sparkle in her pretty eyes. *' Some nice 
little scheme trotting round in that small head 
of hers — wonder what it is ? " 

It was no very subtle scheme, though Lady 
Molly chose to keep it to herself But she had 
pondered it for some time — ever since she first 
noticed that her good looks were coming back, 
and her face had ceased to be a terror to her- 
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self. She wanted Dick to see her looking well 
and strong, knowing how it would comfort 
him ; and it was not altogether impracticable. 
For near the prison there was a public path 
which crossed the road taken by the gangs in 
going from the prison to the quarries. If she 
stationed herself on that path he must pass her, 
if he were working in the pits. She had feared 
to suggest her project to the professor, lest he 
should raise obstacles, as he had before; but 
she might carry it out in his absence. 

She set to work the moment the professor 
was gone — carefully selected the dress she 
should wear, and packed a few necessary 
articles for her toilette in a handbag. These 
preparations were so quickly made that she 
was on her way to London within an hour of 
the professor's departure. 

The heavens seemed to smile on her when 
she woke the next morning at Weymouth. 
The sun was rising from the sea in calm 
splendour. The cliffs flushed with pale pink, 
through the thin mist that lay on the waters 
like a veil ; a warm, still glow spread over the 
beach ; and high above, the blue sky was 
dappled with clouds that looked like the 
scattered petals of a rose. 

A coquette seeking to make a conquest 
could not have taken more pains to make 
herself "look nice" than Lady Molly, whose 
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only hope was to catch a glance from her con- 
vict husband. She knew his heart, and how 
she might gladden it. It needed no suit of 
mourning nor wan look to assure him of her 
sympathy — no theatrical effect could so con- 
vince him of her enduring love as just this 
endeavour to look nice. 

"He liked my hair like this," she said to 
herself, arranging it before the glass in a style 
that was months out of fashion. " He loved 
this colour," as she slipped on her dress. " I 
wore it when he first saw me." "Oh, if he 
sees me only for a moment !"..." I must 
try to look bright when he passes, poor 
darling." 

She was on the cross -path by the prison 
enclosure long before the hour for coming out. 
She waited there alone until a squad of armed 
warders passed to take up their positions at 
the sentry posts. The warder whose beat was 
by the opening into Weston Road came up to 
her presently. 

" Beg pardon, ma'am, but you must stand 
back, please," said he. "The gangs are 
coming out, and no one is allowed this side 
the road till they've passed." 

Lady Molly stepped back to the road, stand- 
ing now within a few yards of the gap through 
which Doctor Dick had made his unfortunate 
escape. There she stood, listening breath- 
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lessly until the measured tramp, tramp, tramp 
of a coming gang fell upon her ears ; then the 
beating of her heart seemed to stifle her, and 
her vision grew dim with the involuntary tears 
that sprang in them. She dashed the tears 
impatiently away, and craned forward as the 
first batch of convicts came into sight. 

They dragged sullenly along with the regular 
convict pace, but all too quickly for Lady 
Molly. They were gone before she could 
scan a tenth of the faces. He might have 
been amongst them, she thought. 

But their footsteps had hardly died away 
before another tramp, tramp, tramp came into 
hearing. Her eyes were clearer now — she was 
more prepared to take the rows, eight deep, 
one by one as they passed the line of the wall. 
They passed, and he was not amongst them, 
to her knowledge, and she felt sure that she 
must have distinguished his dear face from 
the morose, hulking herd, had he been there. 
Then a third gang drew near and nearer, and 
came into sight. And her husband was in 
the first row, with irons from his ankles to 
his waist clanking as he marched. She would 
not have known him but for them, so bent 
was his figure, so haggard and leaden his 
downcast face. The irons fixed her attention 
on him, and she recognised his features just 
at the last moment; but he never raised his 
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himself to the good -conduct men as being 
more deserving of kindness. The chaplain 
sided with the director ; the head - warder 
feared, and therefore respected, the deputy. 
The under-warders were divided into two sec- 
tions, each as jealous of the others as curs over 
a mess of offal. 

The prisoners were equally discontented and 
envious. The refractories hated the good- 
conducts, and lost no opportunity of doing 
them bodily injury. On Sundays the prisoners 
were allowed to converse in the exercise yard,^ 
and every Monday a batch of convicts was 
committed to the penal cells for violent assault 
either on fellow-prisoners or on the warders. 
There was not one convict in a hundred 
unripe for revolt, and perhaps the ripest of 
the lot were the good-conduct men. 

The director and his deputy were together 
when the warder brought in his report 

*' Man lame in No. 4 gang, sir." 

"Who is he?" 

*' Munroe, sir. Hurt himself in the quarry. 
In irons, sir." The warder was one of the 
deputy's section, and made this last statement 
with a significant look at his patron. 

**Ah, that's an old trick," said the deputy. 
" Dodge to get his irons off. I know him." 

"You will see to it," said the director to his 

* This privilege no longer exists. 
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deputy. ** Strike off his irons, of course, if the 
doctor thinks it at all advisable. Why can't 
they be reasonable!" he added, turning away 
with a melancholy shake of the head, ** Tm 
sure I give them every inducement to behave 
well." 

Doctor Dick had dragged himself to his cell 
and was sitting before his untouched food — too 
sick with pain to eat — when the deputy and 
warder came in. 

*' Now then, what have you been doing to 
yourself.**" asked the savage as Doctor Dick 
rose to his feet. "Think I don't know the 
game — but I do. Off with your stocking." 

Doctor Dick seated himself on his stool, 
slipped down his stocking, and drew it under 
the fetter gingerly, for the coarse woollen 
fibres stuck to the raw wound. 

**Why haven't you eaten your dinner?" 
Doctor Dick made no reply — the stocking 
seemed to be tearing the flesh from his ankle. 
** Answer when you're spoken to, can't you ? " 

** Not hungry," he answered faintly. 

"Want chicken broth and a week off in the 
infirmary. Expect to get your irons knocked 
off for this job, I daresay. But you won't, if 
I know it. You've three months to run yet 
in your bracelets." 

Doctor Dick had his stocking off now. The 
stone had struck the iron, and that had broken 
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the flesh and bruised the bone. The ankle 
was swollen above and below the fetter, and 
discoloured where the iron jerked upon the 
wound, from which a drop of blood trickled 
down his foot. 

" You've made a good job of it, but not 
quite good enough. Put on your stocking 
again. You can see the doctor this evening, 
but you1l go out to your work this afternoon : 
that^U teach you not to do it again." 

With that the brute turned on his heel. 
Even the warder found this treatment a bit 
too drastic, and, following the deputy, sug- 
gested that the prisoner might have a drop 
of water to bathe his wound. 

" All right. Let him have a bucket," replied 
the deputy carelessly. 

** May God bless you for this," said Doctor 
Dick hoarsely when the pail came, and he 
plunged his throbbing foot into the cold water. 

He went down to the quarry with his gang, 
and fainted there from sheer physical pain. 
When he came round he was set on a stone 
trolley by the deputy's orders and dragged back 
to the prison. There he was examined by 
the doctor and the deputy director. 

" The fainting fit was all false, you know," 
said the deputy, with honest conviction. " It's 
a planned ramp from the beginning — they'll 
do any mortal thing to get their irons off." 
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" Nasty wound, though," observed the doctor, 
with a shake of his head. 

" Bone's not broken, is it?** 

** Can't tell very well till the swelling's 
reduced.** 

** Must you have the iron off?** 

" Difficult to bandage the leg with the iron 
on. And you see how it cuts into the flesh, 
still" — The doctor did not wish to make 
an enemy of the deputy. 

The deputy reflected. He was going away 
the next morning on a week's leave of absence ; 
if he did not remove one iron, the director 
would probably remove both. In view of 
this alternative he sent for the armourer and 
had the rivet knocked out of the fetter on the 
wounded leg ; not to overdo mercy, however, 
he caused the loose iron to be fastened to the 
other, so Doctor Dick had still his fourteen 
pounds of iron to carry. 

For three months he had worn these 
shackles, working in them by day, sleeping 
in them by night without one hour's relief. 
They are a terror to the hardened criminal ; 
to a man of sensitive fibre they are a bar- 
barous torture — a torture not to be inflicted 
upon the most ferocious beast The irons 
eat into his body and into his soul, degrading 
him below the level of humanity, and shaking 
his faith in the justice of man and God. The 
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clank of his shackles is a call to vengeance 
and murder, to insanity and self-destruction. 

The clank portended madness to Doctor Dick 
— furious madness, where a strait - waistcoat 
would be needed in addition to his chaining. 
Diagnosing his own case with perfect calm, 
he saw that the peculiar mental conditions 
which had produced hypnotic clairvoyance 
would probably under continued pressure take 
the form of absolute insanity. And he had 
lost the strength to resist that pressure. It 
was no longer a support to him to reflect 
that he was innocent of the crime for which 
he had been condemned ; the sense of injustice 
was but another infliction. He had endured 
suffiering and lived upon hope ; now hope was 
dead. 

What had he to wish for ? Strength to out- 
live his term of punishment and be turned 
out into the world after twenty years of such 
misery as this — a living carrion for mankind 
to shudder at — and nothing more ? And there 
was no alternative, for his chains mocked at 
the idea of escapes. " Insanity and self-destruc- 
tion — that's all you may expect," rang the 
chains. 

The premonitory symptoms were present. 
He was haunted by spectres. Physical labour 
was the only escape from them ; so that he 
dreaded the hours of repose. Hogarth's picture 
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of Bedlam furnished him with companions 
crowding together to find place in his narrow 
cell ; uncanny creatures would slide into his 
bed — their scales and bones being the iron 
links that pressed against his limbs. If he 
turned in his sleep, the slipping chains would 
awake him to some new phantasmagoria more 
horrible than the last. He tried to con- 
jure up Molly in his imagination ; but she 
would not come to him now. That had its 
significance for him. 

"She is forgetting me, and God forbid she 
should not," he said. 

Had she been dead, he thought, she would 
have come to him, because frequently he found 
a dead baby beside him in the night — Dodo. 
The little one shone in the darkness with a 
phosphorescent light The spectre was so 
realistic that he tried to take it up in his arms. 
Better to hug a dead baby than to have no- 
thing in the world to love. 

"Have you come for me, love?" he 
whispered. "Will you take me back with you, 
Dodo ? Daddy is only too happy to go along 
with you, darling, to the grave." 

But his* arms passed through the visionary 
body, and the rattle of his shackles told him 
there was no escape. 

"How is that poor wretch who injured 
z6 
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himself in the quarry yesterday?" asked the 
humane director, meeting the doctor next 
morning. 

"Very bad indeed, sir,** answered Doctor 
Jack-o'-both-sides, the deputy being gone ; 
"quite unfit for hard labour. The wound 
IS not serious, but there seems to be con- 
siderable prostration." 

"You will, of course, order whatever is 
necessary. A few hours in the exercise yard 
while the sun shines, you know, and a bed in 
the open ward." 

" The very thing I should have proposed ; 
about three days in the open ward" — that 
would enable him to be put back in the quarries 
before the deputy's return — "and the exercise 
yard." 

" I have had a bench put there, and the 
warder is a most kind-hearted man." 

Doctor Dick was taken into the exercise 
yard, where a dozen of the "governor's pets" 
were marching round in a ring, like horses in 
a mill, and rested on the bench provided by the 
merciful director beside a convict carrying his 
arm in a sling. This man opened conversation, 
in the low mumble practised by old hands, as 
soon as the warder was out of earshot 

" Got any baccy ? " he asked. 

"No." 

Expletive. 
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Silence. 

** What are you in for ? " 

'* Murder and robbery," answered Doctor 
Dick. 

" My respec's, mate. Thought by the looks 
on you, you was a forger or a coiner at the 
outside. Fm only house-breakin'. Lamb or 
pet ? " he asked. 

** Lamb," replied Doctor Dick; lambs being 
those owing allegiance to the deputy ; pets 
were those favoured by the governor. 

** Thought you was, by your ornaments. 
Been trying to get 'em off, ain't you ? " 

"No good trying. What's the matter with 
you ? " 



** Biles. It's the low living and the 

muck them contractors stick into the ; 

governor — a , soft-headed mug. Never 

been in such an 'ole before. Why, bli'me, I'd 
sooner be in a workus ! On'y been here a 
fortnight, and I'm sick of it a'ready." 

"You'll feel worse before you're better." 

" Oh, shall I ? " Expletive. " Look here : 
I'm in for seven years this time, but I don't 
mean to stay more'n seven weeks — how's 
that?" 

" Sounds all right." 

" Like to know how I'm goin' to bust this 
crib ? " 

*'Yes." 
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** Did you ever see a mate bashed ? " 

" No." 

" I have — at Dartmoor. He split on his 
mates (what had got the prettiest little plan on 
to get off their lag) for to sneak into favour 
with the governor. But he didn^t live to get 
no favour. He was bashed. We jist jumped 
on him altogether, and he was a pulp before 
the warder got at him. Now you know what 
splitting comes to, do you want to know how 
we're going to get out of this ? " 

"Yes." 

"Well, rU tell you; and jist you bear in 
mind what'll happen to you if you split on your 
mates." 

Doctor Dick nodded, and lent his ear. 



CHAPTER XXV 



THE gaol-bird's WING 



"T SEE you was not in the know," said the 
X pet, ** 'cause you didn't answer the sign 
when I made it yer ? " 

" What sign ? " asked the lamb. 

" rU show yer. But I warn yer again, this 
ain't no game o' play. You're got to watch it 
if you jines us, and un'erstand right from the 
beginnin' that if you lets out on us on'y by a 
slip, you'll get bashed, slip or no slip. We 
wants all asll jine — that's why I'm a layin' it 
out to yer now ; but don't ask to come on, if 
you ain't ready to stand by the consekences, 
whatever they turn out. Do you tumble ? " 

"I do." 

** Are you on.'^" 

" I am." 

**Well, now you mark me and I'll learn 
you the sign. You see them blokes excising ? " 

"Yes." 

"They're all in the know. All pals. I'm 
going to interduce you to them as a new mate. 
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They'll all take stock of yer, and be prepared 
to bash you if you don't behave as such. 
And look at here: henceforward, if any pal 
gives you the sign, you're got to take it or run 
your risks for a deserter. And you've to 
make the sign to any bloke you're doubtful on, 
and if he don't answer, you're to do your best 
to make him a pal, and let him into the know 
same as what I done. That's how we're going 
to hang together — tumble ? " 

"Yes." 

Now look at what I do, and then cast your 
eye at the ex'cising gang and notice what they 
does with their right thumbs." 

The pet slipped his forefinger down between 
his collar and his neck and passed it slowly 
round from left to right, as if the stuff were 
chafing his skin. Doctor Dick observed the 
action and looked towards the gang ; not one 
seemed to have seen the sign, but each as he 
came opposite the bench turned in his right 
thumb and clasped his fingers upon it, keeping 
his eyes averted. 

" They've all answered ; now watch it One 
of them's goin' to give us the sign, and see 
you answer it without lookin' their way or 
shiftin' yer hand from where it lays now." 

At that moment one of the gang scraped his 
finger round his throat, and the doctor per- 
ceiving that every eye was now upon him 
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tucked in his right thumb and clasped it for the 
countersign, his hand still lying on his knee. 

"That's right; needn't bother no more. 
YouVe made the sign, and it's understood you 
stand in as a pal, for better or for worst 
There's a bit o baccy for a tokin." 

Doctor Dick craftily yet with avidity seized 
the morsel of Government plug. 

"How long 'ave you got to wear them 
ornaments ? " 

" Three months yet** 

" You'll have to git 'em off 'fore then.** 

"How?" 

" Come and jine the pets." 

"Can't On the punishment list," Doctor 
Dick explained. 

" So was I. Flogged for bashing a warder 
'fore I'd been in a monf. You know how to 
do it — don't yer ? " 

** No." 

" Well, you are a mug ! Why, you turns 

over a new leaf, and goes in for true repentance. 
.Tip everlastin' patter about salvation and your 
soul and your aged mother. Have your hymn- 
book open soon's ever you git in your cell. 
Don't do never a swear as anybody can hear, 
and ast to see the parson. Ast to see that 
parson every morning — he's bound to come, 
by the rules and regulations ; work on at him 
steady and reg'lar till he gets sick of it and 
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mentions you to the governor for a good- 
conduc' star — don't let him have a hour's 
peace till he does — ^go down on your bended 
; knees and howl about your soul till he gets the 
hump wiv not knowin' what to do to stop yen 
About a week of that kind of drivel will show 
him the way to give you comfort in the 
wilderness." 

Doctor Dick's sense of humour was dead. 
He only stared blankly at the ground. 
Observing this, the pet continued — 

" It's a measly kind o' game, but it's a payin' 
one. D'ye think the doctor would ha' sent me 
here for a few biles if I'd been a lamb? Not 
him. Think the warders would recommend me 
for nice soft little jobs like cleaning doorsteps 
and blackin' boots at the governor's crib if I 
was not a pet? Not them. Howsomever," 
he continued, seeing that Doctor Dick was too 
much of a ** mug " to rise to the occasion, " if 
you're too hardened for to receive the good 
seed, one of the pals in the smith shop will 
sneak a file and pass it on to yen Then you'll 
have to rub down the soft end of that rivet till 

the thing's as loose as a old tooth and may 

be knocked out with a stone at a moment's notice. 
Does that suit yer more down to the ground ? " 

"Yes." 

" Have you ever done it afore ?" 

" No." 
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" Then you won't be above taking a tip from 
one as has. Work it in bed, when the glim s 
dowsed. Do it regular and slow, with your ears 
open for the warder s step, and your eye on the 
door peephole for a flash of the bulFs-eye. Lay 
your shirt underneaf for the filings, and shove 
them filings in your boot afore going out. 
But what youVe got to do fust of all is to take 
a liker round your cell and see where you're 
goin' to keep your file when you get it — 
see ? " 

"Yes; I've got a place for that." He had 
found a hiding-place in his cell for a long 
splinter of glass, with which a man might cut 
his throat at the last extremity. 

"There's lots o' time. It won't come off for 
a month certain — mayn't pull it off for two 
months, and may be more ; but we must be 
ready for anything by the end of July. We 
shall get the * office ' from the captain. " 

" Who's the captain ? " 

**Why that young saint with the 'eavenly 
voice as leads off the hymns Sundays — him what 
got off for manslaughter in the Barkin' tragedy. 
He's a hot 'un. Got a lobster tin ram-full of 
blastin' powder under the foot of No. 4 derrick, 
and a chunk of stone set over it for a weight in 
such a way as he's on'y got to sling a match 
under it for to blow up the whole bag of tricks 
for a signal" 
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" Supposing it rains ? " 

**Supposin' there's a deluge — supposin* he 
ain't got no matches (which he has by the 
dozen), supposin' what you like, he'll pull it off. 
There ain't no slipperyer hartful 'un in all 
Portland 'n what he is. It'll come off — and 
it'll be heard right into the prison and all over 
the quarries." 

" What will happen then ? " 

" What'U happen ? — why, mutiny ! One of 
the grandest mutinies as ever busted out. It's 
to be busted the fust foggy day as comes — 
perviding it's the kind of fog the captain thinks 
likely to hold out a couple of hours. So just you 
watch it, and when a fog comes you keep your 
ears open and a stone handy to knock out that 
rivet. When you hear that bang, you and me 
and every pal will just take a jump and hook 
it. Hook it — each one for hisself, and no 
matter where, so's it's off this rock." 

Doctor Dick continued to stare at the 
ground, but with no sanguine sign in his face. 
His lack of enthusiasm wounded the pet. 

"You've got a long face, you 'ave! 

What's the matter with the thing, any- 
how ? " 

"How about the warders?" 

"How about hus — twelve hundred of us, 
all mad for liberty — bolting in all directions 
through the fog. And stones laying about — 
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any amount of 'em. Who's goin' to hold us ? 
Not a handful of bluebottles. They're too 
fond of themselves to try." 

" There s the military on the Verne." 

"Them lobsters. Who's afraid of them. 
Why, before they're out in line we shall be all 
over the island." 

** That's not enough. We've got to get off 
the island. There's only one road, and that 
will be barred." 

** They can't 'rest any one without proof that 
he's a 'scaped con vie'." 

" These clothes are proof enough." 

** Who's going to keep the duds. Ain't 
there no klobber shops in Weston? And if 
there ain't enough there, there's more klobber 
shops in Fortune's Well to be busted. Do 
you think they'll prevent us."^ Not them. 
They'll just run screamin' up into their bed- 
rooms for safety the moment they see us 
downin' on 'em. There'll be a panic, and the 
whole island may be looted in an hour." 

"At the worst we can only be shot," 
observed Doctor Dick, after a minute's 
reflection. 

"Shot — not half a dozen of all the twelve 
hundred will get a scratch. An' supposin' by 
any onlikely chance on'y one of all them twelve 
hundred gets clean off, ain't it worth standin' in 
for that chance ? " 
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**Yes," replied Doctor Dick, without 
hesitation. 

"And supposin' all the rest gets lagged, and 
driven home here agin, what's goin' to happen 
to us? Why, nothink. They ain't got 
ornaments enough to chain the whole lot — nor 
cranks enough to put us all on. Who's to 
blame for tryin* to escape, if the door's left 
open for us ? Not us. It's nature ; it's the 
fust law of humanity ; it's whatever the news- 
papers like to call it, but it's not to be punished 
with severity. No, mark my word, we shall be 
treated all the better for it. There'll be a 
overhaulin' by the directors to discover what 
could have prevoked us to such a awful hact of 
desperation ; and the only ones ^ as'U suffer for 
it is our soft-headed P.D. and that beast the 
Deputy P. D. They'll git the bullet ; we shall 
git better rations and more consideration. 
The whole world will be watchin' over us 
onfortunate fellow-creatures — and — with a glow 
of pride — we shall be in all the papers," 



CHAPTER XXVI 



BROUGHT TO BAY 



PASSING through Weymouth on his way 
back to Portland, the deputy provisional 
director dropped into the bank to pay in four 
hundred pounds to his account, and take his 
bank-book. He was in a desperate hurry, and 
he let the clerk know it in his usual hectoring 
tone ; nevertheless, that clerk after going 
through the notes twice, and stepping briskly 
off with them, under the pretext of fetching the 
bank-book, was so long gone that the deputy 
lost all patience, and raising his voice demanded 
an explanation of another clerk at a distant desk. 

"I've been here five mortal minutes ; what 
the deuce is that clerk about ? " 

At this moment the manager bustled up, 
coming from his office. 

** Good-morning, sir," said he, in a lowered 
voice ; " may I beg you to come into my office 
for a minute or two ? " 

"Oh, confound — What is it? I've no 
time to spare — already five " — 
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** I must insist, sir; it is a matter of very 
great importance — to you!' 

Those underlined words altered the case, and 
the deputy provisional director followed the 
manager into his room with the meekness of 
unpleasant perplexity. 

The notes he had just paid in lay on the 
table, and the clerk was standing guard over 
them, trying to look unconscious of anything. 

" These," said the manager, laying his hand 
on them, **are the notes you have just paid in." 

The provisional director glanced at them 
and recognised a stamp in blue letters on the 
uppermost. 

*' Yes, they are — what of that ? " 

"You can go, Matthews." The clerk with- 
drew, closing the door behind him. ** I am 
sorry to tell you, sir, that the major part of 
these notes — all but these three five-pound 
notes — are stopped. 

"Stopped — what the deuce does that mean } " 

"It means, sir, that the circulation is stopped, 
and that we are instructed to give information 
to the police on any of them being presented 
for payment" 

" Good God ! " stammered the deputy gover- 
nor; "why, the things are stamped by the 
London and Provincial Bank." 

" London and Provisional, I believe ; the 
middle letters are a little indistinct. No such 
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bank, I think, exists ; if it does, the stamp 
must itself be fraudulent." 

**Why, hang it — I had — a — six hundred 
pounds of 'em in change for a cheque." 

"We have your cheque here," said the 
manager, turning up a cheque and reversing 
It, "endorsed by Benjamin Moss. Payable to 
bearer, I see, and cashed at our London branch. 
You know Mr. Moss, of course ? " 

" Never saw him before in my life." 

" Very unusual " — 

" Not in the least. I — I — well, I don't want 
it known everywhere, you know." 

" Oh, my dear sir ! " exclaimed the manager, 
raising a deprecating hand at the idea of any 
indiscretion. 

" I got the money from a bookie at Good- 
wood — a man with whom I had transacted a 
few bets. I wanted to negotiate some other 
bets with other men, and he — he did my cheque 
— curse him. Right under the nose of a police 
constable he did it ! " 

" Very serious. May I ask where the rest 
of the notes are ? " 

" The rest — why, some were passed at Good- 
wood, and a couple of fivers in London." 

"You may consider yourself very lucky, sir, 
that you have not been arrested." 

"Arrested!" gasped the deputy. "What 
for ? " 
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" For being in the possession of stolen pro- 
perty." 

" Stolen property I " 

" Yes ; all these numbers," said the man- 
ager, taking up a printed card, **are from 
a batch which, I believe, were stolen from 
a Colonel Vernon by a man who was 
afterwards convicted of his murder — Doctor 
Munroe." 

" Why, the man's one of my prisoners." 

** Hum. I should advise you to find that 
Mr. Moss as quickly as possible." 

" Find him — might as well look for a needle 
in a haystack ! " 

** That may make it still more awkward for 
you, may it not, sir ? " 

-How?" 

*'Why, these people who are seeking the 
lost notes may insinuate that you came by 
them through your prisoner." 

"Good God!" exclaimed the deputy, drop- 
ping in a chair. " And if these other notes are 
traced to me." 

" As I fancy they certainly will." 

The provisional director grew livid, and could 
say nothing. Those notes passed in London 
might ruin his domestic peace ; the rest might 
bring him to official grief. There was no 
knowing where the mischief would end if the 
affair got in the papers. 
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** I must have those notes back," he said at 
last hoarsely. 

** Pardon me, sir," replied the manager, lay- 
ing his hand upon them, ** I fear that is 
impossible." 

** Why .'^ I have only just paid them in." 

** That's it, ^ir. Having received them in 
payment, I dare not pay them out. I remember 
a very similar case in which a manager, yielding 
to the wish of a customer, returned a note, and 
was subsequently charged with collusion in 
felony." 

" Felony ! Oh, confound it all " — 

" I feared it was rather serious." 

" It*s ruin ! What on earth am I to do ? " 

** I should say, see your solicitor at once. 
There's no time to be lost. This affair is in 
the hands of the Mutual Protective Associa- 
tion. They are awfully smart, and particularly 
severe." 

**Oh, how the deuce am I to get out of 
this?" cried the deputy, rising and stamping 
his foot. 

**I thought you did not quite realise the 
serious nature of the situation," the manager 
observed blandly. 

About this time the professor, arriving at 
Broadstairs, perceived two of his natural 
enemies waiting for him on the platform. 
17 
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Disguise themselves how they may, detectives 
always "look their part," and that is, perhaps, 
the most extraordinary part about them. 

It would have been easy enough for the pro- 
fessor to have continued his journey to Ramsgate 
and thence take a fly to his destination, leaving 
the detectives to cool their heels on the Broad- 
stairs platform ; but he preferred the more 
audacious course, more from a spirit of bravado 
than a sense of security, and stepping down 
from his compartment strolled with a leisurely 
gait to the exit, was the last to give up his 
ticket, and lingered to ask a question or two 
about return trains under the very noses of 
the men who (for aught he knew to the con- 
trary) were provided with a warrant for his 
apprehension. 

At a short distance from the station one of 
the pair passed him at a smart pace. The 
professor, observing him, drew certain con- 
clusions from the fact. 

** Captain Vernon is here," said he to himself. 
** The gentleman in the bowler has gone on to 
let him know I am coming. The young fellow 
in the cricketing cap will keep at my heels, and 
both will hold themselves in readiness to arrest 
me when they get the tip from the captain. 
These precautions are not simply for the pur- 
pose of identification and making sure that 
theyVe got the right man ; the captain thinks 
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he may be able to get something out of me 
beforehand. That's all right" 

In the town he went to an hotel and there 
had a substantial lunch ; after that he smoked a 
cigar and took a cup of coffee in the billiard- 
room. Then he paid his bill with a stopped 
note and started off to the esplanade — the 
young fellow in the cricketing cap and the 
gentleman in the bowler following at his heels. 
The latter dropped himself into a garden seat 
just opposite Lady Molly's lodgings. 

"Sorry to keep you waiting so long, my 
good fellow," the professor remarked as he 
passed him. 

He went straight up to Lady Molly's sitting- 
room and walked in. Lady Molly, looking 
very pale, was seated by the window ; Captain 
Tom stood beside her with a mighty stern 
expression in his set features. 

"Good afternoon," said the professor, laying 
his bag, his umbrella, and his hat on the table. 
"Thought I should find you here, captain. 
You're not looking quite so well as when I left 
you, my dear Molly ; hope you have not been 
worrying yourself." 

Tom passed him, locked the door and took 
out the key, the professor observing him with 
a click or two of a commentary character. 

" Needn't have done that, captain," said he, 
as Tom returned towards Lady Molly and 
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stationed himself at the table, facing the pro- 
fessor. ** Click. As I came here on purpose 
to see you, it isn't likely I should wish to- 
run away before we Ve had five minutes* 
conversation. " 

"Open that bag," said Tom quietly, but 
with unmistakable determination. 

" Why should I open this bag ? " 

** Because I intend to see what is inside it." 

**And supposing I intend to let you do 
nothing of the sort?" 

**Then I shall open it myself whether you 
like it or not." 

** Click. . . . That's rather a bold course for 
a one-armed, left-handed man to take with a 
sound-limbed man of my weight, isn't it ? " 

"You will find that I am in a position to 
defend myself and carry my point," said Tom, 
drawing his left hand from his pocket and 
resting it on the table with a finger on the 
trigger of his revolver. 

Lady Molly's lips tightened upon her teeth, 
and she cast a quick glance across the road to 
see if the man who had warned them of the 
professor's coming was in his appointed place. 
But the professor quickly relieved her mind of 
apprehension with regard to personal conflict. 

" Put it up, captain, put it up," he said, " I 
can't abide the sight of those beastly things. 
Give you best, and offer you my compliments. 
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What do you want — bag out ? Here you are." 
He pulled the things out one by one and 
dotted them separately over the table, then 
held the bag open upside down and shook 
it vigorously. **Want to see what IVe got 
in my pockets? All right." He emptied his 
pockets one after the other. " Under my 
waistcoat."^ How*s that?" He had opened 
his waistcoat, and now shook his clothing 
energetically. " Anything else ? " 

Tom examined the things, the professor 
assiduously helping him. There was not a 
single incriminating note to be found — nothing 
which would immediately convict him of the 
robbery. 

** Where are the notes ?" asked the captain. 

*' Haven't a single one." 

"That's nonsense. You have changed at 
least two since you left here." With a gesture 
Tom indicated an open telegram upon the 
chimney-piece. 

"Two! Why, man alive, I've planted close 
upon seven hundred pounds' worth in the past 
week. Click. You know, my dear, what I've 
been at," he added, looking at Lady Molly. 

She made no answer, but there was that in 
her inflexible regard which made the professor 
glad to shift his eyes. 

" By God, she'd shoot me if that pistol were in 
her pocket instead of in the captain's, "thought he. 
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Even now he felt he must hurry up with 
an explanation to appease her. 

"And you needn't look so thunderin' dis- 
agreeable neither,** he said, addressing Tom, 
**seein' that I've been acting up to my word 
all through. I told you I was going to get 
that deputy P.D. on a line; and so I have. 
IVe planted six hundred in those notes on 
him. I've got him in a cleft stick, and Tm 
not going to let him out of it till Dick's a free 
man. He's got to answer for being in the 
possession of six hundred pounds, said to have 
been stolen by a prisoner under his charge. 
Six hundred pound ! Sure/y you're not going 
to cavil about the other hundred for my ex'es, 
are you ? " 

Tom regarded him for a moment or two in 
silence, and then took a step towards the 
window. 

**What are you at, captain?" asked the 
professor quickly. 

" I am going to call the police to take you in 
custody." 

"What for? 

" The murder of Colonel Vernon." 

" Don't be a fool, man. The proofs right 
under your eyes that I'm no murderer. There 
— there on the table," he said, pointing to the 
miscellaneous collection of things emptied from 
the bag and his pockets. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

THE PROFESSOR PLAYS ANOTHER PART 

CAPTAIN TOM walked back to the table 
looking under his knitted brows at the 
collection with perplexity, and an unpleasant 
suspicion that he was being fooled again ; mean- 
while, the professor buttoned up his waistcoat. 

** We've had enough of this juggling," said 
Tom, adding imperatively, '*show me your 
proof at once." 

" There it is," replied the professor, fasten- 
ing the last button and then pushing forward 
a folded sheet of blue foolscap. **Me, a 
murderer! that's a good 'un, and I've eaten 
dry bread a score of times because I hadn't the 
pluck to wring the neck of a chicken. You 
must know precious little about the breed to 
take me for one of 'em," he grumbled, thrust- 
ing his personal effects back into their respective 
pockets. " Do I look like a murderer ? " he 
asked, addressing Lady Molly, who had come 
to the side of Captain Tom. But she was too 
engrossed in reading the printed form he held 
in his hand to heed the professor's question. 

268 
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** What's this ? I don't understand," said Tom. 

" What is it ? Why, it's my discharge from 
Dartmoor on the 29th of April last year — just 
a fortnight after your uncle was murdered. 
How s that for an alibi ? " 

" But this is for the discharge of a prisoner 
named William Bennet" 

** Well, that's my name. You don't want me 
to prove that I'm Henry Munroe, I hope?" 

The professor spoke with an injured tone as 
he rammed the rest of his property into the bag. 

** It has to be proved that you are William 
Bennet ; and if you are not the murderer, you 
may be an accessory." 

** Well, that's a likely thing, too. Look at the 
dates. Now, how in the world could I be acces- 
sory to a crime that took place two years after I 
went to prison and a fortnight before I came out 
of it? As to my identity, why, if I'm not William 
Bennet nor Henry Munroe, who the deuce am I ?" 

**We will find that out," said the captain, 
again moving towards the window. 

" Be careful ! " said the professor, in a warn- 
ing tone. " Lady Molly, if you have any 
influence over that young man, for the sake of 
common sense persuade him to bring no more 
blundering idiots on the scene." 

Lady Molly laid her hand gently on Tom's 
arm and kept it there as she spoke, in mute 
profession of her faith in him. 
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" If it be proved that you are a murderer and 
a robber, it must show my husband's innocence," 
she said. ** And yet, for all that, I would gladly 
know that you are innocent of those crimes." 

There was sincerity in her deep eyes, and the 
pathos of her voice touched some sympathetic 
chord not yet unstrung in the selfish rascals 
heart. His hanging lip twitched, and he had to 
blink in order to see clearly. H e himself couldn't 
understand what was the matter with him. 

** If you tell me you are innocent I will be- 
lieve you," she continued. 

** Tm innocent of that — by God, I am," he 
said thickly. 

** Then you should be my friend, for I have 
trusted you with all my heart ; and being a 
friend you should have compassion on me, 
for I am a suffering and most unhappy woman." 

He looked at her for a moment or two in 
silence, nodding his head. 

** I am sorry for you — as sorry as I can be. 
Well," he added, after a pause and a click, 
" what do you want me to do ? " 

** You admit possessing the money" — 

**Not more than Ive spent," he broke in, 
"not a single fiver." 

**You received those notes from someone. 
You must know who committed the crime. A 
word from you will clear my husband." 

** No, it won't. I know no more about that 
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crime than you do. The party I got those notes 
off may be a thief or a murderer, both or neither. 
I don't know. He may be only a * fence ' who 
got the notes off another party. But who that 
party dealing with me is, you'll never hear from 
my lips — no, not if you held that pistol to my 
head, and I believed you intended to use it" 

He was silent for a minute; then he pro- 
ceeded — 

"Yes. You've been nice to me, I own it, 
and you've kept staunch to the last in spite of 
many a doubt as I could see crossed your mind. 
And p'raps I was thinking of your kindness 
to me when I told the captain there to be 
careful. Certainly I was not thinking of my- 
self. He's got the door-key in one pocket and 
a pistol in the other, and I'm in no hurry. Do 
you think I care two straws for those boobies 
outside? Not me. If they had come up here 
I'd have frightened them out of their lives. 
They have no power to arrest me. I'd have 
sent them to fetch a policeman, under the threat 
of fetching a policeman myself to take them in 
custody. And when the constable was here, what 
would you have done ? Made yourself ridiculous, 
that's all, for you cannot produce a single fact 
that would justify him in taking me to the station. 

"That's scrape number one I've got you out of. 
I know what you are thinking, captain. You're 
saying to yourself that in twenty-four hours, 
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with the aid of your precious detectives, you 
would have me identified as the man who 
passed six hundred in stolen notes to the 
deputy director. That would have landed you 
in a worse muddle. Haled up before a magis- 
trate, I should have reserved my defence and 
the case would be sent for trial. As the pro- 
secutor you would certainly take the advice of 
your solicitor — Mr. Keene, perhaps ; you 
couldn't find a better. He would tell you that 
you could not possibly prosecute, as it must 
disclose your conniving with me in the escape 
of a prisoner, which is a felony for which not 
only you could be sent to prison but Lady 
Molly as well. That, I think, would stop 
further proceedings on your part 

" But if it didn't — supposing Lady Molly 
said she would willingly take the consequences, 
to prove that her husband was guiltless of the 
robbery, what then ? Deeper disaster. In self- 
defence I should be compelled to put another 
rivet in Doctor Dick's fetters. I should subpoena 
Doctor Dick and the gar9on of the H6tel de la 
Fayette in Paris. Doctor Dick in the witness- 
box would admit that for weeks before I passed 
a single note he carried on a correspondence in 
cipher with me. The gar9on of the H6tel de 
la Fayette would identify him as the gentleman 
who stayed in chamber No. 13 the night before 
his return to England. He would also identify 
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me as a person who last June insisted upon sleep- 
ing in that same room number 1 3. I should have 
you also in the box, captain, and compel you to 
admit connivance in Doctor Dick's escape, and 
knowledge that I intended employing a large 
sum of money in bribing the deputy director. 

** Now, how are you going to make the jury 
believe that I did not find that money secreted 
in chamber 13 of the Rue de la Fayette, from 
information furnished in secret correspondence 
by Doctor Dick ? The result of the trial might 
be bad for all concerned, but for none so bad as 
for poor Doctor Dick. Click. Well, what does 
all this amount to.*^ Click. It amounts to 
this : that if you prosecute me you will obtain 
a term of imprisonment for yourself and Lady 
Molly, and ruin all hope of proving Doctor Dick's 
innocence. I fancy, captain, click, that you'd 
sooner sacrifice all that is left of your uncle's 
legacy than be the means of convicting Lady 
Molly of felony. Some men with that belief 
would profit by it. / shall not. Click. Click. 
Click. I can afford to be generous, and — click 
— I scorn to be mean ! Not one more note of 
your lost fortune shall pass through my hands." 

He looked, and indeed was, exalted by a 
sense of his own magnanimity ; but then he 
could have been equally eloquent and impressive 
in selling a bottle of quack medicine. 

**And now," he pursued, after a sufficient 
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pause for the due appreciation of his merits, ** I 
am a-going to show you that Tm a man of my 
word. I said I would procure the release of 
Doctor Dick, and Tve told you how I've got that 
deputy provisional director into the prettiest 
little round hole as ever a square man was 
squeezed into. Give me a free hand for only a 
fortnight, and I promise Doctor Dick shall then 
be a free man. Don't interrupt me, captain ; 
patience, if you please. I can command the 
services of a solicitor who will work this thing 
as it should be worked, and between us we 
may do whatever we like with that deputy. 
You may have noticed that a row of houses 
stands alongside the deputy's garden. The 
end one is to let. I shall take it. One day 
when we have screwed up our deputy to concert 
pitch he will employ Doctor Dick at some job 
in his garden and send the warder over to the 
prison on an errand. Then he will allow Doctor 
Dick to step over the wall and come into my 
house. There I shall make him up so as to 
defy suspicion, and in the evening we shall 
walk down to the railway station and bid good- 
bye for ever to Portland. Click, How's that ? " 
Lady Molly looked eagerly into Captain 
Tom's face, hoping for his acquiescence, for no 
scheme that favoured her husband's release was 
too wild for her acceptance, and this seemed so 
feasible. Tom led her to the window and 
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spoke to her in a low voice long and earnestly. 
She heard him out in patient silence — her spirit 
sinking under the weight of his argument, and 
in the end she said faintly — 

** Do as you think right, Tom. I cannot 
trust my own judgment." 

Tom pressed her hand as he sank into the 
chair beside her, and then faced the professor. 

" We decline your offer," he said emphatic- 
ally. "We have trusted you already, to our 
cost ; we will trust you no more." 

" You are absolutely fixed in that decision, I 
suppose ? " 

" Absolutely." 

The professor nodded, with a queer smile — 
the approving smile of a good chess-player 
who perceives a correct answer to his gambit 
on the part of an inferior adversary. 

** Very good, captain, that closes the discus- 
sion. Now," he continued, putting on his hat, 
** what are you going to do about this door and 
your detectives outside ? '* 

Tom hesitated. 

" Can't quite make up your mind what to do, 
can you ? Whether, having a bull by the tail, 
it's better to hold on or let go ? Well, I will 
help you. Click. Be good enough to put on 
your hat and walk down to the police station 
with me. Lady Maryan," he said, as Tom 
took up his hat and opened the door, " you said 
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that I should be your friend ; you will find that 
I am. Good-morning." 

The two men walked to the police station 
without exchanging a single word, the professor 
with an easy assurance in his gait, and leaving 
the captain in sore perplexity as to the next de- 
velopment to be made by his extraordinary com- 
panion. The superintendent was at the desk 
in his office, and alone, when they arrived. 

** I wish to make a deposition," said the 
professor. " My name is William Bennet. 
Here is my discharge paper. I left Dartmoor, 
as you see, on the 29th of April. This gentle- 
man is Captain Vernon, whose uncle was 
murdered and robbed of a large sum of money 
in bank notes on the 1 5th of April " — 

" A fortnight before your release ? " 

" Just so. I am a bookmaker, and in the 
course of business I came into possession of a 
number of notes which were stolen from Captain 
Vernon's uncle. I have brought Captain Vernon 
here in order that he may give me in custody if he 
thinks fit to prosecute me for unlawful possession." 

" Have you any of those notes in your pos- 
session at the present moment ? " 

" Not one." 

**Were you aware that they were stolen 
property ? " 

** I am not bound to give any answer that 
may be taken in evidence against me." 
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" Certainly not" 

Click. 

** I suppose, sir," said the superintendent, 
addressing Tom, "you can prove that this man 
was in possession of these notes ? " 

** I might be able to do so in a few days' time." 

** There's no necessity for that delay," said 
the professor ; ** I can prove the fact in five 
minutes. If you will be good enough to send 
up to the Grand Hotel you will find that I 
passed my last note there not an hour ago." 

The superintendent glanced in perplexity 
from the professor to the captain ; the latter 
certainly looked the more uneasy of the two. 

"Well, sir," he asked, "do you wish to 
prosecute ? " 

"No," answered Captain Tom. 

" Ah, now I see, sir," said the superintendent, 
a light bursting upon his understanding, "you 
have come here simply to oblige this man, who 
naturally wishes to secure himself from future 
proceedings on your part by making this state- 
ment in your presence. Just so." 

"You may accept that as an explanation," 
answered Tom moodily. 

Click. 

" Well, of all the cunning vagabonds ! " Cap- 
tain Tom exclaimed mentally, as he strode off 
alone from the police station. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE TIDE TURNS 

TO accept defeat with cheerful resignation 
requires moral courage of a high 
degree, backed with considerable practical 
philosophy. Captain Tom was not wanting 
in courage, and he had that kind of philosophy 
which consists in making the best of a bad 
job, but sufficient of neither to account for the 
sense of elation with which he returned to 
Lady Molly. 

Unable to rest within doors for anxiety she 
went out upon the esplanade to meet him, and 
was astonished by his springy gait and cheerful 
smile as he came towards her. And yet he had 
been beaten **all along the line" he admitted, 
as he led her to a vacant seat facing the sea ; 
**and lugging me up to that police station just 
crowned his victory." 

" Why, what did he do there ? " 

" Forced me in the presence of the police to 

exonerate him from the legal consequences of 

his dishonesty," Tom laughed. 
i8 
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** I suppose I have lost all sense of humour," 
said Lady Molly quietly, " for I can see nothing 
to laugh at in that." 

** It's an awful relief to have shaken him off, 
you know," Tom said, in explanation. ** I see 
no reason to doubt that he ts William Bennet ; 
that strikes him off the list of possible criminals, 
narrowing the issue a bit, doesn't it ? " 

- Yes." 

" Then it seems to me that there's a hopeful 
significance in his magnanimity. It looks un- 
commonly like hedging. Now, a man only 
hedges when he sees danger ahead. And 
danger for him means assurance for us." 

Lady Molly looked up into his face with 
eager questioning in her eyes. 

** He has been playing an uncommonly risky 
game — a game that he would scarcely have 
undertaken without the prospect of large gain. 
Now, knowing the nature of the man, do you 
think it probable he would be contented with 
the gain of a few hundreds if he could have 
made as many thousands with equal impunity ? " 

Lady Molly shook her head. 

**To all appearances he might have changed 
as many notes as he pleased without danger of 
my prosecuting him ; but instead of that he 
makes this statement before the police, which 
must debar him from further trafific of that kind — 
indeed, that action seems to ; have been made to 
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prove beyond doubt that he intended to keep 
his word and change no more notes, and is only 
to be accounted for by some cause hidden 
from us." 

** What can that cause be, Tom ? * 

** Well, those detectives whom he pretends to 
despise may have something to do with it. 
Beastly sort of feeling it must be, if you Ve done 
wrong, to find yourself dogged at every turn. 
He may think we know more than we do, and 
may see that we are nearer making a discovery 
than we think." 

** Oh, if that is really the case ! ** 

** He has watched us, maybe, more narrowly 
than we have watched him, and pretty certainly 
knows every move we have taken." 

"He knew by your telegram that you had 
been to Ightham." 

** And I daresay called there himself on his 
way here to learn what old Fitch had told me. 
If he also heard of the note sent by Eliza Fitch 
to her father it might give him grave cause for 
alarm." 

**How, Tom.>" 

** If we could find her we might trace the note^ 
to the person from whom she got it, and that 
person is probably the criminal we are looking 
for. The professor may know Eliza Fitch, and 
how she is related to the criminal. If she 
obtained the note by accident, it shows that 
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the criminal is imprudent, and the professor 
might very rightly fear that another indiscretion 
of a like kind would involve him in serious 
difficulties." 

** The girl may have written again to her 
father since you saw him.*' 

** That'^s possible. TU go to Ightham to- 
morrow." 

" Let me go." 

**This ferreting work is horribly unpleasant." 

** The greater reason why 1 should take it off 
your hands, Tom. Besides, the old man might 
tell me more than he would care to tell either 
you or the professor." 

** That's a strong argument. We can go 
through Ash ford and Maidstone as far as 
Boro' Green together. Then I will go on 
to the British Museum, and we could meet 
at Streatham in the evening and compare 
notes." 

** The British Museum ? " 

" Yes. I fancy files of all the newspapers are 
kept there. I want to look up what happened 
at the trial of the professor three years ago. 
That may throw some light upon his former 
relations, and so help us on yet another step 
in the right direction." 

'*In what way, Tom, dear}'' That little 
word slipped out quite unobserved by Lady 
Molly, coming spontaneously from the affec- 
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tionate gratitude she owed this loyal friend ; but 
Tom noticed it, and was silent for a moment 
under the emotion it aroused. 

** It's nothing," he said to himself; ** she's 
always sweetest when she's thinking of Dick." 

Then settling his thoughts again to business, 
he answered her question. 

** Why, you see, the criminal, as we'll call 
him, must, I fancy, have known the professor 
before his imprisonment. The time between 
his release and his appearance as Dick's brother 
was not long. I take it, the criminal is a 
coward who, after Dick's trial, found himself in 
possession of a fortune that he dared not make 
use of He would be very chary of betraying 
his secret to a man he didn't know ; but his first 
thought would turn to the clever rascal whom 
he had known, and might trust with confidence. 
The criminal might, indeed, have been a fellow- 
prisoner who got off with a shorter term. 
That's why I want to look up the trial. How- 
ever," he added, rising, ** we must not hope too 
much. " 

** Oh, how good it is to hope at all, Tom ! " 

** Yes," said he, pressing the hand she gave 
him as she rose. ** I think we have more 
reason for happiness in this turn of events than 
the professor has, for all his crowing." 

Captain Tom found Lady Molly at Sunny^ide 
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when he arrived at Streatham the following 
evening. 

Lady Molly had been to Ightham, but had 
learnt nothing more from old Fitch than he had 
told Tom, save that a man fully answering to 
the description of the professor had called upon 
him and extracted the same information, on the 
pretence that he was acting on behalf of Doctor 
Richard Munroe. 

** And that is just what you thought had hap- 
pened, isn't it ? " said Lady Molly. 

Tom nodded. 

" It's refreshing to find oneself in the right for 
once," said he, rubbing his hands cheerfully. 
" And I believe I made a good shot in another 
direction ; for I learn that a young man of 
gentlemanly appearance was implicated with 
William Bennet in obtaining ;^450 from the 
London and West Sussex Bank by fraud — and 
an ingenious little scheme they worked between 
them, quite worthy of our professor. Now, 
you know, Mary Price sticks to it that the 
visitor who has never been identified was a 
young gentleman." 

" What was the name of the professor's ac- 
complice ? " 

*' He called himself Guy Fores tier, and gave 
as his address the Metropole Hotel at Brighton. 
That name was probably a false one ; but he 
seems to have been a man of some position, 



\ 
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from the fact that he could employ a Q.C. to 
defend him. On the strength of that defence 
he was acquitted by the jury; but the judge 
marked his appreciation of their verdict by dis- 
charging Forestier with a sarcastic congratula- 
tion on his narrow escape from the same sen- 
tence passed upon Bennet. To my mind he 
was fully as guilty as " — 

Lady Molly interrupted him. Tom had laid 
the ebony stick upon the table ; she had taken 
it up, and was now examining it with perplexed 
yet intense interest. 

** Where did you get this stick, Tom.*^" she 
asked. 

" I fetched it from Scotland Yard — wanted 
you to see it. . . . It's the stick I found behind 
the bookcase in my uncle's bedroom. ... I 
told you about that. . . . Do you recognise it ? *' 

** I think I must have seen it before — ^some- 
where." 

Tom regarded her in silence, breathing low • 
lest he might break the gossamer thread that 
links past memories. 

**Oh, Tom ! '' she exclaimed, suddenly start- 
ing to her feet as if inspired, her eyes now 
riveted upon the pommel of the stick ; " I 
think I know I " 



CHAPTER XXIX 

UNRAVELLING THE THREADS 

LADY MOLLY'S eyes sparkled with ex 
citement, but in their depths was ;. 
strange indecision as she looked Tom in the 
face. Rightly construing her hesitation tc 
reluctance in making a terrible accusation^ 
before her mind was more thoroughly con- 
vinced, he helped her to define her conclusions.** 

**When do you think you last saw thav 
stick ? " he asked. 

" Before my marriage." 

" Was he — the owner of that stick — a gentle- 
man by education ? " 

-Yes." 

"Young?" 

" Yes ; about twenty-five." 

*^*Was he fond of racing and that sort of 
thing ? " 

" Yes." 

**Did you ever hear of his getting into 
trouble over turf transactions.*^" 

" I know his father was very anxious about 
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him, and that for some unexplained reason 
he was not seen at home for a long while — it 
might have been about three or four years ago." 

** Did he know Eliza Fitch ? " 

" Oh yes. She set her cap at him, and I 
believe he flirted with her." 

"Was he known to Mr. Keene?" 

"He might have been, although he was very 
seldom at Maidstone." 

" Was he known to my uncle ? " 

" Yes, and he was disliked by him." 

"May I ask if this is the man who asked 
you to be his wife ? " 

"Yes. His father was still more urgent for 
the marriage." 

" His father is Sir Edward Medwin? " 

"Yes." 

Tom ceased to question." 

" But is it possible," Lady Molly continued, 
" that a man of his position could commit such 
a crime as that ? " 

" It s more than possible ; it's probable," said 
Tom. "Sir Edward may have cut short his 
supplies, with the hope of keeping him out of 
the race enclosures ; the man got again into the 
pecuniary difficulties which had previously led 
him to connive with William Bennet in swind- 
ling the West Sussex Bank. Another motive 
might be found in the fact that he foresaw sus- 
picion must fall upon your husband." 
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Tom telegraphed that eveningto Mr. Keene — 

" Shall I find you at home to-morrow?" 

A reply came the following morning — 

"At the Law Courts till four. Free after. Where shall we 
meet?" 

Tom handed the telegram to Lady Molly, 
having in his mind the suspicion she had har- 
boured against the old lawyer. 

** Here," she replied, without a moment's 
hesitation. 

So in the evening Mr. Keene came to Sunny- 
side, and as he entered the sitting-room Lady 
Molly stepped forward to meet him with out- 
stretched hand. 

'*My dear Lady Maryan," said he, taking 
her hand and retaining it in his firm grasp, 
" this is a very good omen — a very good omen, 
indeed. When we last met you refused to 
take my hand ; now you give me yours. Then 
you looked upon me — not unreasonably — as an 
enemy." 

** But you forgive me ? " she asked. 

'*With all my heart, and with the greater 
happiness, because this change of attitude im- 
plies the discovery of some fact that brings us 
nearer the truth we seek in common. Let's 
have the good news at once — what is it, Tom?" 

** Well, sir, I think there's evidence to show 
that the criminal we're looking for is the son of 
Sir Edward Medwin." 
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"Mr. Henry Medwin," said the lawyer, in a 
tone that betrayed no surprise, as he drew off 
his gloves and seated himself between Tom 
and Lady Molly. ** Have you any evidence 
besides that stick you found behind the book- 
case." 

** A lot To begin with, we can show that 
it was not there at the beginning of March 
when Mary Price moved all the furniture." 

Mr. Keene nodded approval, and, setting his 
hands on his knees, squared his elbows and 
listened without moving a muscle until Tom, 
with the occasional help of Lady Molly, had 
told all that had led them to their present con- 
clusion. When all was told he straightened 
his arms, and slowly passing his hands up and 
down over his knees, looked over the rims 
of his glasses through the window in mute 
cogitation. 

**The presumptive evidence is very strong 
indeed," said he at length. "Now let us see 
how it works out. We may suppose that this 
young man, in urgent pecuniary difficulties, 
comes to his father for assistance. At that 
moment Sir Edward himself is greatly em- 
barrassed, and tells his son of the loan of 
;^30,ooo he has instructed me to negotiate with 
Colonel Vernon. The young man conceives 
the idea of getting that money into his own 
hands, and going to Colonel Vernon represents 
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that his father has instructed him to take the 
cheque to London and get it cashed. Colonel 
Vernon, disliking and mistrusting the young 
man, refuses bluntly, and he withdraws. At 
the head of the stairs he sees Doctor Munroe 
exchanging a word or two with Mary Price. 
He hates Doctor Munroe — with good reason," 
the old lawyer observed, with a slight inclina- 
tion of his head to Lady Molly; "wishes to 
avoid meeting him on the stairs — draws back, 
and, seeing a door open, steps into the colonel's 
bedroom. 

"The folding-door is partly open, and only 
a sheet of plush hangs between the two rooms. 
He waits and overhears the commission given 
to Doctor Munroe. As soon as the doctor is 
well out of the way he noiselessly descends 
the stairs, takes the latch-key from the wall — 
possibly with no definite intention, but with an 
instant conception in seeing it of the use he 
might put it to. He goes to the *Red Lion' 
and dines in the bay-window which commands a 
view of the colonel's door. He spends the after- 
noon there, sees the return of Doctor Munroe 
and his subsequent departure. It is dark when 
he goes out ; he tries the latch-key and finds it 
admits him. He goes up into the bedroom and 
— and so on. Hum. The theory fits in with the 
facts. What is on your mind, Lady Maryan ? '* 
he asked abruptly. "An objection, I perceive." 
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** My husband never suspected this, and 
before his trial we tried to find out who the 
unknown visitor was. Surely, if that visitor 
was Sir Edward's son, calling with that purpose. 
Colonel Vernon would have mentioned it to 
Dick." 

" I think not, Lady Maryan," said the old 
lawyer, after a moment s consideration. " My 
old friend was constitutionally averse to the 
discussion of unpleasant subjects — some people, 
you know, have a morbid liking for that sort 
of thing, and are happiest in pointing out the 
shortcomings of their fellow-creatures. If the 
colonel couldn't speak kindly of a man, he 
wouldn't mention his name. That's so, 
Tom ? " 

**Oh, exactly. So that his silence rather 
supports the theory that the visitor was 
Medwin." 

"What we must ascertain certainly is that 
the young man did go to the * Red Lion.' " 

•' Why the ' Red Lion ' ? " Tom asked. 

" Because since I saw that stick I have been 
making a few inquiries, and learn that he 
actually did pass the best part of the day in the 
room with the bay-window." 

" Why, that's conclusive ! " 

" Oh, we must not rely upon the evidence of 
a single witness. There's a lot of work to be 
done yet" 
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Tom buttoned his coat nervously, setting his 
lips firm. 

"But not for you, Tom. It's dirty work" — 

" Tm not afraid of that." 

" But I am. It's work for which you are 
wholly unfit — work that the professional de- 
tective excels in. Don't sneer, they are admir- 
able workers — within certain limits. I n sneaking 
into the confidence of servants, in worming out 
the secrets of a clerk, and the nice art of bribery 
and corruption you would be nowhere. Besides, 
you have a cunning adversary to fear." 

" Who's that ? " 

** The professor. If you think he's going to 
rest on his laurels you are mistaken. There 
are twenty-five thousand pounds to be realised, 
and you may be perfectly sure he has made his 
plans for getting his share of the plunder." 

" What do you think he will do ? " 

" The unexpected, from what you tell me of 
the clever rascal. Remember, it is not sufficient 
to prove Medwin guilty, to our own satisfaction; 
we have to prove him guilty before the law." 

"Yes, yes, yes!" cried Lady Molly, in a 
rising crescendo as she clenched her hands. 

" Remember that the professor is in direct 
communication with the criminal, and will warn 
him to change his hiding-place with each dis- 
covered move on your part If we knew where 
Medwin was, and could be sure of his holding 
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the lost notes in his possession, we might arrest 
him at once ; but you see the hopelessness of 
that." 

** I will be guided by you." 

**And will you, Lady Maryan?" 

- Gladly." 

" I cannot do a great deal, for I have my 
limits, like the detectives ; but I will keep you 
informed of my doings, and let you know when 
I reach the end of my tether. You shall give 
me that stick, Tom ; to-morrow I will see what 
can be done with it." 

For Lady Molly and Tom there was nothing 
now to do but to wait and be patient, and this 
was, maybe, the hardest task that could be 
allotted them. They went to Broadstairs and 
tried to be enthusiastic over cycling, seeking 
repose for the mind in bodily fatigue. The 
long rides along the Kentish roads at least 
kept Lady Molly in good health ; fortitude and 
hope came with health. Mr. Keene wrote to 
Lady Molly when he could find any inspiriting 
news to tell, and slowly evidence accumulated 
showing that the stick was certainly Henry 
Medwin's, and that he undoubtedly was in 
Maidstone on the day of the murder. At the 
end of a fortnight Mr. Keene himself came to 
Broadstairs. 

"My clerk," said he, " is a clever photo- 
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grapher, and he managed to get this snapshot 
of a person with whom you were acquainted 
with, I think. Do you recognise him?" he 
asked, laying a photograph before them. 

" The professor!" they exclaimed in a breath, 
as they glanced at the portrait. 

" I thought it might be. Here is another in 
which he is saluting another person who is 
known to you, Lady Maryan." 

** Sir Edward Medwin," she said. 

"Yes. Under a glass you may almost read 
the terror in the banker s face. That professor 
is on the move, and we may look for some 
fresh development shortly." 

" What on earth can he be at ? " Tom 
asked. 

"One naturally suspects blackmailing, and 
the suspicion is confirmed by the haggard look 
of that wretched Sir Edward — he himself looks 
like a hunted criminal." 

There was no trace of pity in Lady Molly's 
face. Tom looked perplexed. 

** You don't believe it's due to blackmailing.'*" 
said Mr. Keene, observing him. 

"Scarcely. The thing's too common for a 
man of his self-esteem to adopt." 

" Yes, so it seemed to me from your descrip- 
tion of him. Yet there's his opportunity — a 
simple one. I've seen him talking to the 
detectives employed to hunt up evidence, and 
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it is more than likely he knows as much as 
they can tell us. However, I feel sure we 
shall not have to wait long before he flashes 
his purpose on us. Sir Edward is clearly 
under a strain that must be broken soon." 

Another week passed, and then the surprise 
came. 

One morning Captain Tom was called to 
sign the receipt for a registered letter. 

It was a bulky package, addressed in an 
unknown hand, and bearing a London post- 
mark. Tom broke the seals and opened it ; 
then he called Lady Molly, who ran down 
quickly from her room at his summons. 

** Look here, dear ! " he exclaimed. '' Here 
are the rest of the missing notes, sent back to 
me anonymously. Not one missing !" . 



CHAPTER XXX 



THE MUTUAL SIGNAL 



IN the afternoon of the same day Mr. Keene 
came to Broadstairs, in response to a wire 
from Captain Tom. The packet was put before 
him and he examined it tenderly, nodding his 
head as he turned over the bank notes. 

** I congratulate you, Tom," he said, replac- 
ing them in the big envelope; '*a veritable 
brand from the burning, this. Do you recognise 
the handwriting?" he asked, looking at the 
address. 

" No. But the indifferent writing and the 
magnificent flourishes suggest the professor." 

** Probably the writing is his ; but the sender 
is, I think, undoubtedly Sir Edward Medwin." 

They looked at him questioningly. Screw- 
ing up his eyes he drew off his spectacles, 
folded them in silence, and tapping them on 
his knuckles to mark off his periods, he con- 
tinued — 

** We will theorise once more, Lady Maryan. 
The professor shows Sir Edward the steps we 
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have taken to bring his son to the gallows. 
Shows him that we have identified the stick 
left by his son in the room on the night of 
the murder; that we have five witnesses to 
prove that he spent the previous day in Maid- 
stone, two witnesses to testify to a liaison 
existing between his son and Eliza Fitch before 
she ran away from her last situation, and 
evidence of her having sent one of the missing 
notes to her father. He points out that under 
pecuniary pressure the young man may be 
tempted to put more notes in circulation, which 
must inevitably convict him; points out also 
the danger of his son being arrested at any 
moment with the notes in his possession, and 
the disastrous consequences to himself of sup- 
pressing evidence which would have saved an 
innocent man from an unjust conviction. 

**To avert a terrible calamity, Sir Edward 
must get those notes out of his son*s hands, 
and the professor undertakes to obtain the notes 
and deliver them to Sir Edward — for a con- 
sideration. We may safely presume that he 
made Sir Edward cash those notes for their 
full value, and that he took care to pay himself 
well by the transaction. Well, now we will 
suppose Sir Edward in possession of the 
notes. I think his impulse would be to burn 
them, and destroy the trace of his son's crime. 
But here the professor has a chance of making 
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a theatrical effect. He points out that under 
the possibility of all parties being brought into 
a court of justice and submitted to examination 
it will be safer to return those notes to their 
rightful owner ; he might point out, in addition, 
that having recovered your property you would 
certainly relax your efforts to punish his son 
for the robbery." 

** I shan't, though," said Tom emphatically. 

** No ; but a mercenary man would think 
otherwise. As a matter of fact, this restitution 
does diminish our chance of taking the criminal. 
The detectives have found no trace of him 
whatever — and yet," he added reflectively, "he 
cannot be very far away." 

** What makes you think that ? " 

** The fact that the professor disappeared 
from Maidstone no earlier than last Monday. 
That allows only four days for his fetching tne 
notes and returning with them to London." 

There followed a prolonged silence, during 
which Mr. Keene turned over the packet of 
notes again and again, with a mechanical 
nod of the head at each turn. Presently he 
said — 

** With the means at his disposal now, and at 
the instigation of the professor, Med win migl\t 
go to the other side of the world and escape u5 
altogether." 

There was another silent interval ; then, 
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putting on his glasses and looking Lady Molly 
in the face, he said— 

** Lady Maryan, if I could induce Sir Edward 
to go with me to the Home Office and there 
confess to the Home Secretary in my presence 
all that he knows in relation to this crime, 
would you consent to abandon your purpose of 
bringing his wretched son to punishment ? " 

"What would be the result of that con- 
fession ? " 

" The pardon of your husband." 

" His pardon ! " she cried indignantly. ** He 
has done nothing that requires pardon." 

** It is only a word ; but the law prefers it to 
acknowledging an error." 

"No," she said vehemently; "I will not 
agree to that. My poor Dick's honour shall 
be vindicated before all the world. His good 
name shall not be tarnished with a * pardon* 
that implies his guilt." 

"Think, my dear," said the old man gently. 
"He may almost certainly be released in two 
or three months. You have to choose between 
that and — an indefinite martyrdom." 

Lady Molly regarded him with distraction in 
her eyes, as her mind struggled betwixt these 
alternatives. Captain Tom came to her help. 

"Say no, dear," he said. "Dick himself 
would say no a hundred times" — 

" For my sake ? " 
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** For his own and — the hereafter." 

**Say nothing for a little while, if I may 
advise," said Mr. Keene. " Accept the alter- 
native as a last resort. Put a term upon your 
endurance if you will. Say that if nothing 
changes our position before the end of the year, 
you will then authorise me to bring pressure 
upon Sir Edward. In the meantime I will 
petition the Home Secretary, stating our case 
and showing the evidence we have to support 
it ; and we can obtain a warrant for the appre- 
hension of Med win — this will, at least, give us 
something to hope for." 

•*The police ought to be able to do some- 
thing," said Tom impatiently. 

** I am more disposed to think we may be 
helped by one whose assistance is less to be 
expected." 

''The professor?" 

" Yes ; Sir Edward has not seen the last of 
him yet, I feel assured." 

Had she done right. Lady Molly asked her- 
self, in refusing the lawyers offer.'* He would 
scarcely have suggested it without considerable 
confidence in his power to force Sir Edward 
Medwin to a confession, and in the results of 
such a confession? Was she justified in pro- 
longing her husband's imprisonment for the 
sake of a mere technicality ? Was it not her 
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own pride that revolted against the false con- 
struction that would be put upon her husband's 
release under the form of a pardon ? Would he, 
that poor prisoner who had risked his life in 
an attempt to escape, forgive her for the days 
of misery added to his lot by her refusal? 
Would it matter to him what the world chose 
to think, so long as he was freed from his 
shackles? With these and endless similar 
questions Lady Molly tormented herself day 
after day, night after night, as the weeks 
dragged heavily along towards the close of 
the year that was to end her torture. 

Manfully, with infinite patience and tender 
consideration, Captain Tom supported her re- 
solution and strove to justify her to herself. 
But there was little else to encourage hope. 
Mr. Keene petitioned the Home Secretary, 
and in due course received an acknowledgment 
saying that the Home Secretary would give 
the matter his consideration, and no more was 
heard of it. The police achieved nothing. 

But about the end of September the painful 
monotony was broken by a gleam of expecta- 
. tion. Mr. Keene reported the reappearance 
of the professor in Maidstone. A few days 
elapsed and then he was seen at Broadstairs, 
swinging down the esplanade with a swagger 
that attracted general attention. He looked 
like a man who had made a lot of money and 
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felt confident of making a lot more ; so thought 
Tom and Lady Molly as they perceived him 
from their seat on the front, marching down 
the middle of the footway. He seemed not to 
see them, but as he passed he whisked a silk 
handkerchief from the pocket of his flannel 
jacket, and an envelope as if by accident fell 
from it on the asphalte. Tom rose quickly 
to pick it up, but he was forestalled by a nurse- 
maid, who snatched it from the ground and, 
running after the professor, restored it to him. 

**Do you think he intended us to get that 
paper?" Lady Molly asked, as Tom reseated 
himself. 

** I feel pretty sure he did. However, if he 
wished us to have it we may rely upon his 
finding other means of conveying it, even though 
it should have to be less dramatic" 

Tom's prophecy was fulfilled the same day. 
By the last post a letter came for Lady Molly 
— unmistakably addressed by the same hand 
that had directed the packet of notes. 

Opening it, they found nothing but an 
empty envelope, addressed to "William Ben- 
net, White's Hotel, London." 

"This is what he wants us to see," said 
Tom, pointing to the foreign stamp, upon which 
was the postmark, distinctly legible, " Monte 
Carlo. Monaco." 

** What does it mean ? " asked Lady Molly. 
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"I expect we shall have to go to Monte 
Carlo for an explanation ; and that is the pro- 
fessor s object in sending the thing, Do you 
recognise the writing ? " 

•* No. Might it be Medwin's ? " 

" It probably is. It's a weak hand, but not 
an illiterate one like the professor's. Written 
with a quill and on good paper it would seem 
to come from a person of some social position. 
This ambiguous way of communicating his 
address backs the idea ; the professor saves his 
thief s conscience by not directly betraying his 
partner." 

** Do you think he means to betray him ? " 

" Well, as he generally misleads us I suppose 
he doesn't. What do you believe, dear ? " 

**May it not be a design to put us on a 
wrong scent 'i " 

Tom shook his head, looking at the envelope. 

" Here is a date, see. It was posted four 
days ago. If Medwin was at Monte Carlo as 
recently as that we must almost certainly dis- 
cover a clue by which to overtake him. I wish 
old Keene were here to help us with a theory." 

" Let us think it out for ourselves, Tom. If 
he is at Monte Carlo we may suppose that he 
has gone there to play." 

** Likely enough. A man with his passion 
for hazard would soon grow intolerably weary 
of hiding away in out-of-the-way places. 
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'* What would happen if he played ?" 

** Probably lose all his money." 

'*Then he would send the professor to pro- 
cure more from his father." 

** YouVe hit it sure enough, you clever little 
woman. There'd be another chance for the 
professor to work the oracle to his own ad- 
vantage." 

"Possibly Sir Edward won't believe the 
story, and the professor wishes us to go down 
there, in order to convince him of his son's 
peril. Perhaps he has not the means left to 
get away from Monte Carlo." 

" By George, that must be right ! " cried 
Tom, looking at Lady Molly with admiration. 
** There's not another woman in the world like 
you," he added, giving involuntary expression 
to his feelings. 

" I hope not," she said, bursting into tears, 
with a sudden reaction from hope to despair as 
she thought of Dick wasting in prison. 

** Oh, Molly I'm so sorry — I — I didn't mean 
that," he stammered, laying his hand tenderly 
on her shoulder. 

" Don't mind that, dear," she said hastily, as 
she brushed the tears away. ** It's only a little 
silly feeling here." She pressed her hand to her 
heart. " Come let us think what we must do." 

"Go down there as soon as we have seen 
Keene." 
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•*Yes, yes. If he could come to-morrow 
morning we might start in the evening." 

Tom went at once to the post-office and 
wired to Mr. Keene — elated with the prospect 
of action ; for he had watched with growing 
anxiety the wasting effect of inactivity upon his 
companion — the emaciation of her cheeks, the 
sinking of her brilliant eyes with their signs of 
concealed suffering, of sorrow which nothing 
alleviated, the evidence of failing health in spite 
of physically healthful conditions. 

The next morning Mr. Keene came, and 
entirely agreeing in the conclusions they had 
formed, bade them God-speed when they left 
Broadstairs to take the night boat to Calais. 

They left Paris the following day by the 
afternoon express for the Riviera. As they 
were going down the platform of the Gare de 
Lyon, Mollys hand suddenly tightened on 
Tom's arm and she said hurriedly — 

*' Look — to the right." 

He glanced to the right, and saw Sir Edward 
Med win regarding them from the window of a 
saloon carriage. His face was grey and hag- 
gard, and terror puckered his brows. Beyond 
him the professor was making his preparations 
in the saloon for a comfortable journey. 

Just about that time a fog crept from the 
land and spread itself over the heights of Port- 
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land in a dense mist. A whistle was blown, 
and the warders called to the convicts in the 
quarries to form up in gangs for return to the 
prison. The men sullenly obeyed, casting 
glances at each other as they met in the fog — 
the first of the autumn. As they were massing, 
a dull report like the blasting of a mine came 
from No. 4 quarry. At that expected signal 
the convicts with a wild shout made their dash 
for freedom, scattering in a widening stream 
like hounds unleashed. 



CHAPTER XXXI 



IN THE DEATH TRAP 



DOCTOR DICK joined with his gang in 
that wild stampede. 

Early in August his irons had been struck 
off in compliance with an order from the Home 
Office for his lenient treatment, in view of a 
possible remission of his sentence. He attri- 
buted the indulgence shown him to the humanity 
of the provisional director, and knew nothing 
of a possible pardon — that information being 
withheld from him. Had that hope been given 
him, had he known that at this very moment 
an order for his release in three months was 
on the way to Portland, it is just possible that 
he would have gone back to the prison and 
surrendered himself, although it is doubtful if 
the temptation to make an immediate dash for 
freedom would not have overruled every pru- 
dent consideration. 

At present that maddening temptation was 
unrestricted by any wise reflection or regard 
for consequences. To escape intolerable and 
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degrading injustice, to regain the freedom of a 
man and know if but for a few brief hours that 
he was better than the caged beast, was worth 
the risk of lash and shackle and every ingenious 
torture his governors could command. 

The quarry in which he worked was the 
nearest to the road ; the gang struck out in 
that direction, swarmed over the boundary 
wall, and dropped on to the footway beyond. 
Facing them was a row of houses with a 
chandler^s shop and a beerhouse in the midst. 
One half of their number went no farther than 
that. Bursting into the chandler's they grabbed 
whatever eatables came first to hand, and then 
turned into the beerhouse to complete their 
orgie, content to glut their ravening appetites 
till the warders came to end the debauch and 
drive them back to their cells ; the less bestial, 
clenching their fists and squaring their elbows, 
pegged on at a steady trot towards Weston 
and its slop shops. Amongst these was Doctor 
Dick. 

The alarm gun boomed out from the Verne ; 
the crack of a rifle here and there came from 
the ground to the right. Hearing these reports 
people came to their doors ; then, through the 
mist, catching sight of convicts pelting down 
the road, as quickly drew back, bolting them- 
selves in for safety. No one now thought of 
making five pounds by an arrest. From a 
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window a man cried, **Go it, mates — good 
luck to ye," only too glad to be spared from 
pillage. At the end of the boundary wall a 
warder stood in the road and challenged them ; 
the answer was a yell and a rush, a momentary 
scuffle, and the escapes pegged on as before, 
leaving the warder "bashed" and insensible 
in the road. As the distance increased they 
scattered ; at the end of the road most of them 
turned towards Weston. Doctor Dick took the 
opposite direction, and before long found him- 
self alone. 

Keeping the middle of the road and running 
as lightly as he might, he kept eyes and ears 
on the alert. He could see nothing beyond 
the radius of a few yards, but queer sounds 
reached him — a distant mingling of shouts and 
yells where a body of flying convicts had 
encountered resistance ; a scattering of stones 
as someone, hearing his footfall, scrambled 
over the low wall bounding the footway for 
security ; a hurried cry and bolting footsteps 
in front of him — panic having already spread 
over the whole island ; and the like. Suddenly 
he came upon two cowering women, who with 
a shriek scattered to the right and left at his 
approach like scared hens, and were left behind 
in the fog. 

Presently he reached cross-roads, and there 
stopped to get breath and choose his course. 
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The road to the right must lead towards the 
Verne, the sharp descent in front to Fortune's 
Well, that to the left possibly to quarries on 
the west of the island. 

As he stood panting for breath his ear caught 
a familiar sound — the "frap, frap, frap" of 
soldiers at the double quick. This he con- 
cluded was a detachment going down from the 
Verne to bar escape by the road to Weymouth. 
That settled the question : he must take the 
road to the left and trust to finding his way by 
good luck to the Chesil Beach, and thence 
under cover of fog or the darkness of night to 
the mainland. Following the road for some 
two or three hundred yards he came to a point 
where it made an abrupt return in the direction 
of Fortune's Well. From that place sounds 
floated up on the still air that warned him to 
give it a wide berth — the screaming of terrified 
women and children, the shouts and yells of 
desperate men fighting for their liberty. It 
was silent enough in the opposite direction — 
the sea lay out there ; he could smell it, but the 
lap of the oily waves was too faint to reach his 
ear. 

The fog was so dense that, for aught he 
knew to the contrary, even now he might be 
standing within a few paces of a precipice : he 
knew that on its western face the gigantic rock 
went down four hundred feet sheer into the 
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sea; the stillness and obscurity suggested in- 
finite unbroken space before him. Neverthe- 
less, preferring destruction to recapture, he 
turned his back upon the road and struck out 
over the broken ground. Scrambling over the 
ragged rock with nothing to guide him but the 
block a few feet in advance, he came at length 
upon a slab beyond which he could distinguish 
nothing through the mist. Was this a quarry 
or the edge of the cliff? He rolled a big stone 
over and waited, listening. He might have 
counted ten before he heard a sound ; then 
came a crash from below, followed by a pro- 
longed rattle as the impact started an avalanche 
down the broken surface into the gulf below. 
He backed off the slab, and threaded his way 
onwards amongst the scattered rocks to find a 
broken descent to the shore. 

A Norwegian barque laden with deals had 

been thrown upon the shore at the foot of the 

west cliffs by the recent gale. Jammed between 

two rocks, a hopeless wreck, to be beaten to 

pieces by the next high sea, she had been 

abandoned by those of her crew who outlived 

the fearful night of September the 28th. At 

low water the rock upon her starboard bow 

could be reached almost dry foot from the 

shore. The tide was out when Doctor Dick, 

bruised and breathless, reached the foot of 
20 
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Deadman*s Gap, and seeing the possibility of 
finding refuge on the hulk he hesitated but for 
a moment and then struck out for it. 

His position was desperate. At the head of 
the gap he had come suddenly upon a coast- 
guard, and only escaped capture by the reck- 
lessness of his descent and good luck. But the 
man was following by the path winding round 
the gap, and had raised the alarm by firing a 
shot and blowing his whistle. Help might be 
coming along the shore from the right or left, 
and in his exhausted condition the doctor felt 
that the chances of evasion were better on the 
wreck than elsewhere — if he could but reach it 
unseen. To do that required quickness and 
more good luck. For here on the sea level 
the mist was comparatively thin — so thin that 
the hulk and its accessibility had been instantly 
distinguished by him from the foot of the gap. 

A knotted rope hung over the splintered 
bulwarks, its loose end lying upon the rock. 
The wreck had clearly been visited ; a coast- 
guard might even now be lying aboard her 
prepared to collar the convict as he came on 
deck. Doctor Dick took his chance of that 
ugly possibility, climbed the rope, and slipping 
over the bulwarks, looked aboiit him. The 
deck was littered from stem to stern with piles 
of gear and broken spars, but no living thing 
was to be seen. Doctor Dick drew a long 
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breath and crouching down looked towards the 
gap ; his pursuer had just reached the shore, 
and peering amongst the rocks blew his whistle 
again. A reply came faintly through the fog 
from above. 

Looking at the knotted rope, Doctor Dick 
was tempted to haul it up as a means of cutting 
off pursuit, but the impulse was overruled by 
the reflection that this would certainly betray 
his presence on board if they came to search 
the wreck. No ; his hope lay in finding some 
hiding-place where he might escape discovery 
and wait a favourable opportunity of continuing 
his flight. 

He crawled along the deck to an open hatch- 
way and looking down found the lading of deals 
lay within a few feet of the deck. He dropped 
down, and on hands and knees groped his way 
into the impenetrable darkness before him until 
his head struck the timbers above ; then he lay 
down and wriggled onwards till the converging 
lines of deck and shifted cargo stopped further 
progression in that way. A mass of broken 
planks and loose battens had been thrown here 
by the wash, and burrowing into this Doctor 
Dick thought he might safely escape detection 
by such light as could be thrown into such a 
confined space. Then he lay still and listened. 

Presently the sound of voices reached his 
ear, and after that the clattering of heavy boots 
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against the side of the hulk and on the deck 
forward. 

"Well, he ain't here, anyways," said a voice, 
distinctly audible to the doctor now. 

**What did I tell ye? Why, he would ha' 
been a mug to leave that rope down like that 
if he had come aboard." 

** He might be down in the hold." 

** Well, go and take a liker, if you think so." 

**Not me. I ain't so fond of them varmin 
that I want to go crawlin' after them in the 
dark. What's more, I agree with you : he 
ain't here." 

** Well, what's our game now ? " 

"I'll tell ye : just lay snug here and wait till 
five pounds drops into our hands. Here we 
are, as near half-way between Chiswell and the 
Bill as don't make no diffe'nce, and they're 
huntin' them escapes along the beach from 
both ends, so's it stands to reason he'll be driv 
this way, and seein' this here hulk he'll come 
straight into it for a safe port. It's as pretty a 
little trap as could be set for him." 

** I'm on, Enery. We stand as good a chance 
here as anywheres, and it's a sight better smokin' 
of a quiet pipe and sitting on our hunkers than 
knockin' our shins to bits among them boulders." 

When the men had made their arrangements 
for waiting and watching at ease, all was still 
on the hulk. Doctor Dick foresaw a long trial 
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of patience. How long would the men above 
hold out ? Till hunger began to pinch them, 
possibly, or when the light failed. But hearing 
the lap of the rising tide against the side of the 
barque, it struck him that they might not be 
able to get off until the tide fell again, which 
would involve a stay of eight or ten hours. 
That wouldn't trouble him much ; it was quite 
endurable lying on these deals, only — it seemed 
that the timbers above were pressing his 
shoulders more than they did an hour before. 
He attributed the notion to imagination, but 
before long a difficulty in breathing convinced 
him that it was a fact Then the truth flashed 
upon him : the water leaking into the split hulk 
was raising the cargo with it! He lay in a 
hydraulic press, and the rise of a few more 
inches of water would break his back against 
the beam above and squeeze the last breath 
from his body. 

But the barque was jammed at an angle, and 
the deals were rising vertically ; if he could 
draw back towards the raised bows of the hulk 
he might find space where he could breathe 
until the tide fell and released him. Could he 
get out, or was he already inextricably nipped 
between the cross timber of the deck and the 
rising bed on which he lay ? 

As he tried in vain to wriggle backwards a 
horrible presentiment came to him that it was 
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too late. The pressure of the cross timber was 
on his loins ; the greater depth of his chest and 
shoulder-blades had to be squeezed through 
that space. He stretched his arms out forwards 
to find a point of resistance, some bulk that he 
might shove against. His right hand came in 
contact with something quite different from the 
battens and planks around him — something of a 
pulpy substance and clammy cold ; then his 
fingers came upon some bristling hair. It was 
the face of a dead sailor whose life had already 
been jammed out. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

THE PROFESSOR AS A FRIEND IN NEED 

THERE was an hour's break in the journey 
at Marseilles. Tom and Lady Molly 
returning from the refreshment room to their 
compartment found Sir Edward Medwin on the 
platform beside his saloon carriage, waiting to 
intercept them. He stepped before them with a 
piteous appeal for mercy in his haggard face — 

** Lady Maryan, I implore you," he stam- 
mered, **come into this carriage." 

** Too late," answered Tom, tightening his 
arm upon Lady Molly's arm and leading her 
past him. 

Sir Edward had never been a friend to Lady 
Molly ; she had reason to regard him as a great 
enemy, but she was a woman, and the abasement 
and misery of this man sowed her heart with the 
grain of mercy. 

At Monte Carlo they saw him again attempt- 
ing to overtake them through the throng of 
passengers that crowded the platform. Outside 
they took a fly and drove to a private hotel in 

8U 
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the Candamine. When they had dined they 
walked up to the Casino with aninstinctivefeeling 
that they should find there the man they sought. 

It was the hour when the habitu6s come from 
the gaming -rooms for the nip before dinner. 
Tom slackened his pace as they approached 
the grand entrance, while Lady Molly eagerly 
scanned the stream of men and women saunter- 
ing from the steps to the Caf6 Royal on the 
opposite side of the drive. Suddenly her hand 
twitched upon his arm, and she said under her 
breath — 

" The thin, bent young man with that big 
woman in lilac silk — sitting down now at the 
table by the colonnade." 

Tom saw the pair. 

"We must not lose sight of them," he said, 
and drawing nearer he seated Lady Molly and 
himself at a table not a dozen yards distant from 
young Medwin and his companion. Then he 
turned to a waiter and ordered coffee and a 
telegram form. 

** You are sure it is he ? " Tom asked of Lady 
Molly, in a low tone. 

" Quite. The woman is Eliza Fitch. He 
has altered less than she." 

A bad lot they looked, the pair of them — the 
unwholesome product of an unhealthy social 
section — he a rat, she a pig ; he sallow and 
debilitated to the last degree by persistent 
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debauchery and the fever of dissipation, she 
florid and fattening on self-indulgence and 
indolence. 

He wore an eye-glass and an extravagantly 
high collar which, fixing his head in one posi- 
tion, gave a shifty and furtive look to every 
movement of his eyes. He was perpetually 
fingering the ends of his scrubby little mous- 
tache. The waiter brought absinthe for 
monsieur, liqueur for madame. When Medwin 
raised the carafe his shaking hand jerked 
the water over the sugar-sifter in successive 
splashes. 

" Mind what you re at," remonstrated Eliza, 
looking at her gorgeous gown; "here, you'll 
have to buy me a new dress to-morrow, mind." 

His reply ^as a sickly grin. 

Then looking round her, Eliza caught sight of 
Lady Molly regarding them with fixed, accusing 
eyes. The eye-glass dropped from Med win's 
eye as she announced the fact, and presently 
shifting his chair, he shot a glance at Lady 
Molly and Tom, his lip hanging and his cheeks 
growing more livid. He made an attempt to 
raise his glass of absinthe, but. his unsteady 
hand was not to be trusted, and he withdrew it 
to finger his moustache again, staring before 
him with unspeakable terror in his hollow eyes. 
Presently he put a five-franc piece on the table 
and rose to go ; but Eliza Fitch sullenly refused 
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to budge. She also had turned her chair, and 
with insolent assurance was trying to catch the 
eyes of her former mistress and stare her out 
of countenance. 

Tom's waiter brought the coffee and the form, 
with writing material. 

**Wait," said the captain. "You can send 
this telegram to the office at once." 

" Certainly, sir — post ! " The waiter signalled 
a messenger. 

" Medwin and Eliza Fitch are here," Tom 
wrote, then he addressed the wire to Mr. 
Keene and gave it to the messenger. As the 
boy ran off with the telegram, Tom heard some- 
one click his tongue against his teeth, and 
turning, found the professor seating himself at 
an adjacent table. 

"Just sent off a wire to the police?" asked 
the professor, after nodding salutation. 

" That's my affair," said Tom, turning his 
back. 

" And mine also. If you will be good enough 
to tell me where you are staying I can save 
you some unnecessary trouble. At half-past 
nine," continued the professor, as Tom made no 
reply, " a train leaves here for Marseilles ; from 
Marseilles boats start to-morrow morning for 
Corsica and Algiers. It s a bad passage — and 
quite unnecessary. Besides that, I think you 
will be wanting to get back to England quickly. 
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You haven't seen this morning's paper per- 
haps ? " 

He folded the Paris edition of the New York 
Herald to display a particular column, and 
slipped it on the table in front of the captain, 
who as quickly slipped it off on to the ground. 
Tom regretted that act the next moment, but 
lacked the courage to retract the refusal. 

** Does this annoy you ? " he asked, addressing 
Lady Molly. 

" I have no wish to annoy Lady Maryan or 
anyone else," said the professor, rising. ** I 
shall see you again — before half-past nine. 
Meanwhile, if you wish to make sure that those 
people yonder don't give you the slip, you had 
better speak to an agent of police. They do 
this sort of thing better than the English police, 
and far better than you can." 

He raised his hat, strolled over to the other 
table, and seated himself between Medwin and 
Eliza. 

Tom spoke to an agent, and then went to the 
bureau of police, where he stated his case and 
obtained a promise of vigilant surveillance. 

** What was it he wished us to see in that 
paper, Tom } " Lady Molly asked, as they left 
the bureau. 

" We will see, dear," said Tom, and they 
crossed to the kiosque and bought a Herald. 
Then they unfolded the paper under the light of 
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a lamp in the gardens and ran down the columns 
in search of anything that might bear upon their 
present situation. 

" Oh, look, Tom ! " exclaimed Lady Molly, 
pointing to a headline in the column of London 
telegrams — 

•'FLIGHT OF GAOL BIRDS. 
"A mutiny broke out at the penal settlement of Portland. 
Favoured by a dense fog, over five hundred convicts succeeded 
in making their escape and creating panic on the island. 
Latest despatches affirm that all have been recaptured with the 
exception of three, who are supposed to have been drowned in 
attempting to cross the roads to Weymouth." 

** Oh, if one of those three should be my poor 
Dick ! " 

" Isn't it more probable that he is one of the 
five hundred who did not escape ? " 

They walked on in silence for some time, 
battling with that secret fear ; then Lady Molly 
spoke again. 

'* If that man should find our hotel, Tom, 
what shall we do?" 

"See him," replied Tom; "we can't afford 
to treat him as an enemy." 

Lady Molly pressed his arm in silent recog- 
nition of the distasteful concession he was 
making for her sake. 

" Do you think," she asked presently, "that 
he will find us ? " 

" Pretty sure to. There's a fellow who 
answers to old Fitch's description of Peters — 
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he's been dogging our steps from the Caf^. See 
him over there ? " 

They found it impossible to distract their 
thoughts from the paragraph in the Herald or 
to rest inactive, and going out upon the little 
terrace of their hotel they paced up and down 
in painful suspense until, about nine, a waiter 
brought them the professor's card with a line 
written in pencil beneath his name — 

" Mr, William Bennet, 
** To prove the innocence of Dr. Richard Munroe." 

The salon opening upon the terrace was 
empty. Captain Tom bade the waiter introduce 
the visitor there. 

They met, and the professor, taking some 
papers from his pocket, came at once to the 
point 

"Will you be good enough to read this first," 
he said, laying one of the papers on the table 
and adding, as he glanced at his watch, **We 
are rather pressed for time." 

Captain Tom read aloud — 

" * I, the undersigned Henry Fortescue Medwin, hereby con- 
fess that on the night of April 15th I secretly entered the 
lodgings of the late Colonel Vernon in High Street, Maid- 
stone, by means of a latch-key I had taken in the morning 
from a hook on the passage wall near the street door, with 
intent to rob Colonel Vernon of a large sum of money which I 
knew was in his possession. I concealed myself in the bed- 
chamber adjoining the colonel's sitting-room and watched him 
through a partly-opened door. 
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" * Shortly after lo o'clock the colonel, who had been read- 
ing, laid down his book, mixed some spirit and water in a 
tumbler and added some liquid from a bottle which I knew 
contained a sleeping-draught. He opened a desk, took out a 
large packet of bank notes, counted them, and replaced them in 
the desk. He then took up the sleeping-draught, and after a 
moment's hesitation dropped another dose into the spirit and 
water and drank it off. For some time after this he sat before 
the fire without moving. When I had reason to believe him 
asleep I entered the room, took the notes from the desk, and 
left the house, unseen, as I had entered it. 

" * I positively affirm that I had no accomplice in this act, 
and that I am guiltless of any crime beyond that of stealing 
the notes. I now make this confession to clear the character 
of Doctor Richard Munroe, who has been accused and convicted 
of my crime ; and I agree to the publication of this C9nfession 
as a means to that end."' 

Tom ceased to read ; the professor gave no 
time for comment. 

" Kindly read this next," said he — click — 
laying another paper upon the first 

Tom read again — 

"*I, the undersigned Edward Medwin, Knt, M.P., etc., 
banker, of Maidstone, Kent, promise to pay Captain Thomas 
Vernon the sum of ;^i 5,000 as the balance due to him on 
account of notes stolen from the late Colonel Vernon by my 
son, Henry Fortescue Medwin.'* 

Tom had gabbled through this, seeing its 
purport after the first line. 

** You will read this with a little more atten- 
tion," said the professor, placing a third paper 
on the others. 

Again Tom read — 

" * I, the undersigned Edward Medwin, promise to pay Lady 
Maryan Munroe on demand the sum of ;£ 10,000 as some 
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pecuniary compensation for the injury done to her husband, 
Doctor Richard Munroe, by the criminal act of my son, Henry 
Fortescue Medwin.* *' 

** And now we come to the last — click, "said the 
professor, laying a fourth paper before Tom — 

" * I, the undersigned Captain Thomas Vernon, promise to 
withhold all further proceedings against Henry Fortescue Med- 
win, in regard to the crime committed by him on April the 15th 
and described in his signed confession.' " 

" But this confession is not signed," said 
Tom. 

** None of the papers are signed. But Sir 
Edward and his son are only waiting for you 
to witness their signatures. All four can be 
signed at the same time — click." 

Tom was fully prepared to sign anything to 
get this confession, although he perceived 
pretty clearly that he should render himself 
liable to serious consequences for condoning a 
crime ; but he looked in silence to Lady Molly 
for her decision. 

** Ought you to sign that paper ? " she asked. 

" Do you know what Sir Edward will do if 
you don't ? " asked the professor. 

Both looked at him for an answer. 

He threw his head back and drew his finger 
across his throat from ear to ear, a click of the 
tongue adding to the significance of the dumb 
show. 

Lady Molly's shoulders shrank together with 
horror. 
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** He wears no beard, but has brought two 
new razors in his Gladstone." 

-Two?" 

** Yes ; one for himself, the other for his son. 
But the son won't do it Prefers slow suicide 
by absinthe. Hence these papers, which are 
the only alternative. Be sure Sir Edward 
accepts these terms — my proposal — not for 
love of his son, but simply to escape the shame 
of a public trial." 

The two men waited for Lady Molly to 
decide ; but she seemed paralysed by the 
accumulated horrors of her position. 

" I have told you, Lady Maryan, that Tm 
your friend," said the professor, "and as your 
friend I advise you to escape responsibility for 
the suicide of that wretched old man. You'll 
see everything red with his blood as long as 
you live." 

"Tom, Tom!" she cried, catching at his 
arm. 

" Fear nothing, dear friend," murmured Tom, 
as he led her to a seat. "In half an hour I 
shall bring you signed evidence that must prove 
our Dick innocent 



CHAPTER XXXIII 



AFTER THE FIGHT 

A MORNING paper published the follow- 
ing leaderette : — 

« 

" In our columns this morning will be found three distinct 
Items of peculiar interest which, linked together, make up one 
of the strangest tragedies with which fact may eclipse fiction. 
Heading our personal advertisements is an extraordinary con- 
fession by Henry Fortescue Medwin of a robbery for which 
Doctor Richard Munroe was condemned to penal servitude two 
years ago. A telegram from the Riviera announces the suicide 
of Sir Edward Medwin, M.P., father of the confessing criminal ; 
and a Weymouth correspondent sends an account of the 
horrible death of this unjustly convicted man. Doctor Munroe. 
A remorseful and pathetic note is added to the catastrophe by 
the fact that the Home Secretary, convinced that an error of 
judgment had been committed, signed a 'pardon' for the 
innocent man on the very day that he made his escape from 
prison. Surely something more than a * pardon ' is necessary 
to appease the manes of this much- wronged man." 

The Weymouth correspondent wrote — 

" Yesterday afternoon the Galdkdppigen^ a Norwegian barque 
laden with timber and wrecked upon the west of Portland in 
the recent gales, was beaten to pieces by a high sea, and the 
mutilated remains of a convict were washed up on the Chesil 
Beach. It is supposed, by the horribly mangled condition of 
the body, that the man, who escaped in the prison mutiny of 
last week, had hidden himself in the bulk and become inextric- 
ably jammed amongst the loose timber by the rising tide. 

21 
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Fragments of clothing bearing the convict's number identify 
him unmistakably as Doctor Richard Munroe, for whose release 
a warrant was sent from the Home Office on the very day of 
his escape." 

The Riviera correspondent wrote thus — 

"A tragic event has created considerable excitement at 
Monte Carlo, and thrown a gloom over the English community 
in this pleasure-seeking centre. Sir Edward Medwin, M.P., 

was found this morning dead in his room at the Hotel , his 

throat cut, and an open razor in his closed hand. It was at 
first supposed that pecuniary loss at the Casino had led to the 
fatal act, but it has since transpired that Sir Edward's mind 
has for some time past been seriously affected by the mis- 
conduct of his son, and there is reason to believe that he 
destroyed himself to escape the disgrace involved by a 
public confession of his son's dishonesty. Evidence to this 
effect was given by Professor William Bennet, to the complete 
satisfaction of the Monagesque authorities." 

Dick was dead ! 

Under that final blow to her endurance Lady 
Molly abandoned herself to the sway of pas- 
sionate grief and passionate revolt against the 
decree of fate. She passed through that awful 
period of distraction, when the heart is torn 
with vain regrets and hopeless yearning and 
bitter repining, which finds scant relief in tears, 
and ends only in exhaustion. Then slowly a 
season of calm succeeded the tempest ; but its 
ravages were left upon her face when she 
again met Tom, and she could only clasp the 
hands of this one friend left to her and sob — 

**Poor Dick, poor Dick!" 

Tears were in the captain's eyes, but he 
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kept them back for her sake, and strove to 
console her — not with cheap sentiment and 
cheap philosophy ; he was less intellectual than 
honest — but by the simple expression of feel- 
ings that were akin in their nature to hers. 

"Seems such a beastly shame, doesn't it?" 
he said huskily. " To be smashed up like that, 
with the same bitter feeling of injustice that 
must have clung to him all through the misery 
of those two years. If he'd only lived, poor 
old chap, to grasp our hands and know that his 
good name was as good as ever." 

"Oh, Tom, if we could have given him a 
smile as he went — just a word of farewell ! " 

So they talked, not wisely, but in a manner 
to soothe that torn heart with the perception of 
loving, living sympathy. It solaced both to 
talk out their trouble, to shed their tears and 
drain their cup of sorrow to the last drop. 
They were of those who go from time to time 
secretly to the graveyard to lay flowers on the 
mound that covers the ashes of their love, not 
possessing the mental faculty to close up their 
dead in some secret chamber of the mind and 
place an impassable barrier between the past 
and present. 

But what was Captain Tom to do now ? 
That was the problem he set himself to solve 
over many a midnight pipe. And, first of all, 
what was he to do for the poor widow ? 
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He had handed Sir Edward s cheques over 
to Mr. Keene for safe investment, taking it 
upon himself, and without consulting Lady 
Molly, to act in her behalf and accept without 
scruple the indemnity to which she was entitled. 
This investment would provide a small com- 
petency, enabling her to live without the noisy 
drudgery of typewriting. But she must have 
something in its place to occupy her thoughts. 
How did other women fill up their time.'^ He 
had met one or two young widows out in I ndia, 
though none so beautiful as Lady Molly ; but 
he could not conceive of her taking up their 
r61e. 

He felt that she ought to have society of her 
own sex. Up in Yorkshire he had friends and 
relatives — a good sort of people, with large 
hearts and broad minds, on whom he might 
fairly count to give Lady Molly a tender and 
considerate reception. She would be all right 
amongst them. He foresaw that she would 
become a great favourite in the county — that 
she would visit one family after another during 
the summer, and go South with friends in the 
winter, and so drift gradually away from him 
into a sphere where he had no place. And 
then what should he do with himself? Oh, 
hang it, it would be time to think of that when^ 
she was gone ! 

The same problem presented itself to Lady 
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Molly on her pillow. She was the first to 
bring it under mutual discussion. 

They had been talking that afternoon about 
India, — dear Dick had loved the subject, — and 
Tom had waxed unconsciously enthusiastic in 
his description of the Himalayas. 

" Would you like to go there again, Tom ? *' 
she asked quietly, 

"My God!" he exclaimed, aglow with 
excitement as in imagination she was there 
with him, looking for the first time upon the 
glories of those hills ; and then, meeting her 
fixed regard, his countenance fell as the illusion 
passed away and he saw himself alone there, 
thousands of miles from her. **No," he 
stammered, ** I don't feel like going back 
there. You see," he explained awkwardly, 
** I can't shoot, and I can't play polo, and it's 
beastly dull looking at other fellows' bags 
when you've none of your own." 

" But you have friends there." 

Tom nodded. Had one of all those friends, 
or all combined, so filled his heart as this 
friend from whom he must presently part ? 

" I know what's on your mind, Molly," 
he said, after a moment or two of silence. 
*' We've got to break up before long and say 
good-bye." 

" That's why I want to know where you are 
going," 
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**To tell the truth, I've hardly thought 
about it — what does it matter ? " 

" I think it matters a great deal, Tomi, 
because," she said, her voice faltering and her 
hand trembling a little as she laid it on his, 
" because you are very dear to me." 

There was the tenderest affection in her 
eyes that only wavered to shut out a tear. 
Some men would have mistaken her feeling : 
Tom didn't. He knew that this avowal of 
her heart would not have been made had 
she deemed it ever possible to become his 
wife. 

"We both understand each other, don't 
we ? " said he, pressing her hand with sup- 
pressed emotion. **Well, you know," he 
continued, after coughing down his huskiness 
and bracing himself to take a common-sense 
view of the situation, " I think I shall make a 
snuggery of Sunnyside — turn all the lodgers 
out and have old Mary to myself. That's it. 
Capital notion ! Get a lot of books and pipes 
and things about me — and run up to the clubs 
whenever I feel a bit stale." 

He spoke with the honest conviction that 
he should like Streatham better than the 
Himalayas or any country in the world where 
Lady Molly was not But Lady Molly shook 
her head. 

" I don't like to think of your becoming a 
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man of the world, Tom — and tiving alone like 
that. You have such a loyal heart, such 
patience, and such tender affection." 

" Why, what would you have then, Molly ? " 

** I would have you marry some good, sweet 
girl, dear" — 

Tom interrupted her. 

** There's only one woman in the world I 
would marry," said he, with more passion in 
his voice than he had ever shown, "and she's 
as far from me as heaven." Then, after a 
pause, he said, ** Til go to India if you wish 
me to, Molly — if you think it would be better 
for me ; but we must settle first what is to 
become of you." 

The tears that wet Lady Molly's pillow that 
night were not all for her lost husband : there 
was a tribute for poor Tom — the last she had 
to lose. 

Mr. Keene turned up shortly after breakfast 
the next morning. 

**A little matter of business about these 
papers," he said, opening his bag after five 
minutes' general conversation. 

Lady Molly excused herself and left the 
room. 

** Read that, Tom," said he, putting a piece 
of paper in the captain's hand when the door 
dosed 
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Tom read in silence — 

*'The Crown Inn, Fendale, near Romsey. 
" If you know where to find Captain Tom Vernon, will you 
please tell him immediately that an old friend has the greatest 
need of him, and lies now at the above address. Be good 
enough to show him this, and let no one else in the world know 
of this friend's existence." 

As Tom raised his eyes he found the old 
lawyer regarding him over the rims of his 
spectacles. 

*' Good God ! " he exclaimed. " Can this be 
Dick— living still ? " 

Mr. Keene nodded his opinion on that 
question. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

PEACE 

DOCTOR DICK contrived to squirm out 
of the death-clutch, and crawled into the 
higher end of the hulk, where there was space 
for breathing. There he lay until the tide fell 
and the coastguards quitted the wreck. Then 
he crept aft again, and, groping about in the 
pitch dark, laid hands upon the dead sailor 
and changed clothes with him. That was a 
gruesome business, unnecessary to tell in detail 
— a revolting barter with the dead, from which 
any man would have shrunk whose memory 
was not haunted by the clank of the shackle. 

Before daylight he had crossed the Chesil 
Beach ; the downs beyond Weymouth were 
reached by sunrise. The wind was freshening, 
the clouds were dispersed, and looking across 
the east bay, Doctor Dick saw Portland for the 
last time. 

Turning his eye in the opposite direction he 
caught sight of a church tower nestling in the 
bosom of the downs ; that indicated a village 

829 
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where he might get food to satisfy the cravings 
of hunger which were already pinching his 
stomach. As he plunged down the hill he 
could have shouted in the mad joy of escape 
and the prospect of gorging his appetite. He 
was little better than a wild beast turned 
loose ; his sole restraint at this time was the 
dread of capture. With common prudence he 
felt that he was pretty safe now. Who would 
know him for an escaped convict? In the 
rough and grimy clothes of the dead seaman he 
might easily pass for an ordinary tramp. 

Passing the church he sighted the sign- 
board of an inn down the straggling village 
street. What should he have for this the first 
free meal after two years of prison diet.'* 
Eggs and bacon, and a big white loaf and 
sweet butter; brown ale — oh, for the taste of 
it ! — but not too much, lest it should upset him 
after his long privation. 

Suddenly he pulled up sharp to feel in the 
pockets of the dead man, having up to that 
moment clean overlooked the first principle of 
that free life to which he was returning, 
namely : no money, no food. 

There were all sorts of things in those 
pockets except money — the one commodity for 
which a man at sea has no use. There was 
not a single penny to be found, and so Doctor 
Dick trudged out of the village empty. 
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Some turnips stolen from a field, some water 
from a ditch kept him alive that day ; when 
the light failed he laid himself under a hedge, 
and worn out with fatigue fell asleep. Cold 
woke him about four in the morning, to find 
that it was raining, and his clothes wet through. 
Every limb was cramped, and his teeth 
chattered as he hobbled along the road. He 
got warm after a while with the exercise ; 
then hunger gnawed his vitals again. On the 
outskirts of a town he stopped before a baker s 
shop. A pile of loaves just hot from the oven 
lay on the counter, the smell of the new bread 
was in his nostrils ; he would have entered the 
shop and seized a loaf, but the fear of the gaol 
was stronger even than the urging of starva- 
tion, and he slunk on, wondering how it must 
all end. 

Towards evening he came upon a carter, 
putting a nosebag on his horse in front of a 
roadside inn. 

" Shall I mind your horse, mate, while you 
go in ? " he asked. 

** He don't want no minding." 

"Will you give me a bit of tobacco— only 
a little bit." 

The carter turned and looked him up and 
down. 

"You look pretty queer, cocky," said he, 
•'What's the matter.^ Hard up.>" 
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** Very hard up. And cold." 

"Why, youVe all of a shiver, poor old beggar! 
Come in and have a drink." 

There was a fire in the tap-room ; Doctor 
Dick cowered over it, shaking in every member 
as if his bones were falling from their sockets. 

" Here, you put that inside yer," said the 
carter, offering a mug of beer. 

" Presently — when I'm a bit steady. God 
bless you for your kindness." 

The carter and innkeeper looked at him in 
silence as he sat there shaking, the steam 
rising from his sodden clothes in clouds, ex- 
changed significant glances, and then began to 
ply him with questions. Doctor Dick answered 
that he was a seafaring man, wrecked off Wey- 
mouth in the late gale ; that he had lost every- 
thing, and was walking to Portsmouth in the 
hope of working his way back to Cardiff. 

"Weymouth, why that's where there's been 
this here outbreak of convic's, ain't it ? " asked 
the innkeeper. 

"Portland," answered the carter. "Same 
thing. But I see in the paper this morning 
all the prisoners has been collared and took 
back." 

Doctor Dick listened almost with indiffer- 
ence. The terrors of prison were growing less 
with the increasing sufferings of his present 
condition. 
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" Gettin* a bit righter ; have a drink now ? " 
asked the carter. 

Doctor Dick looked at the beer with avidity, 
but he foresaw the effect strong drink would 
have upon him, and withdrawing his hand, 
said — 

** Presently, mate. I've a job to do first. 
Can you give me a piece of paper, an envelope, 
and a pencil ? " 

The innkeeper furnished the materials, and 
the doctor wrote to his wife, telling her that he 
was on the road between Poole and Southamp- 
ton, penniless and ill. He addressed the letter 
to the care of Mr, Keene, and folding it up 
enclosed it in a brass tobacco-box to keep dry. 
After that he took up the pint mug in both 
hands and did not set it down until the last 
drop of ale was gulped down. 

** That's the sort ! " cried the carter ; and 
then, carried away by a sense of his own bene- 
ficence, he ordered another pint for the "poV 
old beggar." When the innkeeper brought 
the ale. Doctor Dick was dead asleep, his head 
pillowed on his arms outstretched upon the 
table. 

** Better take him with yer, ain't yer ? " asked 
the landlord, scratching his head with a fore- 
sight of coming difficulty. 

"What's the use of my takin' him to Poole 
when he wants to get to Portsmouth ? He'll 
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be all right at shuttin'-up time, and fit as a 
fiddle for walkin' with that beer in him." 

But at shutting-up time Doctor Dick had to 
be put out of the house by main force. He 
staggered across the road, dropped, steaming 
still, in a ditch, and lay there all night 

He felt as though he had a loose cannon-ball 
in his skull when he woke in the morning. He 
crawled out of the ditch and went to the horse- 
trough to plunge his head in the cold water and 
cool his aching head. But seeing his reflection, 
he stopped for some moments regarding him- 
self with wonder and loathing. He knew he 
must have been turned out of the inn drunk 
overnight ; but he could excuse himself as well 
as others might ; it wasn't that which disgusted 
him — ^it was the awful look of himself. 

"Is it possible I can be such a thing as 
that.'*" he asked. Then he looked round at 
the smiling country, and the blue sky, and the 
soft cumulus clouds, with an infinite despair at 
his heart, and, taking out the tobacco-box, he 
opened it, drew out his letter to Lady Molly, 
and slowly tore it into pieces. 

For three days he crawled along the South- 
ampton road ; on the fourth he reached a village 
where there was a chemist s shop. The chemist 
was behind his counter. 

Doctor Dick walked in. 
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" Where is the nearest hospital ? " he asked. 

"At Southampton. What's the matter 
with you, my poor fellow? You look very 
bad." 

" Feel that/' said Doctor Dick, stretching out 
his wrist 

" Why, you are in a fever — never felt such a 
pulse." 

"I've got" — a violent fit of coughing 
broke the sentence, Doctor Dick pressing his 
hands against his chest, and great gouts of 
sweat bursting out upon his livid face with the 
agony of the paroxysm. "For God's sake, 
give me a little opium," he gasped. 

" I daren't do that — I can't give opium with- 
out a doctor's prescription." 

" I am a doctor ; phoacetine eight, or ten 
grains, will do. Don't you see what it is.*^" 

"Looks like pneumonia," said the chemist, 
making up the dose. "You ought to go to 
bed at once and have lots of nourishment" 

"Something better than raw roots, eh? 
That's all I've had for the past six days — oh, 
thanks," he gulped down the dose. "I can't 
pay you. I'm an escaped convict." 

"Good Heavens! Why, you told me you 
were a doctor." 

"So I am. Doctor Munroe — convicted of 
murder two years ago. You must send for the 
police — I can go no farther." 
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** Doctor Munroe! You haven't seen the 
papers, then?" 

" Papers — no." 

** Why, your case is making no end of a stir. 
The real criminal has made a public confession 
of the truth. Your innocence is completely 
proved, and the order for your release has been 
granted." 

The end was close at hand when Captain 
Tom and Lady Molly reached the inn where 
Doctor Dick lay dying. 

** He has been light-headed since yesterday 
evening," said the nurse softly, as she led them 
upstairs. "He knows us all quite well ; but 
he has a strange illusion. He fancies he has 
a little baby with him. Oh, it's so touching — 
to see him stifling his cough, poor dear, lest he 
should wake the little thing." 

He was sitting, propped up with pillows, and 
breathing painfully, waiting for them with eager 
eyes. 

** I knew you'd come," he whispered, stretch- 
ing out his arms. " I've been waiting to say 
good-bye." 

Lady Molly threw herself upon the bed 
beside him, clasped his arms about her body, 
pressed her cool cheek against his burning 
face, and sat there murmuring tender words of 
love. 
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"It's all over now, love," he said, still 
whispering. "No more tears after these. 
The good time is coming, quite soon now. 
Tom, give us your hand. The old grip, this. 
It means a lot, this hand-grip between two 
men who know each other's hearts. No 
need of prayer or promise between us." 

"That's all right, dear old Dick." 

"YouVe not going, love — you cant leave 
us," sobbed Lady Molly. 

" I must, darling," he whispered. "The 
angel who took Dodo has come for me — the 
very same. I'm to take care of our little one, 
dear — to play with her in the fields of heaven 
— to talk about mammy — to peep down through 
the star holes in the sky at mammy when she 
sleeps." 

" Dick, Dick," Lady Molly murmured, as 
his head drooped forward — as if her yearning 
cry might keep him yet a little longer. 

He laid his head upon her shoulder and 
kissed her ; then with a little start as if awaking 
he asked, looking about him — 

" Where is she ? She was here just now. 
Oh, there, there ! " He stretched out his arm, 
pointing beyond them. "See her beckoning 
me with her dimpled hand — our Dodo — our 
little one, love. Hark! she is calling as she 
called before, * Daddy, daddy.' Wait, wait, 
pretty — Daddy's coming — coming " — 
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I have said that Lady Molly and Tom were 
of that simple kind that lay flowers on the 
graves of lost loved ones. They are teaching 
their children the same loving reverence, and 
I have seen Lady Molly's boys kneeling by 
her side in the graveyard at Romsey, and I 
have heard their father tell them as they walked 
away how good and patient and long-suffering 
was his dearest friend, Doctor Dick. 



THE END. 
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one of notable merit. The slaves of chance, and, it might be added, 
of temptation, are five pretty girls, the daughters of a pretty widow, 
whose means are scarcely sufficient, even living as they do, in a 
quiet way and in a quiet London street, to make both ends meet. 
Dealing, as he does, with many sides of London life, the writer 
sketches varied types of character, and his creations, are cleverly 
defined. He tells an interesting tale with delicacy and in a fresh, 
attractive style. 
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Her Boston Experiences. By Margaret allston 

(nom de plume). 

With eighteen full-page illustrations from drawings by Frank 
O. Small, and from photographs taken especially for the 
book. 

Small i2mo, cloth decorative, gilt top, 225 pages . $1.25 

A most interesting and vivacious tale, dealing with society life 
at the Hub, with perhaps a tinge of the flavor of Vagabondia. The 
story has appeared serially in The Ladies' Home Journaii where it 
was received with marked success. We are not as yet at liberty to 
give the true name of the author, who hides her identity under the 
pen name, Margaret Allston, but she is well known in literature. 

Memory Street. By martha baker dunn. 

Author of « The Sleeping Beauty," etc. 

Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 300 pages . . . $1.25 

An exceedingly beautiful story, delineating New England life and 
character. The style and interest will compare favorably with the 
work of such writers as Mary E. Wilkins, Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
and Sarah Orne Jewett. The author has been a constant con- 
tributor to the leading magazines, and the interest of her previous 
work will assure welcome for her first novel. 

Winifred, a story of the chalk cliffs. By S. 
Baring Gould. 
Author of " Mehala," etc. 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, illustrated, 350 pages . $1.50 

A striking novel of English life in the eighteenth century by this 
well known writer. The scene is laid partly in rural Devonshire, 
and partly in aristocratic London circles. 

At the Court of the King : being romances of 

France. By G. Hembert Westley, editor of " For Love's 

Sweet Sake." 
With a photogravure frontispiece from an original drawing. 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 300 pages . . . $1.25 

Despite the prophecies of some literary experts, the historical 
romance is still on the high tide of popular favor, as exemplified by 
many recent successes. We feel justified, consequently, in issuing 
these stirring romances of intrigue and adventure, love and war, at 
the Courts of the French Kings. 
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Qod'S Rcbd* By Hulbert Fuller. 
Author of ** Vivian of Virginia." 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 375 pages . . . $1.25 



A powerful story of sociological questions. The scene is laid in 
Chicago, the hero being a professor in "Rockland University," 
whose protest against the unequal distribution of wealth and the 
wretched condition of workmen gains for him the enmity of the 
" Savior Oil Company," through whose influence he loses his posi- 
tion. His after career as a leader of laborers who are fighting 
to obtain their rights is described with great earnestness. The 
character drawing is vigorous and varied, and the romantic plot 
holds the interest throughout. The Albany Journal is right in 
pronouncing this novel " an unusually strong story." It can hardly 
fail to command an immense reading public. 



A QcorgiHtl Actress* By Pauline Bradford Mackie. 

Author of " Mademoiselle de Bemy," " Ye Lyttle Salem 

Maide," etc. 
With four full-page illustrations from drawings by E. W. D. 

Hamilton. 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, gilt top, 300 pages . $1.50 

An interesting romance of the days of George III., dealing with 
the life and adventures of a fair and talented young play-actress, 
the scene of which is laid in England and America. The success of 
Miss Mackie's previous books will justify our prediction that a new 
volume will receive an instant welcome. 



Qod — The King — fly Brother, a romance. 

By Mary F. Nixon. 
Author of **With a Pessimist in Spain," "A Harp of Many 

Chords," etc. 
With a frontispiece by H. C. Edwards. 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 300 pages . . . $1.25 

An historical tale, dealing with the romantic period of Edward 
the Black Prince. The scene is laid for the most part in the 
sunny land of Spain, during the reign of Pedro the Cruel — 
the ally in war of the Black Prince. The well-told story records 
the adventures of two young English knight-errants, twin brothers, 
whose family motto gives the title to the book. The Spanish maid, 
the heroine of the romance, is a delightful characterization, and the 
love story, with its surprising yet logical denouement, is enthralling. 
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Punchinello* By Florence Stuart. 

library i2mo, cloth decorative, gilt top, 325 pages . #1.50 

A love story of intense power and pathos. The hero is a hunch- 
back (Punchinello), who wins the love of a beautiful young girl. 
Her sudden death, due indirectly to his jealousy, and the discovery 
that she had never faltered in her love for him, combine to unbalance 
his mind. The poetic style relieves the sadness of the story, and 
the reader is impressed with the power and brilliancy of its concep- 
tion, as well as with the beauty and grace of the execution. 

The Qolden Fleece. Translated from the French of 
Am^d^e Achard, author of "The Huguenot's Love," etc. 
Illustrated by Victor A. Searles. 
Library 1 2mo, cloth decorative, illustrated, 450 pages . $1*50 

Am^d^e Achard was a contemporary writer of Dumas, and his 
romances are very similar to those of that great writer. "The 
Golden Fleece " compares favorably with " The Three Musketeers " 
and the other D'Artagnan romances. The story relates the adven- 
tures of a young Gascon gentleman, an officer in the army sent by 
Louis XIV. to assist the Austrians in repelling the Turkish Invasion 
under the celebrated Achmet Kiuperli. 

The Qood Ship York. By w. clark russkll. 

Author of " The Wreck of the Grosvenor^' " A Sailor's Sweet- 
heart," etc. 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, illustrated, 350 pages #1-50 

A romantic and exciting sea tale, equal to the best work of this 
famous writer, relating the momentous voyage of the clipper ship 
Yorkj and the adventures that befell Julia Armstrong, a passenger, 
and George Hardy, the chief mate. 

" Mr. Russell has no rival in the line of marine fiction." — Mail and Excess, 

Tom Ossington's Ohost. By richard marsh. 

Author of "Frivolities," "Ada Vemham, Actress," etc Illus- 
trated by Harold Pifford. 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, gilt top, 325 pages . $1.50 

" I read ' Tom Ossington's Ghost ' the other night, and ^was afraid to go up-atairs 
in the dark after it." — Truth. 

"An entrancing book, but people with weak nenres had better not read it at 
m!sgcx:*—To-€lav. 

" Mr. Marsh has been inspired by an entirely original idea, and has worked it out 
with great ingenuity. We like the weird but n^i repulsive story better than anything 
kie kM ever^ne." — World. 
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The Qlory and Sorrow of Norwich. By 

M. M. Blake. 
Author of "The Blues and the Brigands," etc., etc., with 

twelve full-page illustrations. 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, gilt top, 315 pages . ^^1.50 

The hero of this romance, Sir John de Reppes, is an actual 
personage, and throughout the characters and incidents are instinct 
with the spirit of the age, as related in the chronicles of Froissart. 
Its main claim for attention, however, is in the graphic representa- 
tion of the age of chivalry which it gives, forming a series of brilliant 
and fascinating pictures of mediaeval England, its habits of thought 
and manner of life, which live in the mind for many a day after 
perusal, and assist to a clearer conception of what is one of the most 
charming and picturesque epochs of history. 

The riistress of flaidenwood. By hulbert 

Fuller. 

Author of " Vivian of Virginia," " God's Rebel," etc. 

Library 1 2mo, cloth decorative, 350 pages . . . ^^1.50 

A stirring historical romance of the American Revolution, the 
scene of which for the most part being laid in and about the debatable 
ground in the vicinity of New York City. 

Dauntless, a Tale of a lost cause. By Captain Ewan 
Martin. 
Author of "The Knight of King's Guard." 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 400 pages, illustrated . $1.50 

A stirring romance of the days of Charles I. and Cromwell in 
England and Ireland. In its general character the book invites 
comparison with Scott's " Waverley." It well sustains the reputa- 
tion gained by Captain Martin from " The Knight of King's Guard." 



The Flame of Life. (Il Fuoco.) Translated from 

the Italian of Gabriel D'Annunzio, author of " Triumph of 

Death," etc., by Kassandra Vivaria, author of **Via 

Lucis." 

Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 350 pages . . . ^1.50 

This is the first volume in the Third Trilogy, "The Romances 
of the Pomegranate," of the three announced by the great Italian 
writer. We were fortunate in securing the book, and also in securing 
the services as translator of the talented author of "Via Lucis," 
herself an Italian by birth. 
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An Enemy to the King, (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

From the Recently Discovered Memoirs of the 
SiEUR DE LA Tournoire. By Robert Neilson Ste- 
phens. 

Illustrated by H. De M. Young. 

Library i2mo, cloth decorative, gilt top, 460 pages . jS^i.50 

" Brilliant as a play ; it is equally brilliant as a romantic novel." — Philadelphia 
Press. 

" Those who love chivalry, fighting, and intrigue will find it, and of good quality, 
in this book." — New York Critic, 

The Continental Dragoon. {Eighteenth Thousand.) 

A Romance of Philipse Manor House, in 1778. By 

Robert Neilson Stephens. 

Author of " An Enemy to the King.** 

Illustrated by H. C. Edwards. 

Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 300 pages . . . ^^1.50 

" It has the sterling qualities of strong dramatic writing, and ranks among the 
most spirited and ably written historical romances of the season. An impulsive ap- 
preciation of a soldier who is a soldier, a man who is a man, a hero who is a hero, is 
one of the most captivating of Mr. Stephens's charms of manner and style." — 
Boston Herald. 

The Road to Paris. {Sixteenth Thousand.) By Robert 
Neilson Stephens. 

Author of " An Enemy to the King," ** The Continental Dra- 
goon," etc. 

Illustrated by H. C. Edwards. 

Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 500 pages . . . $i>5c 

" Vivid and picturesque in style, well conceived and full of action, the novel is 
absorbing from cover to cover." — Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

"In the line of historical romance, few books of the season will equal Robert 
Neilson Stephens's ' The Road to Paris.' " — Cincinnati Times-Star, 
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A Qentleman Player. {Thirty-fifth Thousand.) his 

Adventures on a Secret Mission for Queen Eliza- 
beth. By Robert Neilson Stephens. 

Author of " An Enemy to the King," " The Continental Dra- 
goon," " The Road to Paris," etc. 

Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 

Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 450 pages . . . #i>50 

" A thrilling historical romance. ... It is a well-told tale of mingled romance 
and history, and the reader throughout unconsciously joins in the flight and thrills 
with the excitement of the dangers and adventures that befall the fugitives." — 
Chicago Tribune, 

" * A Gentleman Player ' is well conceived and well told." — Boston /our no/. 



Rose h Charlitte. {Eighth Thousand.) An Acadikn 
Romance. By Marshall Saunders. 
Author of " Beautiful Joe," etc. 
Illustrated by H. De M. Young. 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 500 pages . . . $1*50 

"A very fine novel we unhesitatingly pronounce it . . . one of the books that 
stamp themselves at once upon the imagination and remain imbedded in the memory 
long after the covers are closed." — Literary Worlds Boston, 



Deficient Saints, a Tale of Maine. By Marshall 
Saunders. 
Author of " Rose k Charlitte," «* Beautiful Joe," etc 
Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 400 pages . . . f 1.50 

" The tale is altogether delightful ; it is vitally charming and expresses a quiet 
power that sparkles with all sorts of versatile beauty." — Boston Ideas. 



Her Sailor* a novel. By Marshall Saunders. 
Author of « Rose d Charlitte," " Beautiful Joe," etc. 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, illustrated, 325 pages f 1^25 

A story of modem life of great charm and pathos, dealing with 
the love affairs of an American girl and a naval officer. 

" A love story, refreshing and sweet." — Utica Herald. 

" The wayward petulance of the maiden, who half-resents the matter-of-course 
wooing and wedding, her graceful coquetry, and final capitulation are prettily told, 
making a fine character sketch and an entertaining story." — Bookseller ^ Chicago. 
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Pretty iVlichdL a romance of Hungary. By Maurus 

JOKAI. 

Author of «* Black Diamonds," " The Green Book," «* Midst the 
Wild Carpathians," etc. 

Authorized translation by R. Nisbet Bain. 

Illustrated with a photogravure frontispiece of the great Mag- 
yar writer. 

Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 325 pages . . . $i-So 

" It is at once a spirited tale of * border chivalry,' a charming love story full of 
genuine poetry, and a graphic picture of life in a country and at a period botn equally 
new to Englisn readers." — Literary Worlds London, 

Midst the Wild Carpathians. By maurus 

JOKAI. 

Author of " Black Diamonds," " The lion of Janina," etc. 

Authorized translation by R. Nisbet Bain. 

Illustrated by J. W. Kennedy. 

Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 300 pages . .. . $1.25 

"The story is absorbingly interesting and displays all the virility of Jokai's 
powers, his genius of description, his keenness of duiracterization, his subtlety of 
hiunor, and his consummate art in the progression of the novel frbm one apparent 
climax to another." — Chicago Evening Post, 

In Kings' Houses* a romance of the reign of 

Queen Anne. By Julia C. R. Dorr. 

Author of " A Cathedral Pilgrimage," etc. 

Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 

Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 400 pages . . . $1.50 

" We close the book with a wish that the author may write more romances of the 
history of England which she knows so well." — Bookman^ New York. 

"A fine strong story which is a relief to come upon. Related with charming, 
simple art." — Philadelphia Public Ledger, 

Omar the Tentmalcer. a romance of old 

Persia. By Nathan Haskell Dole. 
Illustrated by F. T. Merrill, 
library i2mo, cloth decorative, 350 pages . . . ^^1.50 

"The story itself is beautiful and it is beautifully written. It possesses the true 
spirit of romance, and is almost poetical in form. The author has undoubtedly been 
inspired by his admiration for the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam to write this story of 
which Omar is the hero." — Troy Times. 

** Mr. Dole has built a delightful romance." — Chicago Chronicle. 

" It is a strong and vividly written story, full of the life and spirit of romance."— 
New Orleans Picayune. 
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iVldndcrS. a talk of Paris. By Elwyn Barron. 

Library i2mo, cloth decorative, illustrated, 350 pages #i>5o 

** Bright descriptions of student life in Paris, sympathetic views of human frailty, 
and a dash of dramatic force, combine to form an attractive story. The book contains 
some very strong scenes, plenty of life and color, and a pleasant tinge of humor. 
... It bias grip, picturesqueness, and vivacity." — The Speaker y London, 

"A study of deep human interest, in which pathos and humor both play their 
parts. The descriptions of life in the Quartier Latin are distinguished for their 
treshness and liveliness." — Si. James Gazette, London. 

" A romance sweet as violets." — Town Topics j New York. 



In Old New York, a romance. By Wilson Bar- 
rett, author of " The Sign of the Cross," etc., and Elwyn 
Barron, author of " Manders." 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, illustrated, 350 pages IS1.50 

" A novel of great interest and vigor." — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

** ' In Old New York * is worthy of its distinguished authors." — Chicago Titnes- 
Herald. 

" Intensely interesting. It has an historical flavor that gives it a substantial value." 
— Boston Globe. 



The Qolden Dog. a romance of Quebec. By 

William Kirby. 
New authorized edition. 
Illustrated by J. W. Kennedy. 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 620 pages . . . IS1.25 

" A powerful romance of love, intrigue, and adventure in the time of Louis XV. 
and Mine, de Pompadour, when the French colonies were making their great 
struggle to retain for an ung^teful court the fairest jewels in the colonial diadem of 
France." — New York Herald. 



The Knight of King's Guard, a romance of 

THE Days of the Black Prince. By Ewan Martin. 
Illustrated by Gilbert James. 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 300 pages . . . j^i.50 

An exceedingly well written romance, dealing with the romantic 

Eeriod chronicled so admirably by Froissart. The scene is laid at a 
order castle between England and Scotland, the city of London, 
and on the French battle-fields of Cressy and Poitiers. Edward the 
Third, Queen Philippa, the Black Prince, Bertrand du Guesclin, are 
all historical characters, accurate reproductions of which give life 
and vitality to the romance. The character of the hero is especially 
well drawn. 
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The Making of a Saint. By w. somerset 

Maugham. 
Illustrated by Gilbert James. 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 350 pages . . . ^^1.50 

" An exceedingly strong story of original motive and design. . . . The scenes are 
imbued with a spirit of frankness . . . and in addition there is a strong dramatic 
flavor." — Philadelphia Press. 

" A sprightiy tale abounding in adventures, and redolent of the spirit of mediaeval 
Italy.'*— Brooklyn Times. 



Friendship and Folly, a novel. By maria 

Louise Pool. 

Author of " Dally," " A Redbridge Neighborhood," " In a Dike 
Shanty," etc. 

Illustrated by J. W. Kennedy. 

Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 300 pages . . . $1.25 

"The author handles her elements with skilful fingers — fingers that feel their 
way most truthfully among the actual emotions and occurrences of nineteenth 
century romance. Hers is a frank, sensitive touch, and the result is both complete 



" The story will rank with the best previous work of this author." — Indianapolis 
News. 



The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore. 

A Farcical Novel. By Hal Godfrey. 
Illustrated by Etheldred B. Barry. 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 300 pages . . . jS^i.25 

" A fanciful, laughable tale of two maiden sisters of uncertain age who are induced, 
by their natural longing for a return to youth and its blessings, to pay a large sum 
for a mystical water which possesses Uie value of setting backwards the hands of 
time. No more delightfully fresh and original book has appeared since ' Vice 
Versa ' charmed an amused world. It is well written, drawn to the life, and full of 
the most enjoyable humor." — Boston Beacon. 



The Paths of the Prudent. By J. S. Fletcher. 

Author of " When Charles I. Was King," «< Mistress Spitfire," etc. 

Illustrated by J. W. Kennedy. 

Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 300 pages . . . jS>i.5o 

" The story has a curious fascination for the reader, and the theme and characters 
are handled with rare ability." — Scotsman. 

" Dorinthia is charming. The story is told with great humor." — Pmll Mull 
Gazette. 

'* An excellently well told story, and the reader's interest is perfectly sustained to 
the very end." — Punch* 
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Cross Trails. By victor waite. 

Illustrated by J. W. Kennedy. 

library i2mo, cloth decorative, 450 pages . . . J^i-5o 

" A Spanish- American novel of unusual interest, a brilliant, dashing, and stirring 
story, teeming with humanity and life. Mr. Waite is to be congratulated upon the 
strength with which he has (urawn his characters." — San Francisco Chronicle, 

" Every page is enthralling." — A cademy. 

** Full of strength and reality." — At/unatum, 

" The book is exceedingly powerful." — Glasgow Htrald. 



Bijii the Dancer. By james blythe patton. 

Illustrated by Horace Van Rinth. 

Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 350 pages . . . #1.50 

" A novel of Modem India. . . . The fortunes of the heroine, an Indian nautch- 
nrl, are told with a vigor, pathos, and a wealth of poetic sympathy Uiat makes the 
Dook admirable from first to last." — Detroit Free Press. 

"A remarkable book." — Bookman. 

" Powerful and fascmating." — Pall Mall Gazette, 

"A vivid picture of Indian life." — Academy, London, 



Drives and Puts, a book of golf stories. By 

Walter Camp and Lilian Brooks. 
Small i2mo, cloth decorative, illustrated, 250 pages . #1.25 

"It will be heartily relished by all readers, whether golfers or not." — Boston 
Ideas. 

" Decidedly the best golf stories I have read." — Milwaukee Journal. 

" Thorouehly entertaining and interesting in every page, and is gotten out with 
care and judgment that inmcate rare taste in bookmaking." — Chicago Saturday 
Evening Herald. 



Via LfUCls. By Kassandra Vivaria. 
With portrait of the author. 
Library 1 2mo, cloth decorative, 480 pages . . . i^i.50 

"'Via Lucis* is — we say it unhesitatingly — a striking and interesting produc- 
tion." — London A thenceum. 

" Without doubt the most notable novel of the summer is this strong story of 
Italian life, so full of local color one can almost see the cool, shaded patios and the 
flame of the pomegranate blossom, and smell the perfume of. the grapes growing on 
the hillsides. It is a story of deep and passionate heart interests, of fierce loves and 
fiercer hates, of undisciphned natures that work out their own bitter destiny of woe. 
There has hardly been a finer piece of portraiture than that of the child Arduina, — 
the child of a sickly and unloved motlier and a cruel and vindictive father, — a mor- 
bid, c^ueer, lonely little creature, who is left to grow up without love or training of 
any kmd." — New Orleans Picayune. 
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** To Arms I " being some passages from the Early 
Life of Allan Oliphant, Chirurgeon, Written by 
Himself, and now set forth for the First Time. 
By Andrew Balfour. 

Illustrated by F. W. Glover. 

Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 575 pages . . . $i'50 

" A tale of * Bonnie Tweedside,' and St. Dynans and Auld Reekie, — a fair picture 
of thefcconntry iinder misrule and usurpation and all kinds of vicissitudes. Allan Oli- 
phant b a great hero." — Chicago Times-Herald. 

"A recital of thrilling interest, told with unflagging vigor." — Globe. 

" An unusually excellent example of a semi-historic romance." — World. 

The River of Pearls; or, the red smder. a 

Chinese Romance. By Ren6 de Pont-Jest. 
With sixty illustrations from original drawings by Felix R^- 

gamey. 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 300 pages . . . $1.50 

Close acquaintance with the manners and customs of the Chinese 
has enabled the author to write a story which is instructive as well 
as interesting. The book, as a whole, shows the writer to be pos- 
sessed of a strong descriptive faculty, as well as keen insight into 
the characters of the people of whom he is writing. The plot is 
cleverly conceived and well worked out, and the story abounds with 
incidents of the most exciting and sensational character. Enjoy- 
ment of its perusal is increased by the powerful illustrations of Felix 
Regamey. 

The book may be read with profit by any one who wishes to 
realize the actual condition of native life in China. 



Lally of the Brigade, a romance of the irish 

Brigade in France during the Time of Louis the 

Fourteenth. By L. McManus. 
Author of "The Silk of the Kine," *'The Red Star," etc. 
Illustrated. 
Library 1 2mo, cloth decorative, 250 pages . . . $1.25 

The scene of this romance is partly at the siege of Crimona (held 
by the troops of Louis XIV.) by tlfe Austrian forces under Prince 
Eugene. During the siege the famous Irish Brigade renders valiant 
service, and the hero — a dashing young Irishman — is in the thick 
of the fighting. He is also able to give efficient service in unravel- 
ling a political intrigue, in which the love affairs of the hero and the 
heroine are interwoven. 
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PrivolitiCS. Especially Addressed to those who are 
Tired of being Serious. By Richard Marsh. 
Author of " Tom Ossington's Ghost," etc. 
library i2mo, cloth decorative, 340 pitges . . . $1*50 

A dozen stories in an entirely new vein for Mr. Marsh. The 
humor is irresistible, and cames the reader on breathlessly from one 
laugh to another. The style, though appealing to a totally different 
side of complex human nature, is as strong and effective as the 
author's intense and dramatic work in " Tom Ossington's Ghost." 



Sons of Adversity, a romance of queen Eliza- 
beth's Time. By L. Cope Cornford. 
Author of " Captain Jacobus,*' etc. 
Illustrated by J. W. Kennedy, 
library 1 2mo, cloth decorative, 325 pages . . . #1.25 

" A tale of adventure on land and sea at the time when Protestant England and 
Catholic Spain were strus^ling for naval supremacy. Spanish conspiracies against 
the peace of good Queen Bess, a vivid description of the raise of the Spanish siege of 
Leyden by the combined Dutch and English forces, sea fights» the recovery of stolen 
treasure, are all skilfully woven elements in a plot of unusual strength." — Pittsburg 
Bulletin. 



TheXOUnt of Nideck. from the French of 
Erckmann-Chatrian, Translated and Apapted by 
Ralph Browning Fiske. 

Illustrated by Victor A. Searles. 

Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 375 pages . . . 1^1.25 

" ' The Count of Nideck,* adapted from the French of Erckmann-Chatrian by 
Ralph Browning Fiske, is a most interesting tale, simply told, and moving with 



direct force to the end in view." — MtnneapoUs Times. 

" Rapid in movement, it abounds in dramatic incident, furnishes gn^hic descrip- 
tions of the locality, and is enlivened with a very pretty love story." — Troy Budget. 



Muriel 1h ; or, le selve. By ouida. 

Illustrated by M. B. Prendergast. 

Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 250 pages . . . $i''2^ 

"Ouida's literary style is almost perfect in *Muriella.'" — Chicago Times- 
Herald. 

"'Muriella* is an admirable example of the author's best 'nox\i." — Breekfyn 
Times. 

" It dwells in the memory, and bears the dramatic force, tragic interest, and 
skilfulness of treatment that mark the work of Ouida when at her best." — Pittsburg 
Bulletin. 



